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Glen Cook’s last story here was a sea-going fantasy titled 
“Ghost Stalk” (May 1978), which proved very popular. This 
new story is an immensely entertaining science fiction tale about 
an Earthman who is shipwrecked on the quiet sea of another 

world. 


Quiet Sea 

by GLEN COOK 


With dawn a hundred doves un- 
furled their varicolored wings upon 
the quiet sea, fluttering nervously. 
The waves ran gentle now, but dur- 
ing the night the earth beneath the 
deep had groaned and shaken like 
a brunwhal in its death throes. 
Ahead lay deep blue water, cool 
Fenaja water from the arctic, but 
Rickli sensed no danger. They 
would reach the Pimental Bank be- 
fore noon. Meanwhile, he would 
mend sail, ignoring the aches in his 
heart and leg, and daydream of 
mountains, forests, and snow. 
Maybe later, when they got ready to 
put the seines over the side and he 
would only be in the way, he would 
limp down to the galley and swap 
lies with the Shipwrecked Earth- 
man and help sharpen scaling 
knives. 

Such were the thoughts of 
Rickli Manlove at dawn on the 
Ninth of Eel in the year b66 of the 
local reckoning. The Shipwrecked 


Earthman prefered 3060. He had 
lost count of his months and days. 
After a few years he had given up 
trying. 

Rickli, too, had given up. It had 
been a year since the Fenaja har- 
poon had shattered his knee. For 
months he had hoped, but, finally, 
he’d had to accept the truth: never 
again would he ride the bowsprit of 
a racing chaser and, with the salty 
spray stinging his eyes and soaking 
his beard, plant his harpoon in the 
glistening back of a fleeing brun- 
whal. Nor would he ever again 
trade insults and harpoons with the 
cruel Fenaja. 

Once the crew had named him 
Left Hand Sea Terror. Now he was 
only The Crippled Sailmaker. So it 
went. So it went. He bore the Fen- 
aja no special malice. They had 
done what they’d had to do, as did 
Man. When the grunling weren’t 
running, the blackfin were. 

He wet a finger, held it up. 
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sniffed, and considered the bow of 
the sails. The breeze was barely suf- 
ficient to keep way on. An inaus- 
picious sign at dawn. The fleet 
could become becalmed. The Fen- 
aja would be hard pressed to resist 
such temptation. 

But there was no feeling of dan- 
ger in the deep blue water. Perhaps 
the Fenaja were elsewhere. 

Far over the quiet sea, shell 
horns winded. A chaser’s mainsail 
fat-bellied in the breeze. Through- 
out the fleet youngsters scrambled 
into the rigging to watch. The brun- 
whal were the most valuable, and 
most cunning, creatures of the 
deep. The Children of the Sky used 
everything but the name. 

The Shipwrecked Earthman 
had been amazed that they remem- 
bered their offworld origins after so 
many centuries. But many things 
had amazed him here, their surviv- 
al most of all. 

Rickli and the Earthman were 
almost friends, close enough that 
the Earthman had confided that he 
wasn’t an Old Earther at all but a 
colonial from a world called Bron- 
wen. The distinction seemed impor- 
tant to him. 

They hadn’t always been friend- 
ly. There had been a time, before 
the big fight off LaFata Bank, when 
Rickli had joined his peers in 
mocking the man for his incompe- 
tence. But a harpoon through the 
knee, the Earthman’s ministra- 


tions, and a year of mending sail 
had given him a new perspective. 
The Earthman was no longer sail- 
ing his native sea, was almost as 
helpless as one of the bottom crea- 
tures the divers brought up and 
threw on deck. In the Earthman’s 
water, Rickli suspected, he would 
be more helpless than was the 
Earthman here. 

The youngsters drifted down 
from the rigging. Rickli chuckled. 
Even at the winding of the shells he 
had known there wasn’t enough 
breeze for the chaser to overhaul 
the brunwhal. He carefully inserted 
his tools into their brunwhalhide 
case, reached for his carved cane of 
spearfish ivory. The ship grew quiet 
around him. Soon there were no 
sounds but the soughing of the 
wind in the rigging, the sea whis- 
pering along the hull, and the creak 
of the vessel’s planks and frame. 
Those sounds, in the deeps of the 
nightwatches, could leave a man 
terribly lonely. He added the thump 
of his cane as he hobbled aft. 

There were times when Rickli 
cursed his leg for what it denied 
him, but as often he remembered 
that he was lucky to have it at all. 
Had it not been for the Shipwreck- 
ed Earthman, he might never have 
survived. As the augurs reminded 
them, when the grunling weren’t 
running, tne blackfin were. 

“Thomas?” he called down into 
the galley. 
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“Here, Rickli.” The man came 
to help him down the ladder. 

Thomas Hakim, the Shipwreck- 
ed Earthman, was a small, dusky, 
dark-eyed man who had only re- 
cently developed the habit of wear- 
ing his hair long and tied back in a 
tail, though he still kept bis beard 
carefully trimmed in a “space.” It 
had taken years to break the habit 
of regular haircuts. On his ships, he 
had said, short hair had been man- 
datory. 

The people of Quiet Sea all 
wore theirs long. Hair became rope 
and twine. On Quiet Sea all avail- 
able resources were exploited. 

“Looks like a peaceful cross- 
ing.” 

“Good. Good.” The Earthman 
returned to his scaling knives. “A 
pity we can’t make peace with the 
Fenaja.” 

It was, Rickli thought, one of 
the Earthman’s favorite themes, 
one whose futility the man recog- 
nized. Natural competition made 
peace and cooperation impossible. 

“The augurs say we’ll do well 
here. No one’s been to Pimental 
Bank for years. The sandweg 
should be tall.” 

The Earthman was ever a 
devil’s advocate. “So? And what 
then? We build another ship. For 
what?” 

Rickli chuckled, playing the 
game. “Why, so we can gather 
sandweg faster and build another 


ship sooner. Someday we’ll have the 
biggest fleet on Quiet Sea.” 

“You already have it. One of 
those days you’ll all listen to me, 
say the hell with it, and go sail olf 
the edge of the world.” 

“That’s what I like about you, 
Thomas. Always a cheery outlook.” 

“Christ!” But he smiled. The 
manner was a pose, Rickli had 
learned after having been thrown 
into Hakim’s constant company by 
the Fenaja harpoon. “What were 
the horns about?” Though he had 
been with the fleet for years, Hakim 
still couldn’t read signals. 

“Brunwhal. They didn’t get 
him.” 

“So it goes.” 

“When the grunling aren’t run- 
ning, the blackfin are. You need 
any help?” 

“No. I’m almost done. Nothing 
till the salting starts. Checkers?” 

The game had made the Ship- 
wrecked Earthman famous across 
Quiet Sea. Before his falling-star 
arrival, all games had had to do 
with the sea. Checkers had caught 
on as a simple alternative to tradi- 
tion. Hakim had tried teaching 
other games as well, especially 
chess, but the Children of the Sky 
had rejected them as too complicat- 
ed. Their culture, Hakim had told 
Rickli, was too tight and change- 
less, with never-varying, simple 
goals, to accept unnecessary com- 
plexity. 
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The Children, though, enjoyed 
it when he told fortunes with a now 
ragged deck of tarot cards, though 
the augurs frowned at his treading 
on their heels. The Earthman 
thought that it was the pictures 
which seized their attention, not the 
patter. Pictures were almost un- 
known on Quiet Sea. 

With Hakim’s aid, Rickli re- 
turned to the maindeck. They set 
up the board atop a cargo hatch. 
People not otherwise occupied 
came over to watch. They were the 
best players on board. 

“So tell me about Outside,” 
Rickli said after a few moves. 
Hakim never lost his zest for remi- 
niscing. Rickli didn’t believe a 
tenth of what he said, nor did any- 
one else, but his tales were always 
entertaining. Also, they distracted 
him from his game. 

“Did I tell you about the Iron 
Legion and the war with Richard 
Hawksblood in the Shadowline on 
Blackworld?” Hakim scanned his 
listeners, responded to their head- 
shakes with: “It started centuries 
ago, before the Ulantonid War, but 
the high game, the endgame, was 
played out on Blackworld....” 

The crowd grew till Dymon Tip- 
sword, captain of Rifkin's Dream, 
came round growling at people off 
their watch stations. It was one of 
the Earthman’s best stories. He got 
into it so deeply that Rickli beat 
him three straight. 


Despite his crankiness and in- 
ability to master the simplest skills 
of seamanship, the Earthman was 
well liked. Aboard Rifkin’s Dream, 
at least as a storyteller, he had be- 
come an honored institution. 

“Pale water!” a lookout shout- 
ed from the maintop. 

“The bank,” Rickli said. All 
aboard relaxed slightly. The Fenaja 
shunned shallow, warm water. 

Hakim gathered the checkers. 
“Even in paradise there’s work for 
the sinful,” he muttered. Rickli had 
become accustomed to such cryptic 
renfiarks, remarks Hakim seldom 
explained. 

For the hundredth time Rickli 
wondered what twist of fate had 
brought Thomas to Quiet Sea. 
Though Hakim willingly chattered 
about himself, he refused to explain 
how he had come to be in a small 
ship, alone, near this long-forgotten 
world, nor would he tell what had 
led him to crash. His sole recorded 
remark on the affair was an obser- 
vation that he had been lucky to set 
down near the fleet. 

Rickli remembered the day 
well. He had been a rigging boy 
then, a maintop boy, when the 
morning sky had shown sudden, 
short-lived, unknown stars, and it 
had been during his masthead 
watch, later, that the sky had open- 
ed up and a shooting star, throwing 
off blinding-bright fragments of it- 
self, had come roaring down with 
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thunders worse than those of any 
storm. The main body had hit the 
water beyond the horizon. A great 
column of steam had risen to mark 
the site. 

The augurs, versed in the old 
lore, had turned the fleet that way, 
though the object had splashed 
down in Fenaja water. 

Thousands of dead sea crea- 
tures had floated round a burned 
and twisted object wallowing deep 
in the waves. It had been huge, 
frighteningly so, and made of 
metal.... That had brought awe into 
the eyes of everyone who had not 
yet made the pilgrimage to Land- 
ing, where the remains of the Ship 
still lay. 

When the strange object had 
cooled enough to be touched, every 
person who could had set about 
scavenging metal, much of which 
had proven unworkable later. On 
Quiet Sea, where there was no land 
at all and smelters consisted of 
charcoal hearths in the galleys of 
ships where handfuls of bottom 
nodes, recovered by lucky divers, 
were worked, that much refined 
metal seemed an unbelievable for- 
tune. 

Then they had broken through 
the outer skin and had found the 
unconscious man hanging in the 
curious strapping. He had been a 
dark, angry little man whose fea- 
tures had borne the stamp of 
intense concentration and fear. 


Though fearful, the augurs had 
brought him out and had done 
their best to mend his health. In the 
meantime, his vessel had been 
looted. Many of the Children still 
wore bits of glass and plastic for 
jewelry. 

In the early days there had been 
a communications problem. Hakim 
hadn’t spoken a language anything 
like their own, which had evolved 
through the centuries into one 
whose primary concern was the sea, 
its colors, deeps, moods, denizens, 
and the ships that sailed upon it. 
There were language difficulties 
even between the older fleets, 
though the augurs did their best to 
discourage diversion. 

The Earthman’s ancestors, and 
Rickli’s, hadn’t spoken the same 
language as contemporaries on Old 
Earth. And Hakim’s people had 
followed a far different road since 
then. 

But he had been a fast study. 
Perhaps a hint of why could be 
found in his tales of adventures on 
many worlds. 

Though it had been obvious he 
would be a long time becoming pro- 
ductive, every ship in the fleet had 
vied for possession of the castaway. 
The augurs had spread the news 
that he had come from the semi- 
mythical world of their origin. The 
Children of the Sky had been hun- 
gry for news and knowledge. 

The competition had become so 
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intense that the augurs, fearing vio- 
lence, had ordered a lottery. 

Rifkin 's Dream had won. 

And had never been sorry, 
though at first the young people, 
Rickli included, had resented his 
presence because he had been 
granted so much unearned priv- 
ilege. 

But when he had come to un- 
derstand the tongue and culture, he 
had done his best to pull his weight. 
Often over Dymon Tipsword’s ob- 
jections. The captain had sensed 
from the first that his new man 
would never make a sailor. 

Thomas Hakim had never seen 
a sailing ship before Quiet Sea. He 
could only admire the complex re- 
lationships between the maze of 
booms, yards, rigging, masts, and 
sails, not begin to understand. The 
youngsters, who had grown up on 
the ships, sometimes thought him 
retarded. 

Where and when, the Earthman 
did what he could. He had settled 
into the galley because cooking was 
what, it proved, he best understood. 

Signals sounded over the water 
as the lead vessels entered the shal- 
lows. Orders shouted by dozens of 
captains carried over the quiet sea, 
sometimes resulting in confusion. 
Sails came in with whines and 
shrieks of tackle. In places the Pi- 
mental was so shallow that the 
larger vessels might run aground. 
The Bank was rich, but had to be 


exploited carefully. One dared not 
risk losing the vessel that was one’s 
only home. 

Quiet Sea was a calm, peaceful, 
relatively friendly world which sup- 
ported its human population com- 
fortably, in almost Polynesian ease, 
but there were pragmatic realities 
to be faced even in Eden. Worst 
was the lack of living space. The 
ships were all they had, were diffi- 
cult to build for lack of land, and 
were always populated to their sup- 
portive limits. Humanity being fe- 
cund, stringent measures were re- 
quired to control population. 

In Rickli’s fleet this took its 
simplest form. Crews were segre- 
gated by sex. Male children were al- 
lowed to remain with their mothers 
only during their first two years. In 
other fleets other methods, often 
harsher methods, were employed, 
including drowning of unwanted 
newborns, the old and halt. No tech- 
nology of contraception existed. 

The sexual mores of the society 
had been hard on the Shipwrecked 
Earthman. His great goal, he had 
once told Rickli, was to make it 
possible to mate without breeding. 
He had shown Manlove one of his 
ideas, a sheath of finest grunling 
gut carefully scraped and cured. 
Rickli had understood the technical 
aspect, but not the emotional. He 
had simply remarked that the ma- 
terial could be put to better use as 
sausage casing. 
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The fleet began to disperse. 
Some, like Rifkin's Dream, would 
seine. Chasers would range out in 
search of brunwhal, which hugged 
the food-rich banks. Others would 
send divers below for shellfish, use- 
ful bottom plants, sand, and stone, 
the latter for potential ore, ballast 
use, and transport to the centuries- 
old project to create, at Landing, 
what Quiet Sea lacked naturally: 
dry land. Specialized vessels would 
harvest sandweg, a huge bottom 
plant that could be cut into lumber. 
The stands were rich on Pimental, 
often rising five meters above sea 
level. 

Hakim and Rickli, with every- 
one else not otherwise occupied, 
helped clean and salt the catch. 

“Mixed catch,” said Rickli, 
puzzled, dragging a thrashing 
blackfin from a lively pile and still- 
ing it with one quick jab of the butt 
of his knife. 

Hakin took a smaller, more 
easily cleaned grunling. “Not a 
good sign,” he agreed. When the 
species mixed in the shallows, it 
was because the blackfin felt 
threatened by something in the 
deeps. Blackfin preferred the cool- 
er, deeper waters on the faces of the 
banks. The grunling preferred the 
warmer shallows. “Fenaja?” 

“Probably not. There would’ve 
been some sign.” 

Dymon Tipsword, too, was con- 
cerned. He had a caution pennant 


bent to a halyard and run to the 
maintruck. Here and there, similar 
pennons ran to other mains. 

“Whatever, we’ll find out first,” 
said Rickli. Rifkin's Dream was 
seining on the extreme left of the 
fleet, nearest the deep water. 

“Probably just the temblor last 
night.” 

“Maybe.” But a feeling of 
wrongness had begun growing on 
Rickli. Why hadn’t there been any 
Fenaja sign during the crossing? 
They didn’t attack often, but when 
ships entered their waters they al- 
ways came up to watch, their ugly, 
whiskered snouts trailing Vs on the 
surface as they dared the humans 
to start something. Sometimes they 
would lift their dun, scaly foreparts 
from the waves and croak insults 
learned from other men. But as 
long as there were no bone-tipped 
harpoons in sight, their intentions 
remained peaceful. Their attacks, 
generally, came in waters where one 
of their occasional, sudden, inex- 
plicable population explosions had 
left the blackfin schools depleted. 

The winchmen hauled a bulging 
net aboard, scattering the sand- 
covered deck with flopping fish. 
The youngsters, wearing brunwhal- 
skin chaps and gloves, began heav- 
ing the smallest and females over 
the side. Neither grunling nor 
blackfin had dangerous teeth, but 
their scales could rasp the skin off a 
man with one caress. Dried black- 
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fir hide was used to sand the decks. 
During fishing those decks were 
covered two centimeters deep with 
sand from ballast meant to absorb 
spilled blood and entrails. 

“Uhn!” Hakim grunted. 
“There’s your Fenaja.” 

Rickli stood, ignoring the sud- 
den sharp pain in his knee. “Part of 
one.” He hobbled forward, helped 
others pull the mangled corpse 
from the pile of fish. “Dymon!” 

Tipsword came down from the 
helm, spent a long minute staring 
at the remains. “All right. Back to 
work. We’ve got a hold to fill. You 
three, put it back over the side. Its 
people will be looking for it.” As 
activity resumed, the captain stalk- 
ed back to his station. A new set of 
pennons ran to the main. The 
ship’s armorer began making the 
round of battle stations, setting out 
harpoons, axes, swords. 

Rickli resumed his seat, said 
nothing for a long time. 

“What is it?” Hakim asked. 

“Half the body had been eaten. 
It still had a broken harpoon in its 
hand.” 

Hand was a misnomer. From 
the Fenaja's forward end, near 
what might pass for shoulders were 
it accustomed to going upright, a 
specialized pair of tentacles grew; 
the ends of these had modified into 
three finger-length sub-tentacles. 
The quasi-intelligent creatures 
used them as a man used hands. 
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“Meaning he maybe died fight- 
ing something that was eating 
him?” 

“Uhm.” Naturally enough, the 
monsters of the legends and folk- 
lore of the Children of the Sky were 
all creatures from the deep and, 
though Hakim had never encount- 
ered a man who had seen one, the 
sea people believed in their exis- 
tence as devoutly as their ancestors 
had believed in dragons and trolls. 

The only known enemies of the 
Fenaja were human. But the Chil- 
dren of the Sky had little real know- 
ledge of what lived at the bottom of 
the deeps. Their interest was the 
banks, an ecological cycle into 
which their ancestors had inserted 
themselves. 

The seining, cleaning, and salt- 
ing went on, though wary eyes kept 
glancing toward deep water. Yet 
the crew trusted Tipsword’s judg- 
ment. Had he believed real danger 
existed, he would have had the nets 
hauled in and stored. 

The tension bothered the Earth- 
man. “Think I’ll go get Esmeral- 
da,” he said, putting his knife 
aside. 

Rickli nodded, reached for 
another blackfin. The thing the 
Earthman called Esmeralda had 
been one of the few possessions he 
had reclaimed after the looting of 
his ship. To Rickli it looked like an 
ornate mutation of a shipfitter’s 
mallet, except that Hakim always 
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handled it backwards. Manlove 
suspected it was some sort of Out- 
side talisman. Hakim brought it 
out each time Rifkin’s Dream 
sailed into danger, but Rickli had 
■ yet to see the man do anything with 
it. 

Just as Thomas returned, flying 
fish began skipping across the sea. 
Tipsword judged their numbers 
and the length of their jumps, 
shouted, “Ship the nets! Forget the 
fish! Bring them in!” 

It wasn’t necessary to tell the 
cleaners and salters to clear the 
decks. Every man able began pitch- 
ing fish over the side. New signals 
rose to the main; hornmen stood 
by. 

The sea began boiling two hun- 
dred meters off the port bow. 

“Cut it!” Tipsword thundered 
at the netmen. “Now! Move it!” 
Men shuddered. A good seine costs 
hundreds of man-hours to make. 
But, if they were lucky, they could 
come about and recover it later. 
Bladders made of brunwhal stom- 
achs would keep it afloat. Someone 
began wielding an ax. The trouble 
horns screamed across the water. 
Nearby ships became furious with 
activity. 

“Hard right rudder!” Tipsword 
ordered. “Stand by to shift sail.” 

The rigging boys were already 
aloft. 

Rifkin’s Dream was the long- 
dead shipbuilder Rifkin’s attempt 


to combine the best of two types of 
rigging in one of the fleet’s largest 
vessels. She was square-rigged on 
her forward and topmainmasts, 
schooner-rigged on her main and 
mizzen. Sharp course changes 
could result in mass confusion. 

There was little of that this 
time. Everyone was too frightened 
to make a mistake. 

“Oh!” said Rickli. Nothing else 
would come. 

“Jesus,” said the Shipwrecked 
Earthman, softly. “What the hell is 
it?” 

“Grossfenaja. The deepdark- 
devil.” 

Rifkin's Dream slowly heeled 
over as her rudder took hold and 
she took the wind on her beam. Her 
stern slid sideways toward the thing 
rising from the deep. The nearest 
seining ship winded its own horns 
and cut its net lines too. 

A shout from the masthead di- 
rected their attention forward. Half 
a kilometer ahead, another one was 
rising. Then another, off the port 
quarter. 

“Never heard of anything like 
this!” Rickli shouted. The nearest 
beast was still surfacing, more and 
more tentacles slapping water, 
some reaching for Rifkin's Dream. 
Dymon Tipsword shouted for the 
younger boys to get below. 

“Must have been the earth- 
quake,” Hakim muttered. “Christ! 
Another one.” 
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The main body of the nearest 
broke water. It was over sixty 
meters long and serpentine, like a 
fat Midgard serpent whose tail had 
turned into a kraken. The head was 
at the end opposite the main mass 
of tentacles, with just two five- 
meter Fenaja-type limbs nearby. 

Regaining his composure, Rick- 
li said, “Any of the other old mon- 
sters I would’ve believed, but 
this....’’ 

The creature writhed in an ef- 
fort to direct its head toward the 
ship, but it seemed Tipsword had 
acted in time and the vessel would 
slip away. 

“Sandweg!” the forward look- 
out cried. A moment later he 
hurtled into the sea as the vessel 
plowed into a dense young stand, 
the tops of which hadn’t yet broken 
water. The bows rose high, Rifkin's 
Dream shuddered, then lurched 
forward as her momentum snapped 
or uprooted the plants. 

But she hadn’t enough way on 
to carry her through. Her stern and 
rudder hung up. In moments she 
was dead in the water. 

“Battle stations!’’ Tipsword 
bellowed. “You boys below, see if 
she’s sprung any leaks. Spearsong, 
get a boat over. Winchmen, stand 
by to kedge her. Thomas, get coals 
from the galley.” 

Hakim ran. Rickli, trying to 
stay out of the way, wondered how 
their puny weapons, even fire. 


could stave off the predator. He 
glanced at the rest of the fleet. No 
help there. Panic and confusion 
were the supreme admirals of the 
moment. And running for shallow- 
er water seemed no real solution. 
The creature that had surfaced im- 
mediately ahead was already drag- 
ging itself through water just four 
meters deep. Speed seemed the only 
escape. 

He noted a racked harpoon with 
an ornate grip of brunwhal ivory. 
His own, that the crew had given 
him when he had been Left Hand 
Sea Terror, best chaser spritman in 
the fleet. He hobbled over and ex- 
changed it for his cane. There was 
comfort in the familiar grip. He 
would die with his old companion 
in hand. 

The decks and tops seemed 
utter chaos, yet the frenetic activity 
had its purposes. But for the thing 
bearing down, it might have been 
the last moment before an ordinary 
Fenaja fight. There had been more 
panic and confusion at LaFata. 
Rickli stayed out of the way, grad- 
ually drifted forward. 

The sword, ax, and harpoon 
men all seemed so young, just boys. 
Where were the longbeards, the 
grizzled old men who had manned 
the rail at LaFata? Dead, of course. 
Still there, consigned to the deep. 
Not many had been as lucky as he. 
Half this crew had transferred 
aboard after that battle. 
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“Jesus,” he murmured, borrow- 
ing from the Shipwrecked Earth- 
man. The thing’s head was scarred 
with a mouth large enough to take 
a man or Fenaja at a gulp. 

Twenty meters from Dream, it 
plunged beneath the water, torpe- 
doing into the sandweg wrack left 
by the ship’s passage. Rickli 
shouted a warning to Spearsong, 
but too late. The head rose and de- 
stroyed the longboat with a single 
snap of huge jaws. The foretenta- 
cles snatched men from the water. 

The thing’s rear smashed into 
the port side. The vessel jumped, 
shook, groaned in protest. Every- 
one went tumbling. Rigging boys 
rained from above, smashing into 
deck or sea with terrified screams. 
Rickli lost the harpoon. 

Tipsword thunderously ordered 
everyone back to the rail. Then a 
tentacle whipped over and snatched 
him away from the wheel. He went 
over the side, into the sea, hacking 
with a rare metal sword. 

Though they numbered only 
twenty and were no thicker than a 
man’s arm, the monster’s rear ten- 
tacles seemed to fall in a deadly 
rain. Against them harpoons were 
useless. The sword and ax men 
managed to damage a few, but the 
beast seemed oblivious to pain. Its 
head reared high to starboard and 
observed critically while its tail 
worked murder to port. 

Dead men speckled the sea. 


Tentacles began reaching through 
hatches and snaking out the boys 
below. Terrified, pathetic screams 
echoed below decks. 

Rickli suddenly understood that 
they were fighting the wrong end. 
Its normal prey probably never 
realized that. He tried to tell some- 
one, but with Dymon gone there 
was no one to make them listen. He 
glanced to starboard. The creature 
was casually nibbling on a boat- 
man. He bent, picked up a 
harpoon, cast it. 

His knee betrayed him. He col- 
lapsed on bloody sand, almost cried 
when the harpoon whispered past 
the thing’s trunk, a meter below his 
target. He had to' get closer. 

It had to be out the bowsprit. 
From nowhere else could he be cer- 
tain of being close enough to over- 
come his knee. He grabbed another 
harpoon and started. 

There wasn’t much thought in 
the journey, that seemed an endless 
pilgrimage to keep a rendezvous 
with death. There was pain such 
as he hadn’t known since the Fen- 
aja harpoon had struck. Tentacles 
whipped about with Rickli Manlove 
seemingly their special target. One 
seized him round the bad knee, 
pulled and squeezed, but fate 
placed a level-headed axman near- 
by. He went on, crawling, dragging 
the re-injured leg. Something had 
gone in the knee. He had heard and 
felt it. 
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Three meters out the bowsprit, 
he collapsed, unable to go on. 

Salt spray stung his eyes. Or 
was it tears? Failed again.... He 
wasn’t sure where he was, on a 
chaser racing after the humping 
brown back of a brunwhal, or lying 
half-dead after LaFata.... His will 
returned. Then his strength. Just 
enough. He made it to the leads- 
man’s platform, dragged himself 
upright, gripped his harpoon, 
threw. 

And sagged in defeat. Low 
again. It buried itself deep, but a 
meter below the huge yellow eye for 
which he had aimed. 

“Rickli! Rickli Manlove!” The 
Earthman’s curious, harshly ac- 
cented voice seemed to come from 
years and kilometers away. Slowly, 
he turned. 

The Earthman stood at the foot 
of the bowsprit, harpoon in one 
hand, his talisman in the other. A 
tentacle had him round the waist. 

Rickli reached a futile hand.... 

The Earthman put the harpoon 
in the air. It slapped his palm. 

He felt familiar ivory, the old, 
comfortable grip of his high years. 

He turned. He aimed. He cast. 

He collapsed, but only after he 
had seen his old companion buried 
grip-deep in the yellow eye. 

Rickli lay unconscious for days. 
He came round to find Rifkin’s 
Dream, with help from other ships. 


trying to keep afloat during repairs 
to her hull and rigging. Some ves- 
sels worked the beast’s remains. 
Masts crowded the battle site. 
Through them he could see a sim- 
ilar cluster in the distance. 

The Shipwrecked Earthman lay 
beside him, drugged, his waist a 
mass of ripped skin and ugly 
bruises. His guts must have been 
churned good. His talisman re- 
mained gripped in his left hand. 

“Good afternoon. Captain.” 

“Ilyana Wildhaber. What’re 
you doing here?” 

“Keeping this tub off the bot- 
tom.” She was captain oi Replete, a 
repair and stores vessel. “It’s a 
jinx.” 

“Have Weatherhead change 
our station.” 

“There’ll be changes. This - 
made LaFata look like a christen- 
ing party.” 

“Tell me.” 

“There were six of them. Sev- 
eral ships weren’t as lucky as 
Dream. Three were dragged into 
the deep. Six more went down in 
the shallows. Two we’ll refloat. 
Most everyone got involved.” 

“Guess there’ll be work for a 
crippled sailmaker, then.” Rickli’s 
greatest fear was that the crew 
would vote him supernumerary, a 
fear that had begun while the Fen- 
aja harpoon still quivered in his 
knee. No such vote had been taken 
in living memory, even against in- 
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corrigibles, but Rickli felt he was a 
child of fate. A malevolent fate. 

“Didn’t you hear? You’re cap- 
tain now.” 

“No.” 

“Yes. They voted. You’ll re- 
place Dymon. If you live.” 

Rickli at last found the nerve to 
look down. “A one-legged man?” 

She shrugged. “Got to go. You 
lie still, don’t get it infected. They’d 
take it off at the neck next time.” 

Rickli stared at the battered 
masts and rigging, pondering the 
odd course of fate. A harpoon man 
in good condition grew old in his 
job, usually perishing when age 
tricked him into fatal error. But as 
a sailmaker who could fight, he had 
with one cast of a harpoon won the 
hearts of a crew. 

Such as it might be. His eleva- 
tion might be a mockery. Losses 
had been heavy when he had made 
his throw. 

Rifkin's Dream did not weigh 
anchor for six weeks and then 
moved only a kilometer. Rickli and 
the Earthman were both off their 
backs but not in good health. 
Hakim couldn’t handle solid food. 

Rickli drilled his crew merci- 
lessly, trying to meld a scattering of 
veterans and dozens of transfers 
into a new ship’s company. 

“What do you think?” he asked 
the Earthman one day. 

“They’ll cope. They always do. 
Why worry?” 


“I want them to look sharp. 
We’re going on pilgrimage.” 

“Landing?” The Shipwrecked 
Earthman had never visited the site 
of Man’s first touchdown on Quiet 
Sea. During his tenure individual 
ships or squadrons had felt the 
need and made the hadj, but Rif- 
kin's Dream had sailed on, remain- 
ing with the fleet as it crawled from 
bank to bank. It had been twenty- 
five years since the vessel had gone. 

“The whole fleet. We need the 
luck. Two disasters in one year.... 
It’s time.” 

Landing’s special significance 
hadn’t attained religious standing, 
but some superstition had attached 
itself, encouraged by the augurs. To 
maintain their birthluck, all Chil- 
dren of the Sky were encouraged to 
visit the Ship every few years. 

The reason, the Earthman had 
suggested, was so the augurs at the 
Ship could gather information from 
scattered sources, collate it, and 
disseminate it again. 

The Earthman, Rickli reflected, 
had a lot of strange ideas about the 
Children of the Sky. He supposed 
that was the alien viewpoint. What- 
ever, Thomas was eager to reach 
Landing. 

If anything, the encounter with 
Grossfenaja had ripened and mel- 
lowed their relationship. The 
Earthman now shared more of his 
alien thoughts. 

While crossing the Finneran 
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Bank, the traditional boundary be- 
tween seas well-known and the 
frontier waters the fleet generally 
cruised, just a week’s fast sail from 
Landing, Rickli said, “Thomas, 
you’ve never told us why you’re 
here. Something must’ve brought 
you.’’ 

The sun had set an hour before. 
The bright jewels of the galaxy 
winked down as they began their 
migration toward dawn. Rifkin’s 
Dream had settled into the long, 
lonely silence of night, whispering 
and creaking to herself, but telling 
few stories to listening ears. The 
passage of ships excited biolumin- 
escent plankton in the shallows, 
scrawling pale stripes across the 
quiet sea. Hakim stared at the 
stars, at the constellation the sea 
people called the Spiderfish, for a 
long time. 

“I don’t know, Rickli,’’ he said 
at last. “Why does a man leave 
home? I thought 1 knew then. 
Somehow, from here, it doesn’t 
seem all that important.’’ 

“Was it so wicked a thing?’’ 
Rickli knew he had touched a nerve 
with the initial question. When 
Thomas stayed awake to watch the 
Spiderfish, he was feeling home- 
sick. That much Rickli knew for 
sure about the Earthman. 

Hakim frowned to him, his ex- 
pression barely visible in the star- 
light. Afraid he had overstepped, 
Rickli turned to survey the running 
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lights of nearby ships. Night sailing 
could be tricky. 

“Some thought so. You 
wouldn’t comprehend. The survival 
imperatives are different. Here, you 
all live in the same environment 
and culture.” He pointed upward. 
“There’s a fleet, the greatest of 
them all. Every ship is as far from 
its neighbor as we are from any of 
them. Some are big, some small, 
some strong, some weak. Like the 
fishes of the sea. Here, there’re 
warm shallows where the living is 
easy and the fish get along, then the 
cold deeps, and in them things that 
get hungry, that sometimes surface, 
like Grossfenaja....” 

Rickli wasn’t sure he followed, 
unless the Earthman meant that 
some of his people preyed on 
others. “You mean like the pirate 
ship in the Saga of Wilga Stone- 
cipher?” 

“Eh? Oh. Yes, I suppose so. In 
any case, men Outside sometimes 
go after other men the way chasers 
pursue brunwhal.” 

He went silent, continued star- 
ing at the Spiderfish. 

Rickli knew he had pushed as 
far as he dared, yet couldn’t resist 
asking, “Would you go back now? 
If you had the chance?” 

Hakim studied him a moment, 
looked back to the sky, said noth- 
ing. Rickli shrugged, surveyed the 
fleet again. 

Thomas had been thinking 
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about it, he knew. The man 
couldn’t help it, no more than he 
could help thinking about serving 
in chasers, despite LaFata. The 
Earthman was crippled too. It just 
wasn’t anything as obvious as a 
missing leg. Perhaps it could be 
called a broken heartline home. 

Landing, for those who had 
never seen it, appeared on the 
horizon as the most outstanding 
anomaly of the sea, a great hump 
rising from the water like the' back 
of some mythologically huge brun- 
whal. 

“That’s the Ship,” Rickli told 
the Shipwrecked Earthman, when 
the thing finally became visible 
from helm level. Excited crewmen 
had been scampering up and down 
the rigging for hours. But not 
Hakim. He had a positive terror of 
heights. 

Strange, for a man who flew be- 
tween the stars. 

“Jesus, how’d they bring her 
down in one piece?” 

“They didn’t, really.” Rickli 
scanned the fleet. By now, every 
vessel had hoisted at least one black 
sail. Some looked like the dark 
birds of death Hakim had called 
them. The chaser crews were get- 
ting impatient, waiting for Weath- 
erhead’s permission to begin their 
race to the ancient wreck. “That’s 
why we’re still here.” 

The vessel had been built at the 
close of Old Earth’s Twenty-second 


Century, equipped with crude hy- 
per generators, to take out eertain 
political favorites before an antici- 
pated collapse of civilization. Al- 
most two kilometers long, she had 
never been meant to enter atmos- 
phere. Rickli was unsure of the cir- 
cumstances that had brought her 
to, and had forced her landing 
upon. Quiet Sea. Only the augurs 
knew. He cared only that it had 
been managed and that his ances- 
tors had survived. 

Thomas cared, mostly from cur- 
iosity, but could get no more from 
Rickli. 

“Ask the augurs when we get 
there,” Manlove kept telling him. 
“They’ll spend a month talking to 
anyone willing to listen.” 

He thought he understood 
Thomas’s interest. The Ship was 
the nearest a connection Outside as 
existed on Quiet Sea. A hopeless, 
cen tu ries-ou t-of-d ate connection , 
but certainly something more con- 
crete than shared specieshood. 

Outsiders, judging by Hakim, 
set great store by artifacts and pos- 
sessions. The Earthman still, at 
times, mourned some small item 
lost when Jiis ship had been looted. 

Rickli had spread the- word 
among the captains, but little had 
turned up. Everything convertible 
had long since been made into 
something useful. 

Weatherhead released the chas- 
ers. With a strong following breeze 
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they were soon dwindling in their 
race to the hump. 

“You really miss it that much?” 
the Earthman asked. 

Rickli smiled. “It shows? I 
think it’s just not being able. It was 
my life, you know.” 

“I understand.” Thomas glanc- 
ed at the sky. “Those old-timers 
had guts. People out there nowa- 
days, in their shoes, would just give 
up.” 

“It was a chosen crew. They 
knew they couldn’t go back before 
they started.” 

“A definite advantage. None of 
us can, but few of us realize it.” 
After a pause: “You know, I think 
what I miss most, more than land, 
is birds. They were always a symbol 
of freedom.” His expression be- 
came faraway. Rickli reached out 
and, for an instant, let his hand rest 
lightly on the Earthman’s shoulder. 

Thomas had told him a dozen 
times that his fellows would not be 
coming to rescue him. They had 
had no idea where to look. 

It was almost dark when Rif- 
kin 's, Dream dropped her stone an- 
chors. In the morning she would 
move to one of the stone quays 
whiskering the dry land the Chil- 
dren of the Sky had built around 
their Ship. 

“Seems to me,” said the Earth- 
man, gazing at the island that had 
taken centuries to create, “that it 
would’ve been easier to poulder. 
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More land for less fill.” 

Rickli had to have it explained. 
Thomas told him about dikes and 
sub-sea-level land recovery. 

“Suggest it to the augurs. They 
might be interested.” 

“I’m not sure I want to go any- 
more.” Hakim nervously caressed 
his talisman. Since his narrow es- 
cape, he had kept it with him al- 
ways. 

Rickli smiled. Of course he 
would go, just as he himself would 
visit a chaser if invited. Every man 
tried to mend his heartlines. 

“They’ve made a lot of headway 
since I was here last,” Rickli said 
the following morning, as Rifkin's 
Dream warped in to a low stone 
pier. “They’ve doubled the land 
area. They didn’t used to work that 
hard at it.” 

The Earthman observed with- 
out comment. Several vessels were 
already off-loading ballast to be 
added to the fill. The Ship itself was 
completely surrounded. Curious 
sea people were looking it over, 
some lining up at an open hatchway 
for an interior tour. 

“Rickli, it sounds defeatist, but 
why bother? You seem to have 
adapted.” 

“We did without for centuries. 
It was just a dream thing. Ships 
would come on pilgrimage and 
everyone would bring a stone as a 
symbolic gift. They piled up. Then 
the augurs built a little sawmill on 
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the pile. It made cutting sandweg 
so much easier that people started 
thinking it might be handy to have 
an island just for that. So they 
started bringing bigger loads of 
stone. Didn’t push it, though, be- 
cause they were used to doing 
things the old way. Then the augurs 
built a bigger sawmill, that handled 
about half the sandweg used in the 
fleets, and a smelter where they 
turned out almost a tonne of metal 
a month.” 

He took out the knife that, with 
the captaincy, he had inherited 
from Dymon Tipsword. “This’s a 
genuine Wintermantel. Better than 
anything“they make here, but it 
took the man a month, sometimes, 
to make one blade.” 

Hakim laughed sourly. “The 
glories of industrialization.” 

“It’s so bad? Look there. Places 
where they can take a ship out of 
the water for repairs. And ways 
where they can build a ship in a 
tenth the time it takes at sea, with a 
quarter of the men.” 

“No. I’m a cynic. What’re those 
buildings down there? Beyond the 
drydocks and shipyard.” 

“I don’t know. They’re new. 
Must be important, though. That’s 
a lot of sandweg to hold out of ship 
construction.” 

“Uhm. Curious.” 

It wasn’t till later that Rickli 
realized he had missed the specific 
that had caught the Earthman’s 


eye. The buildings had glass win- 
dows. Hundreds of them, especially 
on top. 

Partial starts on other buildings 
lay scattered over the manmade is- 
land. The augurs seemed to have a 
big program in mind. Rickli frown- 
ed. Providing the materials cost the 
fleets time and materials they could 
use themselves. He didn’t under- 
stand. Unless there were rewards 
worth the cost, as with the sawmills 
and smelters. 

Thomas didn’t know what he 
wanted. Sometimes he would start 
for the pier, then would pace, then 
would return to wait till Rickli had 
fulfilled his duties. Then he would 
grow impatient again, only to re- 
peat the cycle. 

At last Rickli felt able to go. He 
left the ship to the duty section and, 
with Thomas’s help, slowly advanc- 
ed up the pier. He felt uncomfort- 
able, naked, defenseless, so wide 
had the world expanded. And he 
felt dizzy. For the first time in a 
decade he was on footing that did 
not sway and roll with the restless- 
ness of the sea. 

“This isn’t going to cut it,” said 
Thomas. “I’m going to make those 
crutches.” 

They had argued about it be- 
fore. Rickli didn’t want them. But 
practicality began to alter his 
mindset. 

“Where’re you going?” he 
asked. Hakim was turning right. 
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away from the rusty mountain of 
the Ship. 

“I want to look at something.” 

But they never reached the win- 
dowed buildings. Rickli’s leg both- 
ered him too much. At his request 
they paused to rest in the shade of 
an oddly designed hull in the last 
stages of construction. 

The Earthman studied it, final- 
ly asked, “How much glass do they 
make here, Rickli?” 

He shrugged. “Things have 
changed. Used to be just a little, 
from bottom sand, for special bot- 
tles and trinkets.” 

“Hand-blown?” Thomas ran 
his fingers over the smooth seam- 
less hull. 

“Never saw it done any other 
way.” He, too, studied the strange 
vessel. So much metal had gone 
into its construction. Surely the 
augurs wouldn’t be so wasteful. “Is 
something wrong?” 

“I don’t know. This isn’t my na- 
tive sea. But there’s something odd 
here, something that makes me feel 
the way I did just before the Gross- 
fenaja surfaced.” He caressed his 
talisman, which protruded from the 
waistband of his trousers. 

Perhaps because he was in a 
suggestable mood, or because he 
was uncomfortable ashore, Rickli 
began to feel it too. “Let’s go back 
to the ship. You make those 
crutches, and we’ll poke around 
later.” 


“Crutches? Oh. yes.” He helped 
Rickli up, saying, “Maybe you 
should think about a wooden leg.” 

“A what?” 

By way of explanation, Thomas 
told him a decidedly fishy tale 
about an ancient seaman named 
Long John Silver. The idea intrig- 
ued Rickli. Though the notion 
wasn’t unique, it hadn’t occurred to 
him in relation to himself. He had 
encountered few men who’d had to 
cope with being an amputee. The 
state of medicine was such that few 
men ever survived such operations. 

Returning, they encountered 
acquaintances from Replete, who, 
in good humor, offered to carry 
Rickli back to Rifkin’s Dream, al- 
though the ship was out of their 
way. It seemed they hoped his luck 
would rub off. Though it hurt his 
pride, he accepted. His remaining 
leg hurt more. 

As they moved down the pier, 
Hakim asked one of the women, 
“May I see your knife?” A shiny 
new fishknife protruded from her 
waistband. 

Grinning, “Sure. The augurs 
are trading them for sandweg.” 
Less cheerfully: “After Pimental, 
we’re overstocked.” 

Rickli thought the Earthman 
would never stop turning the blade, 
examining its grip, thumbing its 
edge. Finally: “Rickli, can I see 
yours?” 

The sailors, now puzzled, re- 
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leased him so he could hand Thom- 
as the knife. It was one of only a 
dozen iron blades to be found 
aboard Rifkin's Dream. “Forged 
by Aulgur Wintermantel himself,” 
he told the others. The smith, 
though a century dead, was still a 
legend. 

The Earthman placed Rickli’s 
knife-back down on pier stone, sud- 
denly swung the other so that their 
edges met sharply. 

“Thomas!” 

Ilyana’s women growled an- 
grily. 

Hakim held the blades up for 
all to see. Rickli’s had been deeply 
notched, the other nicked imper- 
ceptibly. 

“A genuine Wintermantel?” 
the new blade’s owner asked, her 
anger fading as she saw the quality 
of her knife. “Really?” 

“Yes.” Rickli was dumfounded. 
His edge should have damaged the 
other. 

As the sailors drifted away, 
talking excitedly of further trades, 
Hakim said, “You may get an an- 
swer to the question you asked the 
other night.” He didn’t apologize 
for damaging the Wintermantel. 
He seemed terribly upset. 

Rickli let it ride till they were 
comfortably back aboard, observ- 
ing ship and Ship from the cap- 
tain’s station. The Earthman stared 
into the distance and caressed his 
talisman. 


“What is it, Thomas? What’s 
wrong?” 

“I’m not sure. The knife. The 
finish on that hull. The glass-top- 
ped buildings. But especially the 
knife.” 

“Why? It was a good one.” 

“Exactly. Too good, Rickli. I 
don’t care what the augurs have 
been doing, they couldn’t have 
made that knife. That was a ma- 
chined blade, an Outside blade. 
The question is, did it come with 
the Ship?” After a glance toward 
the strange buildings, “I’m afraid 
of the answer.” 

Rickli made the intuitive leap. 
“You think the augurs are in touch 
with your people?” 

“Not mine, Rickli. Not mine.” 

“Ah, so. The enemy. Your Fen- 
aja.” 

Hakim took the talisman from 
his waistband, peered down its long 
axis. 

“Grossfenaja.” One word. But 
still he wouldn’t elaborate. 

“Your enemies are mine. Twice 
you’ve honored my life.” 

“So it goes,” Hakim murmured 
to himself, the ancient acceptance 
of fate characteristic of the Chil- 
dren of the Sky. “No. They’re mer- 
ciless. They’d destroy you all if I 
dragged you in. If they’re really 
here.” 

Now Rickli said, “So it goes. If 
they’re that kind of people, then 
they should be enemies.” 
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“Stay out of it, Rickli. Stay out. 
I’ll try to avoid them. Yes. That’s 
best. If they don’t know I’m here, 
they won’t bother anybody. I’ll just 
stay aboard till you put to sea 
again. I’ll decide what to do when 
you’re ready to cast off.” 

But the wills of Fate and the 
Shipwrecked Earthman weren’t in 
concert. Shortly, Rickli said, 
“What’s this?” indicating a group 
coming down the pier. “Ship 
augurs.” 

A youth ran up, announced, 
“Augurs Blackcraft and Homewood 
request permission to board, sir.” 

“Granted.” To Thomas, “The 
top people. Must’ve heard about 
the Grossfenaja.” 

“Uhm.” Hakim was not con- 
vinced. 

The augurs were old, and some 
disabled. The lore mastery was re- 
served to those no longer able to 
cope with the sea. Though the 
whole party boarded, only Black- 
craft and Homewood, male and fe- 
male, approached the captain’s sta- 
tion. Both eyed the Earthman. 

“Greetings,” said Homewood, 
her voice surprisingly youthful. 
“It’s been long since Landing was 
honored by Rifkin s Dream. ” 

“And longer since Dream was 
graced by the presence of an elder 
augur.” Rickli decided he should 
try to put them on the defensive. 

Their eyes kept drifting to 
Thomas. 


“We hear some strange things 
have befallen in the interim.” 
Blackcraft seemed strangely wary. 
“The years drift past, the ships 
come in, and sailors tell their tales. 
Some were hard to credit.” 

“No doubt. The young embel- 
lish with drama. A Saga grows from 
ordinary events.” 

“So it goes.” 

“Yet these tales seemed no rig- 
ging boy’s daydream.” said Home- 
wood, looking directly at the Earth- 
man. 

“How can we judge the truth of 
sea stories?” 

“Never mind the fencing, 
Rickli,” said Hakim. To the 
augurs: “What do you want?” 

“You’re the Shipwrecked 
Earthman?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Are you the man called Thom- 
as Hakim?” 

“What do you want?” 

“You must come with us.” 

“No,” said Rickli. “Thomas is 
restricted to ship.” 

They were growing irritated. 
Blackcraft grumbled, “Captain, 
these are matters beyond you. And 
I remind you, you’re no longer at 
sea.” 

“An oversight that can be cor- 
rected with a word.” 

“Tell your masters,” said the 
Earthman, “that if they want me, 
they’ll have to come see me them- 
selves.” 
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“Masters?” 

“The Outsiders. The Sangaree. 
The people who sent you here. The 
people who have been giving you 
Outside goods in return for use of 
Landing. You probably think 
they’ve done well by you. But you’ve 
been cheated. Terribly. You don’t 
know them, don’t know what they 
are. Tell them that if they want 
Thomas Hakim, they’ll have to 
meet him before the Children of the 
Sky. You’ll learn.” 

They could see Thomas was im- 
movable. Homewood bowed slight- 
ly. “So it goes.” She and Black- 
wood rejoined their deputation. 
Soon one of the lesser augurs was 
hurrying up the pier. 

“Ah.” The Earthman chuckled 
nervously. “I was right. But I was 
only guessing.” 

“What’s it all about, Thomas?” 
Rickli asked. 

“My enemies are here. But 
they’re not sure who I am.” After a 
time: “You should have stayed out 
of it.” 

Rickli shrugged. “You’re my 
friend. You were my right hand at 
Pimental.” From the captain’s 
equipment rack he took a shell- 
horn. “You’re one of our own 
now.” He blew recall. 

Stunned silence settled over 
Landing. Then sea people were 
everywhere, running. Before the 
Earthman could protest, Rickli had 
had danger pennons run to the 


main and had instructed the ar- 
morer to fill the weapons racks. By 
ones, twos, and threes, crewmen 
came running aboard, battering the 
augurs in their haste to reach their 
stations. 

“You’re a fool, Rickli Manlove. 
This isn’t your fight.” But the 
Earthman wore a smile. 

“Maybe. Stay out of the way till 
I get muster.” 

Other vessels, too, began ready- 
ing weapons and sail. The chaos on 
Landing diminished as crews found 
their ways to their ships. 

Through the confusion came a 
wedge of five tall men in outlandish 
clothing. Rickli stared. They were 
heavier than his people, more mus- 
cular. Even from a distance he 
could see that there was no humor 
in their faces. 

“These are your enemies?” he 
asked. 

“Some of them. Watch the little 
one. The one who seems the least. 
He’s their leader, Gaab w’Telle. 
There’re blood debts between us. 
I’ll keep out of sight.” He slipped 
down into the galley. 

Rickli called his armorer. 

The five came aboard as if they 
owned Rifkin 's Dream. Their not 
having asked permission aggravat- 
ed Rickli’s predisposition to dislike 
them. The light one spoke with 
Homewood and Blackcraft, then 
came aft. All five had hard, dark 
eyes. Fenaja eyes. 
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“Where is he?” Telle asked. He 
glanced speculatively at Rickli’s 
stump. 

Quiet as death, with an expres- 
sion as grim, Thomas slipped from 
the galley, his talisman in hand. He 
nodded. 

“Right behind you,” Rickli re- 
plied. 

They turned. The leader went 
pale. “You!” 

“Of course. I take some killing. 
How’s the universe been treating 
you. Telle? Not well, I hope.” 

“But....” 

“As a writer once said, the re- 
ports of my death were exaggerat- 
ed. You didn’t send enough 
shooters.” 

So, thought Rickli, this was the 
man who had tried to kill Thomas. 
He signaled his armorer. Crewmen 
began selecting weapons. 

Men of Quiet Sea almost never 
used weapons against one another. 
Rickli doubted his men could now. 
But maybe the Qutsiders wouldn’t 
recognize the bluff. 

“I’ll make sure this time. This’s 
one operation you’re not going to 
wreck.” He didn’t seem impressed 
by the martial display. 

Thomas pointed his talisman. 

The leader laughed. “Bluffing 
with a dead lasepistol, von Rhor? 
Six years old? Gotta. Take him.” 

Qne man took one step. 

There was a dazzling flash. The 
man fell, steam twisting from a 


small black hole in his back. 

Pandemonium. Crewmen scat- 
tered. The augurs fled to the bows. 
The tableau of confrontation re- 
mained a tense pocket of false calm 
amidst the confusion. 

Telle and his men seemed 
stricken. And Thomas, too, as 
though he could neither believe 
what he had done nor that his 
weapon had actually functioned. 

Rickli took his ivory-gripped 
harpoon from the captain’s equip- 
ment rack. A great calm, like that 
of the last moment before the cast 
from a racing chaser’s sprit, de- 
scended upon him. The sight of one 
man killing another had not shaken 
him as much as he thought it 
should. Maybe he would react later, 
after the tension had passed. 

“Six years. Telle. Six years I’ve 
sailed the quiet sea, without a hope, 
yet cherishing this thing. My only 
regret had been that you were still 
alive, that I’d failed and you were 
still peddling your death dust. 

“I don’t expect to live through 
this. I tried to avoid it because it’ll 
cost these good people. The augurs 
think you’re benefactors; yet you’re 
raising the drug right in their front 
yard. When I die, you’ll carry the 
candle to light my way into Hell.” 

“Spoken like a true hero,” Telle 
sneered. But most of his arrogance 
had faded. 

“Rickli,” said the Earthman. 
“A favor.” 
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“Anything, Thomas.” 

“Have them stripped. Move the 
shooters forward.” 

“Thomas?” Telle asked. “What 
happened to.Nicholas von Rhor?” 

“Don’t mean anything here, 
Telle. And just between us, that’s 
not it either.” The bodyguards 
moved away. “Actually, it’s Soren 
Deatherage.” 

“The Hell Stars!” 

“Yes.” 

Rickli did not understand the 
exchange, but the winds of hatred 
blowing between the men made it 
clear they had hurt one another 
deeply and often. Maybe Thomas 
would explain later. But he doubt- 
ed it. He had learned more about 
Hakim in the past ten minutes than 
in all the years before. 

Thomas handed his talisman to 
the armorer, began shedding his 
own clothing. 

Rickli had never seen Thomas 
unclothed. Now he frowned. The 
Earthman was older than he had 
suspected. His body hair was 
heavily salted with grey. 

“In the fleets we settle personal 
disputes by wrestling,” said Hakim. 
“Man to man. Telle. I’ll be 
thinking about what you did to my 
wife.” 

A smile ghosted across Telle’s 
thin lips. “Then I’ll remember 
Karamar and the Hell Stars.” With 
a swiftness that stunned Rickli, he 
attacked. 


Thomas was lighter, shorter. All 
the disadvantages seemed his. Yet 
he held his own. 

He moved as suddenly as Telle, 
throwing an open-handed finger 
punch Rickli was unable to follow. 
Telle blocked with a forearm as he 
whipped past, flicked a kick at 
Hakim’s groin. Thomas took it on 
his thigh, unleashed a kick of his 
own that connected with the back 
of Telle’s pivotal knee as he turned. 
Telle went down. As he did, he 
caught Thomas’s foot and dragged 
the smaller man with him. They 
rolled across the deck, kneeing, 
gouging, biting, then broke, 
bounced up, and squared off. They 
traded feints and counterfeints al- 
most too subtle for Rickli to follow. 

This, he thought, was another 
new facet of Hakim. The style of 
fighting was quick and deadly. He 
was glad Thomas hadn’t lost his 
temper under the heavy needling of 
his first few years aboard. He might 
not be able to work ship, but he 
could kill. 

The fighters came together in a 
flurry of punches and kicks. Then 
Hakim was on the deck, bleeding 
from one cheek. Telle circled him 
warily while Thomas awaited a 
chance to regain his feet. 

Thomas seemed less practiced 
and clearly had less stamina than 
his opponent. Rickli worried. 

Hakim suddenly seemed to do 
three things at once, reversing their 
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positions. Now he circled cautiously 
while Telle awaited a chance to rise. 

It went on and on, time weigh- 
ing ever more heavily on the Earth- 
man. He was getting slower. Telle 
began moving with more confi- 
dence. 

The larger man suddenly moved 
in, forcing a contest of strength. 
For long minutes the two strained 
in one another’s grasp; then there 
was a loud crack. Thomas gasped. 
His left arm went slack. Telle 
stepped back with a look of satis- 
faction — and Thomas loosed a 
kick that destroyed his knee as 
thoroughly as the Fenaja harpoon 
had destroyed Rickli’s. 

Telle went down with an expres- 
sion of pained surprise. 

Holding his broken arm with 
his good hand, Thomas circled, 
waiting to kick again. 

Telle seized an ax from a nearby 
weapons rack, threw. Thomas 
dodged, but not fast enough. The 
blade opened a gash on the outside 
of his left thigh. He fell, his blood 
staining the deck. He tried to rise, 
groaned, fell back, dragged himself 
to the mizzenmast, placed his back 
to it. 

Telle pulled a sword from the 
rack, crawled toward the Earth- 
man. 

“Thomas!” Thomas Hakim!” 
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The Shipwrecked Earthman looked 
Rickli’s way. Manlove threw the 
ivory-gripped harpoon. 

It slapped Thomas’s hand. He 
held on. 

Crossing the Finneran Bank by 
night again, Rickli Manlove peered 
at the Spiderfish. Unnatural stars 
had been blooming there since be- 
fore sundown. Thomas’s people 
had come searching for their en- 
emies. Hakim’s message, sent on 
Telle’s Landing equipment, had 
gotten through. 

Quiet Sea would never, be the 
same. 

Rickli thought of Hakim’s talis- 
man, of the battle, and of Outside 
as Thomas had described it before 
Rifkin’s Dream had departed 
Landing. He wondered if, knowing 
of those things, the augurs would 
have pulled the Earthman from the 
sea six years ago. 

Too late now. 

“So it goes,” he murmured, sur- 
veying the running lights of the 
fleet. “When the grunling aren’t 
running, the blackfin are.” 

Changes due or no, there was 
work to be done. Fish to be caught, 
sandweg to be harvested, Fenaja to 
be fought, stone to be transported 
to Landing. He had enough to con- 
cern him here on the quiet sea. 




In which banker/ supernaturalist Willy Newbury rents a 
house in the French West Indies, a house furnished with 
voodoo warnings, deadly snakes and ghosts. 


The Yellow Man 

by L. SPRAGUE DE CAMP 


The yellow man said, “And 
what. Monsieur, are you doing, 
moving into my house?” 

I had rented the station wagon 
in Fort-de-France and driven out to 
the place 1 had taken. I, my wife, 
and three children were carrying 
suitcases, dress bags, cameras, and 
other gear into the house when this 
man appeared in the driveway. 

Something told me at once that 
he spelled trouble. He was about of 
my height, but slender, with a 
yellow-tan skin and curly rather 
than kinky hair. Before such people 
became hypersensitive about the 
term, we used to call them mulat- 
toes. 

“Your house?” I said, putting 
down the two suitcases. “Excuse 
me. Monsieur, but is this not the 
house of Marcel Argenton?” 

“Technically, it is,” he replied. 
My family, also, had put down 
their burdens to listen. “But Mon- 
sieur Argenton has rented it to me 


for the summer.” 

“There must be some mistake,” 
I said. “Monsieur Argenton has 
rented the house to me for the next 
three weeks. I can show you the 
lease.” 

“Me also, I could show you the 
lease if I had it with me. I rented the 
house only the past week, through 
the agent Privas, in Fort-de- 
France.” 

“Ah,” I said, “that explains it. 
I met Monsieur Argenton in the 
United States, three months past. I 
rented the house from him directly, 
and I suppose he forgot to cancel 
his listing with the local agent. I re- 
gret to cause you of the trouble — ” 

“You will not cause me of the 
trouble. Monsieur. On the con- 
trary, it is I who must excuse myself 
for dispossessing you.” 

This was going to be sticky. 
Luckily, I outweighed the man by 
twenty pounds and was in good 
condition for a man of sedentary 
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occupation. I put on my fighting 
face. 

“You will not dispossess me. 
Monsieur,” I said. “lam here; my 
lease antedates yours; and here I 
stay.” 

The man started to say some- 
thing, then jerked his head around 
as another man appeared. This was 
a stocky, muscular, black Martini- 
quais in shabby shirt, pants, san- 
dals, and a big straw hat with a 
wide, unbound brim. He parked his 
bicycle, looked from one to the 
other, and said: 

“Which of you gentlemen is 
the Monsieur Nevuree?” 

“I think that you mean me, 
Wilson Newbury,” I said. “Are 
you Jacques Lecouvreur, from 
Schoelcher?” _ 

“Yes, Monsieur. Monsieur Ar- 
genton arranged that I should work 
for you.” 

“That’s good, Jacques. Please, 
help the family to carry this bag- 
gage into the house.” 

“Lecouvreur!” said the yellow 
man sharply. “Knowest thou who I 
am?” He used the familiar form. 

Jacques Lecouvreur looked 
puzzled. “Are you — are you that 
Haitian gentleman, Monsieur Du- 
champs?” 

“C’est moi, done. Now tell 
Monsieur Newbury that, when I de- 
mand that he retire and leave the 
house to me, who has a valid lease, 
he would do better to comply.” 
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Jacques’s eyes grew large. “Oh, 
Monsieur Newbury, this is a bad 
business! He can make of the trou- 
ble for you.” 

“I have known of the trouble 
before,” I said. “Carry that bag- 
gage into the house, Jacques. Go 
on, Denise; go on, kids. Take the 
stuff in.” 

Duchamps’s lips tightened; he 
took a step towards me, with a 
malevolent look in his eyes. I stood 
my ground. After a silent minute of 
confrontation, Duchamps said, 
“You will regret this. Monsieur.” 
He turned and walked away down 
the drive. 

As soon as we were settled, I 
called Jacques Lecouvreur aside. I 
had met Marcel Argenton, a white 
Martiniquais, at a bankers’ conven- 
tion in New York. Learning that he 
was from Martinique, I expressed a 
wish to spend a vacation there. He 
explained that he planned to go to 
France for the month of June — 
something to do with exports of 
sugar — and that I might rent his 
house, near the shore between Fort- 
de-France and Schoelcher, during 
that time. 

Argenton had also arranged for 
Jacques Lecouvreur to work for 
me. Jacques was a fisherman of 
Schoelcher, but he wanted the job 
to get money for an outboard 
motor. I asked Jacques: 

“What’s all this about Du- 
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champs? Who or what is he?” 

Jacques gave a little shiver. “I 
do not know, Monsieur. I know 
nothing at all.” 

“Oh, yes, you know! Allans. ” 

With a little gentle arm-twisting, 
I got it out of him: “He is Oreste 
Duchamps, a big guimboiseur from 
Haiti.” 

“A what?” the word was 
strange to me. 

“You know. Monsieur: a 
houngan; a bocor. What you would 
call a sorcier. ” 

“Oh, a sorcerer! A priest of 
voodoo, hein?” 

“Ah, no. Monsieur. Respect- 
able followers of vodun will have 
nothing to do with him. Me, I am 
good Catholic; but not all partisans 
of vodun are so wicked as the 
priests would like us to think. But 
Monsieur Duchamps has his own 
following. He is trying to bring all 
the bourhousses of the island under 
his control. He is a bad one to 
mock oneself of.” 

I sighed. Although I am no 
more psychic than Paddy’s pig, I 
seem to draw such people as gar- 
bage draws flies. 

We spent the rest of the day at 
moving in and setting up. During 
this time, we drove Jacques to the 
village of Schoelcher, named for a 
man instrumental in freeing the 
slaves in 1848. Denise laid in a stock 
of food. 


While she shopped, Jacques 
showed me his boat, the St. Timo- 
thee, drawn up on the beach with a 
score of others. They were narrow, 
sharp-ended craft, with the peculiar 
projecting keel found in Caribbean 
fishing boats. This keel sticks out 
beyond the stem like the ram of a 
battleship of 1900. Nearly all the 
boats had good Catholic names — 
St. Pierre, St. Jean, Sainte Famille 
— but one fisherman, evidently a 
Muslim, defiantly called his boat 
the Inchallah. 

Jacques explained how he 
meant to attach the motor. He 
spoke volubly but mostly in such 
strong Creole that the meaning 
passed me by. Denise claims to un- 
derstand it, but she is a French- 
woman born and thus familiar with 
at least some French dialects. Still, 
Jacques had given much thought to 
the motor, comparing models and 
taking measurements. 

Having promised us a cook, he 
went away and came back with a 
huge, shapeless, scowling mass of 
black fat, with her belongings tied 
up in a flour sack. She wore one of 
those turbans they make by folding 
a bandana around a cap of news- 
paper, with the points sticking up. 
Jacques introduced her as Mme. 
Claudine Boussac. We squeezed her 
into the station wagon and drove 
back to Argenton’s house. 

I was not prepossessed by Clau- 
dine’s looks. Nonetheless, after our 
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servantless life in the land of the 
free, it seemed like an almost inde- 
cent luxury to have people to fetch 
and carry for very modest wages. I 
felt a little guilty about such eco- 
nomic imperialism. It was made pos- 
sible by the fact that, despite some 
progress, most of the folk of these 
isles of the Spanish Main were still 
dirt poor. But then, if I did not hire 
Jacques and did the fetching and 
carrying myself, poor Jacques 
could not buy the outboard motor 
on which his heart was set. 

When evening came, Claudine 
was rattling about the kitchen. 
Denise and I were enjoying dai- 
quiris on the veranda; any liquor 
but rum is sky-high in Martinique. 
We were admiring the blaze of the 
hibiscus and bougainvillaea, sniff- 
ing the aroma of a million blos- 
soms, and watching the lizards scut- 
tle, when the drumming began. 

It was a dry, metallic tap-tap- 
tappety-tap, as if someone were hit- 
ting an empty kerosene can. It did 
not seem to come from any par- 
ticular direction. I wondered if 
some of the locals had gotten up a 
steel band, on the Trinidadian 
model, and were practicing on their 
tuned oil drums. 

Jacques came out on the porch 
to tell us that dinner was ready. 
Then he froze, bug-eyed and slack- 
mouthed. If he could have turned 
pale, I am sure he would have. 

“Come on, Jacques!” I said. 
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“Those drums,” he said, 
almost in a whisper. “That is the 
deed of.Monsieur Duchamps.” 

“Eh bien? No one has ever died 
of a little drumming.” 

“If that were all — ” he said and 
finished with a Cr6ole sentence that 
I missed. 

We had seen something of Fort- 
de-France; besides, that city, lying 
in a bowl of surrounding hills, gets 
uncomfortably hot in summer. So 
next day we drove in the other di- 
rection, to St. Pierre and Mt. Pelee. 
You cannot appreciate what a huge 
thing this mile-high “Bald Moun- 
tain” is until you have seen it loom- 
ing, its summit hidden in condensa- 
tion clouds. 

We stopped at St. Pierre, a nar- 
row, crescent-shaped town built on 
a slope arising from the shore. 
Clumps of pale-green banana trees 
grew on the adjacent slopes. Once 
the island’s main city, St. Pierre is 
now hardly more than a village. 
There are still Pompeii-like ruins 
left over from the great eruption of 
1902. We poked around these and 
went through the museum, viewing 
the samples of glassware and 
metallic objects fused into lumps by 
the heat of the death cloud. 

“But,” said daughter Hcloise, 
“if the volcano was erupting for a 
week before the disaster, why 
didn’t the people get away?” 

“It was the governor, Louis 
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Mouttet,” I said. “Although he 
was appointed by Paris, they had a 
local legislature, and an election 
was coming up. The Liberals repre- 
sented the white planter class, who 
had all the money; the Radicals 
were mostly Negroes,, who had the 
numbers. The governor, who back- 
ed the Liberals, feared that any 
public disturbance might lose the 
election for them.” 

“You sound like a Commun- 
ist,” said little Priscille. “Bankers 
aren’t supposed to talk that way.” 

“Never mind how bankers are 
supposed to talk. That’s what hap- 
pened. Anyway, those caste distinc- 
tions have pretty well broken down 
by now. 

“So Mouttet opposed any plan 
for evacuation. He even posted sol- 
diers on the road to Fort-de-France 
to turn back fugitives. Then, at 
eight o’clock on the morning of 
May eighth, 1902, off she went. 
Wiped out thirty-odd thousand 
people in a few minutes. The only 
survivor in the main part of town 
was a condemned murderer in an 
underground cell. Men didn’t beat 
that record of destruction until they 
got the atomic bomb.” 

“What happened to the gover- 
nor?” asked Stephen. 

“Nobody knows. He was in St. 
Pierre at the time, but they never 
found his body.” 

We returned in the late after- 
noon. The roads were fairly good 


as to surface, having little heavy 
truck traffic and no freezing win- 
ters to tear them up. They are, how- 
ever, the most hair-raising roads I 
have ever driven. 

On the way back from St. 
Pierre, the road goes down a slope 
that calls for low gear to avoid 
burning your brakes. Then it turns 
sharply to the left. If you miss the 
turn, you go right on down into the 
blue Caribbean, hundreds of feet 
below. A heavy steel guard rail at 
the turn had been pushed over and 
squashed flat; somebody had not 
made it. 1 see why they have no 
roller coasters in Fort-de-France. 
With the roads, who needs them?” 

At cocktail time, the drumming 
began again. Jacques came out in 
even greater agitation. 

“Monsieur Newbury!” he said, 
“Look what I found under the 
house!” 

He held out the separated parts 
of a little bird: the head, the wings, 
and the legs. 

“That’s a lugubrious thing to 
show at mealtime,” I said. “What 
in the name of God is it?” 

“It is a wanga. Monsieur.” 

“You mean some sort of bad- 
luck charm? What about it?” 

“It appeared under the house. I 
do not know how it arrived there; I 
have been working around the 
place all day. But there it was.” 

“Eh bien, put it in the garbage 
can.” 
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Jacques sighed. “I wish you 
well. Monsieur, but I do not know 
if — ” The rest was Creole. 

That night, I dreamed I was 
walking a street in St. Pierre as it 
was before the eruption. The sun 
had risen some time before, but the 
town was so blanketed with black 
smoke that it was almost as dark as 
night. 

A few others were up and about. 
Their footsteps made no sound, be- 
cause of a layer of dark-gray, pow- 
dery volcanic ash, several centi- 
meters deep, which covered the 
streets. I doubt if I could have 
heard them anyway, over the roar 
of the volcano. It was eight kilo- 
meters away but loomed huge — 
such of it as could be seen through 
the murk — even at that distance. 
The roaring was punctuated by ex- 
plosions; boulder-sized lava bombs 
crashed down on the houses. 

Then the people in the street 
were crying out and pointing 
towards Pelce. An enormous cloud, 
distinct from the general pall of 
smoke, had appeared on the side of 
the mountain. It was a bright in- 
candescent red, and black around 
the edges. That is, the interior was 
red-hot and the surface black. One 
could see the redness, mottled and 
shifting, through this black integu- 
ment. 

This ameboid, fiery blob moved 
swiftly down the mountainside to- 
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wards the city, flowing over inter- 
vening ridges and growing ever 
larger. I knew what it was: a mix- 
ture of incandescent gas and vol- 
canic dust. The high temperature 
kept it churning, so that the dust 
could not settle out. At the same 
time, the dust gave the mass a spe- 
cific gravity higher than that of air, 
so the cloud slid down the slope at 
turnpike speed. 

In a few minutes, the red cloud 
reached the upper parts of the city. 
The heat became blistering. Build- 
ings in the path of the cloud burst 
into flames, as if they were paper 
houses doused with gasoline and ig- 
nited. 

The cloud slowed up as it 
reached the lower town, where the 
slope was less steep. All of a sud- 
den, the streets were full of people 
running and screaming with their 
clothes afire. Some fell and lay 
writhing. Some, left naked by the 
burning of their garments, burst 
open. Can you imagine the sight of 
hundreds running and being burned 
alive at the same time? Their 
shrieks merged into a continuous 
ululation, audible even over the 
roar of the mountain. My own 
clothes smoldered and started to 
burn.... 

“Wake up, Willy!” cried De- 
nise, shaking me. “What is it?” 

I groggily rubbed the sleep from 
my eyes and told her. 

“No wonder you screamed!” 
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she said. “Now go back to sleep, 
darling. You are safe here.” 

The appalling sight I had seen, 
however, kept me awake for an 
hour. When I did get to sleep, there 
I was, back in St. Pierre a few min- 
utes before the eruption. Again the 
great red cloud of death oozed out 
of the mountain. While one part of 
me realized that this was a dream, 
the rest of me went through all the 
emotions of a victim, until my 
shrieks again led Denise to awaken 
me. I got no more sleep that night. 

We spent the next day on Ar- 
genton’s private little stretch of 
beach of black volcanic sand. I 
brought along a pocket timer to 
make sure that nobody stayed too 
long in one position in the bright 
Caribbean sun. But I got drowsy 
myself, went to sleep on my belly 
without setting the timer, and woke 
an hour later with a burned back. 

That evening, the drums were at 
it again. I asked Jacques, “Any 
more wangas today?” 

“No, Monsieur. But do you do 
well? I heard you call out in the 
night.” 

“Just a bad dream, from read- 
ing too much about Mt. Pelee.” 

Jacques looked sorrowful. “I 
tell you. Monsieur, that Duchamps 
is a bad man to cross.” 

“That’s his problem.” 

“If you say it. Monsieur.” 

That night, I dreamed I was 


back in St. Pierre again, on that 
fatal morning in 1902. 

“Willy,” said Denise, “we must 
do something about this. A middle- 
aged man cannot go without sleep- 
ing, night after night.” 

“Okay, I’ll see a doctor. We 
were going to Fort-de-France any- 
way.” 

We had one minor set-to with 
our undergraduate older daughter. 
She wanted -to visit the city in what 
was then the new uniform of rebel- 
lious youth: ragged blue jeans and a 
man’s shirt tied up to expose the 
midriff. (The youth revolt had just 
come to a boil in the Unites States.) 
Denise and I stood firm, insisting 
that such scruffy garb was unbe- 
coming to foreigners in a proper 
French city. 

“Even if they’re black,” I said, 
“these people are just as French as 
the white Frenchmen of France. 
Same virtues, same faults. One 
thing they don’t like is for outsiders 
to come in and throw their weight 
around.” 

Heloise gave in, put on a dress, 
and sulked for a couple of hours. 

Fort-de-France is a bustling, 
businesslike place, with little tropi- 
cal languor. We took one another’s 
pictures standing before the statue 
of the Empress Josephine; having 
been born there, she is the leading 
icon of Martinique. We toured 
through the Museum of Fort. St. 
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Louis, ate a huge but delicious 
’French restaurant lunch, and 
shopped. At least, the girls shop- 
ped. Stephen and I wearily stood or 
sat, save when Stephen bought one 
of those strange, cartwheel-shaped 
straw hats they wear on Guade- 
loupe. 

After Denise had, with a few 
well-chosen French words, verbally 
beheaded a snippy black salesgirl in 
M. Alfred Reynard’s perfumery 
shop, we hunted up a physician 
listed in the international medical 
directory. He gave me a phial of 
sleeping pills. 

“If it marches not,” he said, 
“come back and we will try some- 
thing else.” 

We had a fine dinner at The 
Hippopotamus. I said, “If I eat 
here very often. I’ll begin to look 
like a hippo myself.” 

Back at the Argenton house, 
Jacques had left, to bike back to 
Schoelcher and his family. The next 
day, Sunday, he had off. 

Jacques Lecouvreur seemed a 
good man and not unintelligent, 
but Claudine left much to be de- 
sired. She was a sullen slattern, who 
drank a lot and cooked badly. 
When Denise, with the proper 
French reverence for food, gave her 
instructions, she listened dumbly 
and then went on doing exactly as 
before. Hcloise, full of what she 
thought were advanced ideas, ex- 
plained Claudine’ s behavior as a 
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case of colonial neurosis, brought 
on by capitalistic exploitation. I, 
however, think Claudine would 
have been the same anywhere. 

We had drums that evening, 
but, thanks to the pills of Monsieur 
le medecin, no more dreams. Nor 
did I suffer any Sunday night, 
either. 

Monday morning, we were 
loading the car for an expedition to 
the church of Sacr6 Coeur de Mont 
martre de Balata and to Morne 
Rouge, when Oreste Duchamps 
again materialized in our driveway. 
He gave a strained little smile and a 
polite greeting. 

“Does all go well with you. 
Monsieur?” he said. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“Have you decided to leave?” 

“At the end of my three weeks. 
Monsieur, not before.” 

“You have not been incommod- 
ed by any — ah — psychic manifes- 
tations?” 

“No, Monsieur, I have not. To 
what do you refer? Do you know 
something special?” 

He shrugged. “There are 
rumors, such as the recent one of 
the phantom of Louis Mouttet. But 
we, as civilized men, dismiss them 
as the idle superstition. Still, I ask- 
ed myself.” 

“Well, you may cease to con- 
cern yourself. Monsieur. All mar- 
ches well.” 

He growled something about 
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“batards blancs” and walked off. 

That evening, Claudine came 
out on the porch with another 
wanga, made of parts of a rat. 

“Bad place,” she said. “I think 
you better go.” 

At least, that is what I think she 
said. Jacques could speak frangais 
ordinaire when he put his mind to 
it, but Claudine had only Creole. 

That night, Denise and I were 
just going into our bedroom, when 
she said, “What is that on the 
floor? A piece of old rope — ” 

Her words were cut off as I 
grabbed her and swung her around 
behind me. In the gloom of Argen- 
ton’s inadequate electric lighting, I 
saw the rope move. It whipped into 
a spiral coil and drew back its head 
to strike. 

“Snake!” I said. “Get me a 
broom, quick!” 

Then it was simply a matter of 
whacking the reptile with the 
broom handle until it was dead, 
despite its efforts to strike. 

The snake was a fer-de-lance 
about a meter long, brown with 
black diamond-shaped markings 
like those of a rattlesnake. It had 
the wide, heart-shaped head of the 
rattlesnakes and all the other pit 
vipers. 

“Monsieur Duchamps doesn’t 
give up easily,” I said. “I’ll try the 
cops.” 

* « * 


Next morning, I drove into 
Fort-de-France and stopped at the 
nearest police station. I brought the 
battered carcass of the fer-de-lance 
in a paper bag. The man on the 
desk referred me to a brigadier or 
sergeant of police, Hippolyte Frot. 

Sergeant Frot was a big black 
man, as tall as I, younger, and 
heavier, with the beginnings of a 
paunch. I told him my tale, and he 
examined the snake in a relaxed and 
genial manner. 

“They have become rare since 
the introduction of the mongoose,” 
he said. “The only time we see 
them is when some peasant brings 
one down from the hills, to stage a 
snake-and-mongoose fight. Some 
like them better than cockfights.” 

That is not what my biologist 
friends at the Museum of Natural 
Science tell me. They say the mon- 
goose generally avoids the pit 
vipers, whose strike is much faster 
than a cobra’s. Instead, the mon- 
gooses have wrought such havoc 
among the West Indian birds, 
lizards, and other small game, not 
to mention the farmers’ chickens, 
that on some islands the bounty has 
been taken off the snakes and put 
on the mongooses instead. Still, I 
was not going to argue the matter 
with Frot. 

“About this Duchamps,” he 
went on, “you understand. Mon- 
sieur Newbury, that we have the 
freedom of religion here. If Du 
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champs wants to proselyte his 
primitive polytheism, that is his af- 
fair, so long as he behaves himself. 
Such superstititions are all but ex- 
tinct on this island, anyway.” 

West Indians like to deny that 
there is any voodoo left, at least on 
whatever island the speaker belongs 
to. Other islands may still have it, 
he says, but not his, which is much 
too advanced and cultured. 

‘‘On the other hand,” contin- 
ued Frot, ‘‘we must not forget the 
mission civilisatrice of France. This 
demands that things be done in an 
orderly, civilized manner. If the 
cult of Duchamps creates disturb- 
ances or introduces serpents into 
houses, we shall have to take stern 
action. But please remember that, 
from what you have told me, we 
have no evidence that the serpent 
did not crawl into your house on its 
own initiative. We could not arrest 
Duchamps on any such accusation. 

‘‘Permit me to suggest that you 
leave the remains of the serpent 
with me. I shall assign men to look 
in on the house of Monsieur Argen- 
ton from time to time. If there are 
any further manifestations, be sure 
to let me know. What is your tele- 
phone number?” 

‘‘There is no telephone. I came 
here to get away from such tram- 
mels of civilization.” 

Frot chuckled. ‘‘But now it 
seems a less admirable idea, hein? I 
have seen it before. We find that 
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the oars of civilization raise blisters 
on our hands and cause our back 
muscles to ache. So we cast them 
away. Then we find that the current 
carries our little boat towards the 
cascade. So we try to snatch the 
oars back, if they have not drifted 
out of reach. Anyway, you have an 
automobile, so keep me informed.” 

For several days, there were no 
more manifestations, save for the 
nightly serenades of the drummers. 
The children caught on, as children 
will, despite Denise’s and my ef- 
forts not to discuss the matter be- 
fore them. Stephen, who had been 
writing notes for a high-school 
paper on Martinique, which he 
meant to present next fall, said: 

‘‘If this Duchamps gives any 
more trouble. Dad, why don’t you 
shoot him and claim self-defense?” 

‘‘First,” I said, ‘‘because I don’t 
have a gun and, second, because 
the law wouldn’t recognize an at- 
tack by witchcraft as a legitimate 
excuse for killing anybody.” 

Hcloise said, ‘‘They’d convict 
him of murder, stupid, and cut off 
his head with a guillotine.” 

‘‘Gee!” cried Priscille. ‘‘Would- 
n’t that be something to see? Of 
course, we’d miss you. Dad.” 

‘‘Thanks,” I said. ‘‘Actually 
they don’t use the guillotine here. 
They hang miscreants.” 

“Why?” asked Stephen. 

“They tried a guillotine during 
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the French Revolution, but it didn’t 
work. The dampness warped the 
wooden uprights, so the sheer tend- 
ed to stick on the way down. 
Sometimes the poor fellow’s head 
would be c,ut only half off.” 

“Nowadays you could use a 
steel or aluminum frame — ” began 
Stephen. 

“What a conversation for 
breakfast!” said Denise. 

“Oh,” said Priscille, “I like a 
little blood and gore with my 
meals.” 

At cocktail time, Denise said, 
“Willy, we must get rid of that 
Claudine. She does nothing right, 
and I cannot teach her. I had a hun- 
dred times rather cook myself than 
to spend hours trying to beat sense 
into her thick head.” 

Jacques Lecouvreur overheard. 
He said, “Pardon me. Monsieur 
and Madame. Please do not do 
that.” 

“And why not, if we choose?” 
said Denise with hauteur. 

“She would put a curse on the 
house. She is in with the bour- 
housses. ” 

“Oh?” said I. “Then why did 
you hire her for us, Jacques?” 

“Please, Monsieur, I did not 
know then. I am very sorry. I found 
out later that she has the power. If 
she cursed the house, not even a 
good Catholic exorcism could lift it. 
You would have to hire a team of 
chango dancers to drive out the evil 


spirits, and all the troupes here- 
about are under the control of 
Monsieur Duchamps.” 

“She is hardly the species of 
person we want for our cook,” I 
said. “She might poison us. In fact, 
I sometimes suspect that she has 
been trying to do just that.” 

“I know. Monsieur, I know. 
But, if you dismiss her, I must go, 
too.” 

“Why? We don’t want to lose 
you, Jacques.” 

“You do not understand. Mon- 
sieur. If she put a curse on this 
house, the misfortunes of those 
who stayed would descend on me, 
also. I must consider my family.” 

“We’ll think it over,” I said. 

As often happens, we thought it 
over so long that we finally decided, 
tacitly, that with only a week more 
to stay, there was no use in stirring 
up unpleasantness. Besides, we had 
taken to driving in to Fort-de- 
France for dinner at The Hippopot- 
amus, the Chez Etienne, and other 
establishments. 

The drumming continued, be- 
coming ever louder and more insis- 
tent. One morning, Jacques said: 

“Monsieur, I have a message 
from Monsieur Duchamps. It was 
circulated to me through Clau- 
dine.” 

“Well?” 

“He says that this is your last 
chance. If you have not departed by 
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the fall of the night, he will not be 
responsible for your safety.” 

“Kind of him,” I said. “Tell 
him that, while I regret the with- 
drawal of his protection, I shall 
have to manage the best possible.” 

“He also spoke a Creole pro- 
verb: ‘Fer couper fer. ’ Do you un- 
derstand, Monsieur?” 

“I think he meant: ‘Iron to cut 
iron,’ or ‘Extreme cases demand 
extreme remedies.’ Right?” 

”Oui. And, oh, there is one 
more thing.” Jacques fidgeted, then 
brought out the hand he had held 
behind him. It gripped a human 
skull, minus the mandible and most 
of the teeth. “I found this on the 
sill of the door this morning.” 

I examined the skull. “Another 
wanga?” 

Jacques frowned thoughtfully. 
“Not exactly. Monsieur. A veritable 
wanga is made of the parts of a bird 
or an animal, according to a form- 
ula. It is sung and danced over in a 
certain way, to reduce the spirits to 
one’s service. This is more a simple 
warning gesture. I think I know 
where it came from.” 

“Where?” 

“There is a beach on Guade- 
loupe where, they say, long ago the 
English and French soldiers killed 
in fighting the Caribs are buried. 
Now the sea is eroding it, and one 
can find all the bones and skulls one 
wants.” 

“Put it on the mantelpiece,” I 
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said. “I may take it home with me.” 

Jacques departed, shaking his 
head at the whims of these crazy 
Americans. 

I drove into Fort-de-France to 
see my philosophical sergeant. Frot 
said, “We still have nothing to go 
on. This obeah man has been care- 
ful not to utter legally actionable 
threats — ” 

“Obeah man?” I said. “I 
thought Obeah was the Jamaican 
variety of vodun. ” 

Frot smiled. “You do not know 
that there has been an ecumenical 
movement among the Afro-Carib- 
bean supernaturalists? The obeah 
men, the houngans, and the guim- 
boiseurs assemble in councils, to 
debate whether Obboney or Dam- 
ballah shall be considered the num- 
ber one god, or whether they are 
but different names for the same 
being. They have the same trouble 
in finding common ground that 
Christians have had under similar 
circumstances. But, despite some 
fierce theological disputes, they 
seem to be hammering out some 
species of unity. So the old distinc- 
tions no longer apply. 

“We will, however, try to keep 
your section under closer surveil- 
lance. Be sure to report to me any- 
thing that could form the ground of 
a formal complaint.” 

“Thank you, Sergeant,” I said. 
“You’re very kind.” 
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“It’s nothing. It is just that I am 
enchanted to meet an American 
who speaks the good French. You 
know, your compatriots come here, 
counting on everyone to know their 
own language; and when people do 
not, they shout at them in an un- 
civilized manner. Bonne chance. 
Monsieur.” 

We put in a strenuous day on 
the beach, swimming and playing 
games. When it was over, we ate 
one of Claudine’s indifferent din- 
ners. The kids were tired enough to 
go to bed early, but I felt full of life. 
The drumming had died away, so 
the only sound was the chirp of a 
million crickets. I said to Denise: 

“Let’s take a walk on the 
beach. The moon is full.” 

So we did. Our stroll ended in 
an impromptu swim, and then we 
made love on the sand. 

We dressed and, hand in hand, 
started back for the house. We had 
climbed halfway up the steep path 
when a man stepped out of the 
shadow of a banana tree. The moon 
threw silvery spots on him, so that I 
had an impression that he was 
white of skin and stout, with curly 
hair and a little beard. 

Without a word, the man came 
towards us, down the path. 

“Who are you?” I said. 

The man continued his silent 
advance. The moon gleamed upon 
a machete blade. 

“Run, Denise!” I said in En- 


glish. “I’ll hold this guy off. Get 
the cops!” 

When I glanced around, Denise 
had vanished. I heard faint, reced- 
ing footfalls. Although she, like 
me, was no longer so young as 
once, she still could run like a deer. 

The man with the knife came 
on. My thought was to get around 
him to the house to telephone. 
Then I remembered we had no 
phone. Perhaps, if I could get to the 
station wagon, I could lock myself 
in. I might even use it as a weapon, 
if I could catch him on the roadway 
in front of the vehicle. But that 
would leave our sleeping children..,. 

While these thoughts ran 
through my head, the man kept 
coming. Another step, and he 
would be within slashing distance. 
If I ran back to the beach, I should 
lead him on Denise’s trail. 

Instead, I cut off at right angles 
to the path, into the wild growth. I 
blundered into shrubs and trees, 
sounding like a herd of stampeding 
elephants. I felt like one of those 
characters in Fenimore Cooper 
who, whenever there is the utmost 
need for silence, always steps on a 
dry twig. 

A glance back showed the man 
coming after me. When he encoun- 
tered thick shrubbery, a slash sent it 
tumbling. The man was no insub- 
stantial wraith or illusion. While I 
moved faster than he in the open, 
he got through the heavy stuff at 
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least as fast as I did. 

I tried to circle around him to 
get to the house, but he kept an- 
gling off to keep himself between 
me and it. I worried about getting 
lost. That would be no matter in 
daylight, when one could always 
tell direction by sun and sea. Night 
was something else. 

The man got closer, herding me 
away from the Argenton house. 
Thinking that such a tubby fellow 
would get winded sooner than I, I 
led him straight up the slope. He 
plodded after, now losing a meter, 
now gaining one. 

The distance to the Fort-de- 
France road seemed much farther 
than I remembered it. But, then, I 
had not made the climb before on 
foot, at night, through tropical 
vegetation. After me came the man 
with the machete. 

When I came out on the road, I 
was bushed. My pounding heart 
and laboring lungs reminded me 
that I was, after all, pushing fifty. 
My pursuer, too, emerged on the 
road. He did not seem to pant or 
labor at all. 

As the man came out into full 
moonlight, I saw that his face bore 
a blank, unwinking stare. Tales of 
zombies ran through my head. 
Without a word or a cry, he trotted 
towards me, swinging the machete. 

I thought that, even with my 
longer legs, I could not escape him 
along the road, since he did not 
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seem to tire like normal mortals. 
On the other side was a stand 
of banana trees, once cultivated 
but now growing wild. Their huge, 
ragged leaves afforded easy cover, 
in which I might be able to lose 
him. 

I plunged into the bananas. At 
first 1 thought I was gaining. I tried 
to throw him off by changing direc- 
tion, but my woodcraft was not up 
to moving silently. Every time I 
looked back, there he was, plod- 
ding along. If I could only End a 
club, now, I could parry that slash 
and then clout him over the head or 
ram it into his belly.... 

There were no clubs. I passed a 
clump of bamboo. A length of 
bamboo would do fine, but I need- 
ed time and my own machete to 
cut a stalk and shape it. I blundered 
on. 

Then I could go no further. I 
had no idea where I was, and the 
man was still coming. I thought of 
lunging at him, head down in a 
football tackle. If I could duck be- 
neath the swing of the cutlass.... 

Panting, I crouched and spread 
my arms. On he came, the machete 
before him. Up it went. 

Someone shouted: “Halte-l^!” 

When my pursuer kept on, a 
flash and explosion defeaned and 
blinded me. The man was whirled 
around. He fell, and I saw that one 
of his legs had been hit. The trouser 
leg was torn and darkening, and the 
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leg had a bend where none should 
be. 

Still, the fellow recovered and 
began hopping grotesquely towards 
me, dragging the wounded leg. A 
second report brought him down 
again. Still he crawled nearer, using 
his arms alone, with both shattered 
legs trailing. He still gripped his 
machete. 

A third shot spattered brains. 
The man lay still. 

A man in uniform stepped into 
the moonlight, replacing the spent 
cartridges in a revolver. Although 
the peak of the k6pi shadowed his 
shiny black face, I knew Hippolyte 
Frot. 

“Well, Monsieur!” he said. “If 
you had not fled so fast and drawn 
this species of camel after you, the 
affair would have been finished 
long ago. My faith, I have never 
seen a man with gray hair run 
through the woods like you! Are 
you a retired Olympic champion?” 

When I could get my breath, I 
said, “It is like the tale of the rabbit 
who escaped the fox: the rabbit ran 
faster for his life than the fox for 
his dinner. Where did you come 
from so ^ propos?” 

“I told you we were going to 
watch this section more closely.” 

Frot bolstered his pistol. I rec- 
ognized it as one of those .44 mag- 
nums, which have almost the punch 
of an elephant gun and a recoil to 
match. I used to be a pretty good 


pistol shot, but if I had to shoot one 
of those things. I’d grip it in both 
hands to keep it from getting away 
from me. 

Sergeant Frot shone a flashlight 
on the body. He said, “O mon 
Dieu!” 

“What is it?” 

He turned a face on which, even 
in shadow, I could see bewilder- 
ment. In a man as well-integrated 
and self-possessed as Hippolyte 
Frot, that was alarming. He said: 

“Do you know who this is?” 

“No. Who is it?” 

“This is Louis Mouttet, the ras- 
cally governor who perished in the 
great eruption — or else someone 
made up to resemble him. I have 
seen photographs of the original 
Mouttet, and there is no error. For- 
midable!” 

“That was over sixty years 
ago!” 

“Exactly. But, you know, the 
body of Mouttet was never found, 
although the government made 
strenuous efforts to identify the vic- 
tims.” 

“You mean some gang of bour- 
housses has been keeping Mouttet 
as a zombi all this time? And Du- 
champs borrowed the body to send 
against me?” 

“Monsieur,” said Frot heavily, 
“you may indulge in such specula- 
tions if you like. We have the free- 
dom of opinion. But we also have 
the mission civilsatrice of France. 
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For that reason, I cannot permit 
this explanation to enter the official 
records. It is undoubtedly a man, 
the mind of whom has been turned 
by the preachings of Duchamps and 
his like and who was chosen to ac- 
centuate a natural resemblance to 
the real Mouttet. Back, if you 
please!” 

Frot drew the big revolver and 
fired one more shot into the 
corpse’s head, at such an angle that 
the bullet came out the face. That 
face was instantly reduced to a gory 
ruin, which nobody could have 
identified. 

“Now,” he said, “there will be 
no more cause to spread these 
rumors that lend themselves to 
primitive superstition. As you 
know. Monsieur Newbury, the civ- 
ilization is but a thin crust over our 
savage interiors, no matter if our 
skins be white or black. We must 
try to keep this shell of egg intact.” 

I heard a thrashing in the ba- 
nana grove and a halloo. 

“Oui, nous y sommes, ” called 
Frot. “Tout va bien. ” 

It was Denise and two police- 
men from Frot’s station, drawn by 
the shots. She had circled around to 
the house. After the zombi and I 
had plunged into the banana grove, 
she got into the car and drove like 
mad to Fort-de-France. There they 
told her that Frot was out patrolling 
our area himself; but, in view of the 
seriousness of the situation, two of 
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Jacques Lecouvreur got his 
motor. Having had engineering 
training in my youth, I helped him 
install it. Stephen and I lent a hand 
to the villagers of Schoelcher at 
hauling in the net on one of their 
seining operations. 

The next time I saw Frot, 1 ask- 
ed about Oreste Duchamps. 

“Deported to his native Haiti,” 
said the sergeant. “We cannot per- 
mit such primitive buffooneries to 
trouble the course of our civiliza- 
tion. And what of you. Monsieur?” 

“All is tranquil, thank you, save 
that our cook has disappeared. I 
think she was in league with Du- 
champs. She was a terrible cook, 
anyhow, and we leave a few days 
hence.” 

“In that case. Monsieur, I think 
you need fear no further disturb- 
ances. Perhaps you would care to 
extend your sojourn? Really, you 
should give Martinique a chance to 
show how charming she can be, 
when she is not vexed by barbarous 
intriguers.” 

“lam tempted, but my job calls 
me back.” 

“Till next time, then.” 

“A coup sur, Monsieur Frot. 
But you may be certain that, if ever 
again I rent a house in a foreign 
land, I will make sure that I am the 
only one with a lease!” 


WHIMSY ONE 


BAIRD SEARLES 


The somewhat ambiguous title 
of this month’s offering was 
brought about by the fact that I 
had been going to do a piece about 
a whimsical TV series that I’d been 
procrastinating about for some 
time, but as so often happens, 
something of more immediacy 
came up. It, too, is whimsical; next 
month, the gods not interfering, 
we will have Whimsy Two, the 
piece I have been putting off. 

It is curious that for the past 
several months, the subjects of this 
column have been of the rarest of 
the three subgenres of speculative 
fiction, pure fantasy. It is particu- 
larly rare in cinema; supernatural 
and science fictional films abound, 
but fantasy per se is relegated for 
the most part to movies for kid- 
dies. 

There is one period that spawn- 
ed a fair number of adult fantasies 
(the use of the word “adult” is, 
however, relative). This was the 
decade of the ’40s, when the taste- 
makers of Hollywood decided the 
American public needed cute and 
whimsical subject matter to take 
our minds off the war and just 
postwar gloom and doom. 

So we got a spate of lackwit 
leprechauns (Cecil Kellaway in The 
Luck of the Irish), meddlesome 
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angels (Cary Grant in The Bishop ’s 
IVife), and The Boy With Green 
Hair (Dean Stockwell). 

One of the most popular of 
these was the 1941 Here Comes 
Mr. Jordan (based on a play called 
Heaven Can Wait). It had to do 
with a none-too-bright boxer 
whose soul is taken to heaven 
before its due time; a heavenly 
messenger (Mr. Jordan) tries to 
rectify the matter by putting Joe 
(the boxer) into a just-vacated 
body belonging to a rich man. 
Endless confusion results; much 
hilarity (?) is to be had from the 
fact that only Joe can see Mr. Jor- 
dan and seems to talk to himself a 
lot. 

Joe’s great ambition is to win 
the Big Bout with his current body. 
More complication is introduced 
when he falls in love, and balks at 
leaving the body he had agreed to 
use for only a limited time. 

I have a soft spot in my heart 
(some might say my head) for 
many of the films of the ’40s. But 
this one I find very hard to take. It 
makes no sense theologically, ra- 
tionally, or comedically; the 
humor supposedly lies in the 
various characters’ reactions to the 
bizarre situation, but these are so 
dimwitted that I wholeheartedly 
consigned the whole cast to perdi- 
tion before the movie was half 
over. 

Now there is a remake of this 
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insipid whimsicality called Heaven 
Can Wait (to compound con- 
fusion, there was a delightful ’40s 
film called Heaven Can Wait 
which has nothing to do with any 
of this). I wondered how even such 
high class contemporary humor 
mongers as Elaine May (co-script- 
writer) and Buck Henry (co-direc- 
tor) could passably update this 
sodden cuteness for present day 
taste. The answer is simple: they 
didn’t. 

Oh, there are superficial 
changes. Joe is now a football 
player (football having replaced 
boxing as the big American lower 
middle class sport) and it’s all in 
glorious color, but the characters 
are just as sappy, the level of 
humor is still defined by Joe talk- 
ing to the invisible-to-everyone- 
else Mr. Jordan, and there isn’t an 
iota of subtlety to be found. 

1 had, out of the whole thing, 
two laughs and two chuckles. The 
two laughts were both at screams 
by Dyan Cannon, who as the rich 
body’s murderous wife, might 
have saved the show given more to 
do. One chuckle was at Joe as the 
rich man confronting an ecology 
group, murmuring confusedly, 
“We can porpoises?’’ The other 
was at the expression on the face of 
the butler (Joseph Maher) when 
Joe democratically takes the tray 
from his hands and gives him a 
drink. 
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The only other positive thing I 
can say for Heaven Can Wait con- 
cerns Warren Beatty’s perform- 
ance as Joe. Aside from the above 
mentioned moment the material 
doesn’t allow him much in the way 
of humor (for which he has only 
himself to blame, since he co- 
scripted, co-directed, and pro- 
duced), but he does do a superb 
job of portraying a rather endear- 
ing but hopelessly dumb athletic 
type. The urbane Robert Mont- 
gomery, who played Joe in the 
earlier version, was about as con- 
vincing as Cheetah playing King 
Kong. 

James Mason was his usual im- 
peccable self as Mr. Jordan (and 
there he had the formidable mem- 
ory of Claude Raines in the original 
to cope with). The admirable Julie 
Christie, as the ecologically minded 
lady with whom Joe falls in love, is 
rather lost in a role that seems to 
have been written for Jean Arthur. 
She may have won an Oscar for 
Darling, but she’s not that kind of 
darling. 

An aspect of this movie that 
worries me a bit is its total fidelity 
to the ’40s version in its absolutely 
simplistic philosophy that poor 
people are good, especially dumb 
athletic types (you’d never guess 
the size of pro sport salaries from 
Joe’s milieu), and rich people are 


bad. This is the kind of mindless 
stereotyping Hollywood did in the 
’40s and ’50s. If I may be allowed a 
bit of cultural philosophizing, we 
are obviously going into a cycle of 
mindless entertainment. This can 
be good fun (Star Wars) or hope- 
lessly discouraging, as in the 
near-100<% pap that has been pro- 
duced for TV in the past two years 
{Charlie’s Angels et al.) Even com- 
mercials, which ten years ago, were 
fairly often creative or amusing, 
are now totally aimed at the dim- 
witted housewife or the henpecked 
husband (more classic stereotyp- 
ing). 

Oh, well, let your brain go limp 
and enjoy it. Next month. Whimsy 
Two, unless something more en- 
gaging — tike a ten-episode Mas- 
terpiece Theatre version of Slave 
Girl of Gor — appears. 

I have never taken up a save-a- 
program crusade in this column 
before, but 1 must admit to being 
unhappy that Quark is gone. There 
is a National Save Quark Associa- 
tion that requests like minded peo- 
ple to write their local NBC station 
regretting its demise, and to send a 
copy of the letter to the NSQA at 
8869 Brierwood Rd., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 32217. Good luck there, 
chaps. The show was cut down be- 
fore its time. 



Joseph Green and Patrice Milton ("To See the Stars That 
Blind, ” March 1977) return with a fascinating piece of sf 
about an ancient drama played out on a planet far from 
Earth. 


The Wind Among 
The Mindymuns 

by JOSEPH GREEN and PATRICE MILTON 


My name is Talisker Skye. I’m 
from the Isle of Skye, off the West 
Coast of Scotland, and I legally 
adopted the name to honor my 
home and its very best product, 
Talisker Whisky. I was raised on 
the hearty brew, sucked it in with 
my mother’s milk, so to speak, and 
get thoroughly snookered on it 
whenever I’m home. But I suppose 
that’s no way to start an official 
record. Someone might actually 
find this damn minicorder some- 
day, and then it will look as if 
World U sends drunks out into the 
Big U ... but what I wouldn’t give 
for a warming drink of Scotch right 
now! 

My God! but it’s cold up here! 
I’m just a few klicks from the first 
steep rise into the pass, hiding in 
the last of the trees. Behind me, 
where the grass begins, I can see 
the westernmost village of the 
Golds, surrounded by its ragged 
fields of low-yield grain. We were 


going to improve that plant, or at 
least Wilson, our geneticist, was. 
He felt certain a few minor gene re- 
arrangements would double the 
grain size ... but I shouldn’t think 
about Wilson — or Brackney, 
Dicks, Kessler, and Onoshi, for 
that matter. They’re dead, and if I 
hadn’t been out at the weather sta- 
tion when that raiding party of 
Whites hit. I’d be dead too. 

I will be soon anyway. If the 
cold doesn’t get me, the first party 
of Whites that' see me will. Those 
damn rocks ... I hope the first one 
they throw with that accursed Long 
Arm gets me right on the noggin. 
What those rocks did to Kiri 
Onoshi’s lovely little body, when 
they caught her outside ... Kiri, the 
only warmth and joy I had on this 
miserable cold planet. Kiri, who 
had earned all the advanced degrees 
they issue in extresbiology but 
retained the fervent biological de- 
sire, inherited from a hundred 
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Japanese ancestors, to please any 
man she let into her bed ... Kiri, 
whom I loved but never told ... 
God, I’m sorry. 

... But enough of that. Erase 
those sobs, whoever transcribes 
this. I’m a scientist too, even if this 
is my first assignment away from 
Earth, and I’m just a lowly meteor- 
ologist. The Neverlander will be 
back in one Eryear, and, with luck, 
they can home in on this unit’s 
automatic distress signal. They tell 
me the sealed core is practically in- 
destructible, so ... some control, 
then. A little of the old Scottish re- 
serve needed here. Some coherence 
in this record, Talisker, if you 
please. 

Only I still wonder why the 
Golds drove me out, after all the 
help I gave them planning their de- 
fenses. Do they blame me for the 
shift in the winds that brought on 
this coming war? Is there any no- 
ticeable difference between study- 
ing a weather pattern and causing 
one, in their primitive minds? 

The facts are very simple. And 
very old, a repeat of what has hap- 
pened thousands of times on Earth. 
But I suppose when it happens to 
you, and for the first time ... any- 
way, behind me is a very large al- 
pine valley, about twelve klicks 
wide and forty long. Four villages of 
the humanoids we call Golds (the 
local name for all humanoids is 
Mindymun) live there, all year long. 


Ahead of me about fifty klicks is a 
dry upland plateau, reached fairly 
easily through the mountain pass 
directly ahead. A very large single 
tribe of nomads, whom we call the 
Whites, always summers on the 
plain. They drive their herds of 
oversized goats east each autumn, 
to winter on a small but luxuriant 
coastal plain that huddles at the 
feet of the mountains. But this year 
the prevailing upper winds changed, 
and that particular plain got very 
little rain. The grass is poor, and 
they want to shift to another coastal 
area two hundred klicks further 
north. 

There are two routes by which 
the Whites can reach that alternate 
pasture, through this pleasant 
valley or through a higher, much 
drier and far more rugged pass that 
will cost the Whites most of this 
year’s crop of young animals. So 
they plan to come through here. 
Said herds, being nine-tenths wild, 
will trample the crops, eat the grain 
that is almost ready for harvest, 
and leave the Golds without enough 
food for the winter. 

The Golds intend to hold this 
pass. The Whites plan to kill the 
males, steal their crops and fe- 
males, and leave the way open for 
an unopposed return trip in the 
spring. Since the White warriors 
outnumber the Golds about two to 
one, and they have their dreaded 
women’s auxiliary as well, they will 
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probably get their way. But there 
will be a heavy loss of life on both 
sides. 

My part in this ancient drama is 
very simple. I am supposed to per- 
suade the chief of the Whites to 
take the upper pass, despite the ob- 
vious advantages of this one. 
Doesn’t that sound easy? They 
barely speak, and I have no scent 
glands. Oh, I’ve been assured I 
smell, but that’s a different matter, 
all Earthpeople smell to the Mindy- 
muns. I have no way of controlling 
the scents I emit, no powerful pher- 
omones under my conscious will. 
But the Golds know I communicate 
fairly well, with gestures and body- 
languages, and anyway, they don’t 
feel much will be lost if my skull 
gets bashed. Just one less mouth to 
feed through the winter, the damn- 
able, unbearable winter.... Oh 
God, why did I ever leave Earth! 

Rarnoor paused in the small 
open space, then snuffled the air 
three times in rapid sequence. The 
wind had changed, coming from di- 
rectly ahead now, and he could 
walk more swiftly. Running with 
the wind was safe enough on the 
open grassland; only a death-seeker 
tried it among thick trees. 

The last passage of air through 
his expanded nostrils brought a 
faint, somewhat strange scent. 
Alarmed, he moved back and forth 
in the narrow glen, seeking the best 
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breeze; a moment later the smell 
came again. This time he recogniz- 
ed it. One of the strange small men- 
from-elsewhere was just ahead. 

Rarnoor had added the short 
people to his memory of known 
smells while watching these new 
creatures work around their home- 
made-of-trees. Then his group had 
moved on, to spy on the farmers 
and see what preparations they had 
made to defend the valley. Ardur’s 
group had lingered, to learn what 
they could about the strangers and 
decide whether or not to slay them. 

While they were checking the 
size of the herds, an unlucky shift in 
the wind had exposed Rarnoor’s 
group to the Gold watchmen. They 
had tried to flee but had been 
blocked from the hidden trail and 
had to fight their way through. The 
other three warriors had fallen; he 
had escaped with an arrow in the 
muscle of his left arm. Rarnoor had 
pulled it out later and stopped the 
flow of blood, but his arm was now 
very sore and useless to him. 

The creature called “human” 
was safely downwind; his nose was 
virtually useless anyway. Best to kill 
him here, where there was room to 
throw. Rarnoor backtracked a few 
paces, into the shadows of the trees. 
He found a clear spot and slipped 
the Long Arm off his back. He 
would have to swing it one-handed, 
but all warriors practiced doing 
that. Only the no-mothers always 
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needed both hands. 

Rarnoor selected a good fist- 
sized rock from the pouch on his 
left hip. He placed it in the cup on 
the end of the Long Arm, and 
grasped the other end. Since sur- 
prise was important, he would 
make a single lift, overhead and 
away. His flint knife would finish 
off the hurt enemy. 

Poised and ready, Rarnoor 
waited in silent stillness. It occurred 
to him that he could simply hide 
and let the human pass, since his 
small nose was unlikely to detect 
him. But that would not be the war- 
rior’s way. These creatures lived 
with the despised grain-eaters in the 
valley; therefore they must die with 
them. 

The human stepped out into the 
bright sunlight and paused to let his 
eyes adjust, a stupid thing even a 
child would not do. Rarnoor swung 
the Long Arm off the ground in a 
hard throw. But stopping the swing 
with one hand was difficult; he was 
a trifle slow. The rock stayed cup- 
ped a wing-flutter too long and 
caught the man on the thighinstead 
of the head. 

Rarnoor was already charging, 
knife drawn, before the human fell. 
But the man twisted on the ground 
and drew one of their shiny weap- 
ons from its little pouch at his hip, 
swinging it toward the running 
warrior. Rarnoor launched himself 
in a dive, knife raised. A beam of 


intense red light shot from the end 
of the glassy tube and caught his 
wrist. Rarnoor brought his arm 
down in the death-stroke that 
would bury the knife deep in the 
exposed neck — and saw that he 
was swinging the blackened stump 
of a wrist. Knife and hand had 
vanished. 

In unbelieving horror, feeling as 
though this was happening to 
someone else, or only a strange 
dream, Rarnoor saw his spurting 
wrist flap feebly against the man’s 
shoulder. And then the pain reach- 
ed him, worse than anything he had 
ever known, making the recent ar- 
row in his arm seem only an insect 
bite. The ground burned black 
before his eyes. Rarnoor saw that 
death was reaching for him. He 
opened his nostrils for a final deep 
breath of the smells of life, as a 
warrior should. 

Dear God, when that young 
White warrior came at me with the 
knife! ... First the rock that 
knocked me down, coming almost 
out of the sun that way so that I 
saw it one second before it hit ... 
the only stupid thought I had on the 
ground was Oh no! they missed the 
head! ... but while my brain was 
going mad, my more sensible hand 
was clawing for the laser. I got it 
out in time to get off one shot, just 
as he dived at me. I missed the 
body, but the beam caught the 
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wrist holding the knife — an acci- 
dent, I swear it — and burned it off 
clean. It took a few seconds for the 
shock to hit, but then it clobbered 
the fellow, and he collapsed on top 
of me. 

When it dawned on me I was 
beating a limp body, I pushed the 
White Mindymun off and sat up. 
My leg was hurting like hell, but 
nothing seemed broken. The five- 
second recharge period had passed, 
of course. So I raised the laser to 
finish him off. And then I saw that 
he was a very young man, not yet 
full-grown, and I hesitated. My stu- 
pid civilized mind betrayed me, 
with the thought that my son on 
distant Earth was about his age — 
although a half-meter shorter. And 
then I couldn’t pull the trigger. 

There was an ugly wound in his 
left biceps, where an arrow had got- 
ten him; his right hand was gone. 
He was harmless and probably dy- 
ing anyway. I had nothing to fear. 

This was the closest I had 
gotten to one of the nomadic 
Whites; I looked him over carefully. 
The only outstanding difference be- 
tween the two Mindymuns was their 
hair and skin color. He was milk- 
white — evidently their skins don’t 
tan — and black-haired. The Golds 
are invariably redheads or blonds, 
with all shades in between. They 
have a highly bronzed skin that also 
doesn’t tan. Externally the two types 
seem completely human. You have 
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to get down to biological details to 
discover just how different they real- 
ly are. 

That was Kiri’s specialty, of 
course. She could talk about the 
Mindymuns endlessly, starting with 
the biological differences and fol- 
lowing them into the unusual — to 
us — behavioral patterns. We knew 
they had noses better than that of 
any bloodhound on Earth, and 
scent glands between the fingers 
they could control at will. Kiri had 
learned that the big one between the 
thumb and first finger was a sex 
attractant in the females, and a 
fear-inducing aggressive weapon in 
the males. Comes to that, perhaps 
we should consider the female 
armament as “aggressive” also. 
That should be a joke, but in actual 
fact they do use the powerful sex- 
attractant pheromone as a weapon, 
in some circumstances. 

I should be calling all the con- 
trolled scents pheromones, accord- 
ing to Kiri. I thought the word 
meant a very strong sex attractant, 
but she assured me many insects on 
Earth use pheromones for very 
complicated communications, just 
as these people do. Ants use them 
to keep the group together and di- 
rect organized activities, including 
sending foragers out after newly 
discovered food supplies. In fact, 
pheromones are the primary means 
of communication between social 
insect orders, with wing waggling. 
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body motion, and attena quivering 
all secondary. 

And it’s the same here. I’ve 
learned a fair amount of the lan- 
guage, mostly taught to me by Kiri, 
but she said the combination of 
sound, head wagging, arm waving 
and body movement were all sup- 
posed to be accompanied by a con- 
stant controlled emission of pher- 
omones. Every individual male or 
female has the same four types and 
can produce them in highly varying 
amounts, in different combina- 
tions. Strong enoic acid combined 
with a weak heptanone and just a 
trace of geraniol can mean one 
thing; increasing the amount of 
heptanone can change the message 
entirely. What makes it especially 
difficult for us humans is that we 
have to think how the movements 
and words are going to be received 
without the accompanying odors. 

As I gazed at the boy-warrior, 
so human in outward appearance, I 
thought again of my son. My 
daughter had been only a baby 
when I left, the divorce coming 
swiftly after I signed up for field 
service ... Mary was not going to be 
a space-widow, bless her sweet but 
demanding little soul ... but promo- 
tions were almost automatic when 
you did your postgrad work on 
another planet, and I had no wish 
to linger for years as an assistant 
professor. 

Drawing the laser, I reset it to 


minimum power and did something 
I knew of only from unused emer- 
gency procedures; aimed very care- 
fully, pressed the trigger, and 
brought the beam down to the 
spurting stump. It actually worked! 
The laser cauterized the wound as 
neatly as a hot iron, and the blood 
stopped pumping. If he survived 
the severe stress of shock, this boy 
might live. 

While he was still out, I pulled 
off the dirt hide shirt and checked 
his arm wound. The arrowhead had 
split the muscle bundle from the 
front; it would heal, but never re- 
gain its original strength. I cleaned 
it with water from my canteen and 
dabbed on antiseptic from my little 
emergency kit. Kiri had doctored 
several Mindymuns during our year 
here; we knew what medicines were 
safe to use. 

Very slowly and quietly an idea 
had crept up on me while I worked. 
If I could make friends with this 
young killer, persuade him to take 
me to his tribal chief, I could at 
least speak my piece before they 
stoned me. If he lived, and if he 
could be convinced.... 

Rarnoor lifted his stump of an 
arm to point at the circle of hide 
tents on the slight crest ahead. He 
could move his left arm now, but 
that still caused severe pain. The 
evening cooking fires were burning, 
the mothers of the tribe roasting 
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the day’s meat. To their right they 
could see the herd, bunched loosely 
together for the night, guarded by 
boys and girls much younger than 
Rarnoor. The warriors, from 
youngest boy to oldest no-mother, 
were gathered in the open space be- 
tween the tents. It was obvious the 
travelers had arrived just in time. 
The elders could only be discussing 
the coming move and whether it 
should be over the dry trail or 
through the valley of the Golds. 

It was a case of weighing the 
lives of warriors and no-mothers 
against the expected number of 
animal losses. Such a matter re- 
quired much discussion. If it went 
on too long and the breeze did not 
blow — though that seldom hap- 
pened on the grassy plain — the 
area could become saturated with 
smells, forcing them to use words 
and gestures only. That greatly 
weakened the conviction with 
which a strong man tried to make 
his point. Some of the poorer 
speakers could be driven into fury 
by their inability to convince with 
words alone. 

Rarnoor wondered if it was true 
that the Golds had many more 
spoken words than themselves, and 
used scents less. He had heard this 
from the chief of the no-mothers. 
She said the despised grain-eaters 
were losing the ability to produce 
scents at will and that their noses 
were not as good as those of the 
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Whites. Also, Skye had told him a 
strange thing during their slow 
journey here, that the insides of hu- 
man and Mindymun heads were 
different, even though shaped 
much the same. The brains of both 
looked much alike, but a human 
had a small “olfactory bulb” and 
the Mindymuns a much larger one. 
That was why his people could 
communicate by scents, as well as 
use the natural ones in the world 
around them, and humans could 
not. 

The closed-nose human seemed 
to think the use of scents was not 
always an advantage, claiming the 
center-of-smelltook up space need- 
ed for other tasks. He said the brain 
of a Mindymun could never equal 
that of an Earthman. This sounded 
like idle bragging to Rarnoor. 
There were Whites in his tribe who 
were always throwing off warning 
scents and then doing nothing to 
back them up. Perhaps the human 
was doing the same. 

In the long, slow talk they had 
had after he awoke and found the 
Earthman had saved his life, Rar- 
noor had finally come to believe the 
man was sincere in wanting to see 
the Whites and Golds avoid war. 
He needed to live with the Golds for 
four seasons, until his people-from- 
the-sky came for him. If he could 
persuade the Whites to take the 
hard way east instead of the short 
but bloody one, the Golds would let' 
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him abide with them. 

Rarnoor turned to Skye and 
with halting slowness said-and-ges- 
tured, “We go to my people now. I 
will help you speak. Do not be 
afraid.” 

Skye nodded, a gesture that 
seemed to mean “yes” for both 
species, and Rarnoor led onward. 
With only one hand left, his scents 
would be weak, but at least the ap- 
peal would not be all talk. 

The night-watchers spotted 
them long before they neared the 
crest but kept their posts when Rar- 
noor waved no-danger to them. He 
led Skye directly to the council fire, 
unchallenged. They were just in 
time. All who wished had spoken, 
and the council was about to vote. 

My first chance to use the mini- 
corder in some time. I should have 
done this last night while the action 
was fresh in my memory, but I was 
too tired when the powwow finally 
ended. Rarnoor — that’s a hell of a 
name to tongue, sounds like 
“rayon” said over a mouthful of 
peanut butter — did his best to help 
me get the message across, but the 
going was rugged. I could grow to 
like that kid, primitive savage with 
small frontal lobe or no. He’s loyal; 
I think the rest really wanted to kill 
me, but he talked them out of it. 
Well, not "talked” perhaps, but 
nevertheless.... 

That was quite a scene. The 


council consists of about fifteen 
male heads-of-extended-families, 
plus one woman representing the 
Amazon auxiliary, and the chief, 
who is always a woman. This tribe 
looks to number about four thou- 
sand people, twice the size of the 
Gold population in the valley. The 
wind was rising, and it was dam- 
nably cold except right by the big 
fire, where I tried to stay. The goat- 
skin garments these people wear 
seem to be warmer than woven 
fabrics. 

Oh, I slept in one of their tents 
last night! Ingenious as hell, the 
design. There’s a permanently sewn 
hide hood over the center fire, with 
two baffles in the flue outside the 
tent which keep out the rain and 
wind. The bottom edge of the sewn 
goatskins is thoroughly pegged 
down to the grass, and the triangu- 
lar door-flap ties in place. Surpris- 
ingly snug in the cold of the night, 
so long as someone keeps feeding 
goat chips to the fire. And their 
hide bedding, with a thick layer of 
what seems to be goathair sewn be- 
tween two sheets, would keep you 
alive through a blizzard. 

Funny thing about weather con- 
ditions on the prairie, which I’d al- 
ready noticed and recorded in the 
valley. There are very few really 
strong winds here and almost no 
such thing as a steady breeze on the 
ground. Instead, you get constantly 
changing little zephyrs, small whirls 
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and eddies of air almost constantly 
in motion. This is my field, and I 
should be able to explain it, but I 
can’t, yet. 

I wonder if this pattern of sur- 
face winds has anything to do with 
the Mindymun overreliance on 
scent? If a smell with a certain mes- 
sage had to spread entirely by dif- 
fusion, it would be a dreadfully 
slow way of saying Get up into a 
tree. Jack, the tigers are coming! If 
the winds were strong but steady, 
two people would have to constant- 
ly switch positions to talk with each 
other. They do this a little, I noticed 
last night, but mostly a speaker 
waits until the wind is behind him 
before he starts, and he quits, often 
right in the middle of a big point, if 
it blows the other way. Then who- 
ever is upwind of the circle speaks, 
his turn or not, and the rest listen. 
When the first speaker gets his 
chance again, he goes right back to 
where he was, even if what he 
wanted to say is no longer relevant. 
It’s not the greatest communica- 
tions system I’ve ever seen. 

Considering that a raiding party 
from this tribe just killed all my 
friends and associates — I 
shouldn’t think of that, it brings 
Kiri back too strongly, and I can’t 
afford to remember her, I just 
can’t; survival now, that’s all that 
matters — anyway, they were sur- 
prisingly cordial to me. It seems 
they have a tradition that just about 
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anyone can speak to the council, 
and so I wasn’t breaking new 
ground. Perhaps the Golds knew 
this, one of the reasons they sent 
me. With Rarnoor’s help 1 got the 
message across. 

I pointed out that the Golds 
have bows, which are much better 
long-distance weapons than rocks, 
even with the power of that two- 
meter Long Arm behind them. 
They will be fighting behind the 
protection of barricades I helped 
them design (though I didn’t men- 
tion my part in the construction) at 
the end of the pass. They found the 
rugged path through the mountains 
which the spying party used to 
enter the valley, and it is being 
guarded now — a fact Rarnoor 
backed me up on, because I had 
had to persuade the guards there 
not to kill him when we took that 
route. In short, I told them, gestur- 
ing, bending, and bobbing like a 
madman, that they might win the 
battle if they went that way, but the 
price would be horribly high in hu- 
man lives. On the other route, only 
some animals would die. 

I thought I was very convincing, 
making a case for the detour no one 
could refute. After I finished, there 
was another tremendous argument, 
everyone wanting to talk-wave- 
jump at once. When the hubbub 
died away, the old chief let each 
person have his say, and it went on 
far into the night. But to my amaze- 
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ment, when the vote came, only two 
councilors sided with me. All the 
others felt I had much exaggerated 
their expected losses — and they 
wanted the Golds cleared out of 
that valley anyway. 

I had underestimated the value 
nomads placed on their herds. These 
buffalo-sized goats were thdr meat, 
milk, and clothes. Without them, 
no one would be alive anyway; so 
what was the loss of a few Mindy- 
muns in comparison? 

Rarnoor led me to his family’s 
tent after the vote, and they wel- 
comed me like a long-lost uncle. I 
was given meat, milk, and cheese, 
and invited to share the sleeping 
robes of one of his young female 
cousins. In fact I did, but I W2is too 
exhausted and heartsick to care if 
the cousin was male or female. She 
was a head taller than myself. And 
I saw by the frozen look on her 
pretty face, easily readable in the 
warm firelight, that I had best keep 
my hands to myself. Besides, I 
probably smelled bad to her. 

Next morning they let me go. I 
scurried for the valley, making it in 
one long day’s hike. I think the 
Whites will be close behind me. In 
the morning I have to think of more 
ways to help the Golds defend their 
cold but lovely home. It’s going to 
be a rough battle. 

Rarnoor paused, examining the 
wooden barricade looming ahead. 


The Golds had erected it at the 
most narrow point in the pass, 
where sheer rock walls on both 
sides made climbing impossible. 
The simple structure of vertical 
trunks planted in the ground and 
lashed together was the height of 
one warrior standing on another’s 
shoulders. Every fourth timber was 
cut off an arm’s length from the 
top. Each defender, standing on a 
walkway lashed to the inside half- 
way up, could hide behind the re- 
maining three trunks and shoot ar- 
rows through the narrow opening. 

Most White warriors could put 
every other stone through one of 
the openings, but that meant little 
unless the Gold happened to have 
his head there at the time. The 
Whites were going to lose many 
warriors on this assault. 

Rarnoor had never seen such a 
barricade before. And suddenly he 
realized the grain-eaters had not 
designed this one by themselves. 
The human had aided them. That 
better brain he claimed he possess- 
ed, because so little of it was used 
for smelling ... perhaps there was 
truth in his words. 

The White senior warriors gath- 
ered around the chief, all gesturing 
and talking at once. The air was still 
in the late afternoon, and the nar- 
row way was soon a meaningless 
confusion of odors. Rarnoor kept si- 
lent, not only because he was young 
but to think about the problem. Be- 
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hind the warriors he could see the 
rest of his people, strung out in an 
uneven line until they passed from 
sight around a bend. He could hear 
the angry screeching of the herd, 
maddened because they had been 
stopped where there was almost no 
grass or water. The tribe was com- 
mitted; there was no going back. 
During the day’s travel they had felt 
the first light flurries of snow. 

The sun dipped behind the 
mountains to the rear, and the first 
shades of night crept swiftly over 
the pass. Rarnoor had a sudden in- 
spiration; the extreme blackness of 
full darkness in this pass would 
make both bows and Long Arms 
virtually useless. The Golds would 
still smell the attackers coming, but 
wild arrows could do little harm ... 
somehow they had to get over that 
wall, and then it would be knife to 
knife in the darkness ... the tent 
poles! The center poles were long 
enough to reach from the top of the 
barricade to the ground, at an angle 
a warrior could climb ... no, better 
to place the ends, a little way down 
from the edge, making them dif- 
ficult for the defenders to reach ... 
one man on the ground to hold the 
end firm and resist efforts to push 
the top away ... it would work! 

The senior warriors and family 
heads would never listen to a young 
person such as himself, especially 
one ^ready crippled and almost 
useless. Rarnoor looked around, for 
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someone of importance he could 
convince — and saw his friend the 
chief of the no-mothers. She was 
standing just outside the noisy cir- 
cle of warriors, quietly listening. 
She could see that her women were 
going to be needed this day. 

Rarnoor edged through the 
crowd to the wrinkle-faced wom- 
an’s side. She glanced at him with 
no interest. Cripples were useless to 
the tribe. But he planted himself 
squarely in front of her and with his 
one good hand made the gesture for 
I-know-the-way. She stared at him, 
amazed at such impertinence. And 
slowly and haltingly, with far too 
much reliance on words that were 
seldom used, he got across the idea 
of climbing tentpoles in the dark- 
ness. The first warriors safely on 
the platform behind the barricade 
would fight off the Golds trying to 
push the poles away, until more 
could climb ... she listened and then 
walked straight to the woman chief 
and demanded to be heard. 

That was a bloody night! Here 
in the peace of dawn I’ll make my 
daily entry before catching some 
sleep; keeping this record has be- 
come something of a fetish with me 
now. My only hope for immortality, 
perhaps. At times like these I think 
of my old mother, still alive prob- 
ably, and our home in the lovely lit- 
tle village of Kyleakin. It’s across a 
narrow arm of the beautiful Sound 
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of Le Sleat from Kyle-of-Lochalsh, 
on the Scottish mainland. The boy- 
hood memories come flooding 
back; the cold blue of the water 
there, the low mountains brown 
and sere in the winter, the colorful 
tourists in the spring and summer 
...it all seemed so small and pro- 
vincial when I left. Now, how little 
the frenetic glamour and bright 
lights of the cities — or the shining 
stars in space — mean to me. 

The Whites held off attacking 
until after dark, as we expected. 
Having no way of knowing when 
they would come, I suggested 
throwing the dry brushwood over 
the walls as soon as the last light 
died. When we had a line reaching 
all the way across, we lit torches 
and held them at readiness. The at- 
tack wasn’t long in coming, as our 
chief expected; the Whites are an 
impatient lot. A dozen torches, 
tossed together, produced an in- 
stant conflagration. 

The athletic herdsmen had no 
problem leaping over our brushfire, 
at the cost of a little singeing, and 
the light was certainly poor, but it 
was adequate for such close shoot- 
ing. The bowmen on the walls sent 
volley after volley singing into the 
swarming Whites. Warrior after 
warrior fell or retreated wounded. 
A few of them made it up their long 
poles to the top, and an even small- 
er number actually got over onto 
the walkway. The four bowmen I 


had suggested be placed on the 
ground inside got those, though we 
lost two men in the knife fights. 
The Whites seem to give even less 
thought to personal safety than the 
Golds. Bad for the individual but 
good for the tribe, I suppose. 

As I had expected, the Whites 
tried to burn us out with the fire we 
had so conveniently furnished 
them. But the newly cut logs were 
green and slow to burn. Besides, we 
had pots of water ready on the 
ground. The men on the catwalk 
had no problem putting out the 
burning brush the Whites hastily 
threw against the wall as they re- 
treated. 

The big question, of course, is 
what happens next. If the Whites 
change course now, they can expect 
to lose not only their young animals 
but most of the old or ill as well, 
both animals and people. They still 
outnumber the Golds two to one, 
but our defenses have proven im- 
pregnable. 

I see the women of the Golds 
hauling up more brush and water, 
as well as food for the men on the 
catwalk. These people are jubilant, 
really think they’ve won. The chief 
just interrupted to thank me pro- 
fusely for the advice that held the 
pass. Building the wall was some- 
thing they had considered, though 
my design was new; but planning 
move and countermove, like dark- 
ness and brushfire, wall burning 
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and pots of water ready, seems to 
be a little beyond them. 

What will happen here if we do 
stop the Whites cold? (Shouldn’t 
use that word) too many negative 
connotations here. And I once 
thought it cold in Scotland!) I sup- 
pose the men will be dispersed, to 
die on the prairie this winter, and 
the women and children made 
slaves of the valley dwellers. It was 
ever thus. The two races are inter- 
fertile, I’m told, but seldom mate 
because each smells bad to the 
other. I wonder how they diverged 
originally into two peoples? Well, 
not my field. Wilson might know, 
if he was alive to tell. Or Brackney, 
our humanoids specialist ... 
shouldn’t think about them. Just 
one year to endure here, a single 
bad winter, and then the Never- 
lander in the fall .. survive, this 
hour, this day, this season ... but I 
hate to see so many people die. 

Looking down the pass here, I 
can see activity in the Whites’ 
camp. Yes, they are taking down 
their tents. Evidently we’ve con- 
vinced them ... no, that’s odd, they 
seem to be gathering under them, as 
though.... Oh, my God! They’re 
raising the tents on the poles and 
walking this way, using them for 
cover! The alarm has sounded and 
the Golds are swarming to the 
walls. We hadn’t expected this. Our 
archers can penetrate those tents 
easily enough, but the thick hide 
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will slow them, and when you can’t 
see your target.... The Whites are 
quite well hidden, nothing but a 
wall of goat hide advancing toward 
us ... arrows are piercing it, but the 
fabric holds together ... wonder 
who thought of this? These phero- 
mone users may have more creativ- 
ity than we thought! They’re at the 
base of the wall now, and it’s hap- 
pened so quickly that all our de- 
fenders aren’t here yet. They’re 
tearing at the logs! They’ve cut the 
tie ropes, are pulling hard on the 
logs, yanking some of them out of 
the ground! They’ve made a break- 
through even as I watch, swarming 
up on the catwalk now, while 
others move ahead to hold off the 
reinforcements rushing up. 

I think this is it! I’m reserving 
the few charges left in my laser until 
one comes after me.... The Golds 
are fighting hard, knowing it’s all 
over for them if they can’t contain 
this break, push them back ... to 
late, too late! And the Whites were 
so friendly to me, fed me, offered 
me the young girl . . . such savagery 
now, the blood, the screams, the 
dying ... no mercy ... the White 
losses have been heavy. Now I see 
the women’s auxiliary coming 
through, the mop-up squad ... one 
is coming at me, crouching in this 
corner. Can I shoot a woman? 

Rarnoor went in with the no- 
mothers as he had been assigned. 
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not complaining. A one-handed 
man was no match even for a fight- 
ing woman, much less a warrior of 
the Golds. His left arm wound had 
scabbed over, but was still very 
sore. He felt well, though. 

It had been difficult to talk the 
tribal council into advancing under 
the tents. His idea had finally been 
accepted, primarily because no one 
could come up with a better plan. 
And most were not aware that the 
idea of attacking after dark, for 
which the Golds had been well-pre- 
pared, had been his suggestion. The 
no-mother chief had not bothered 
to give him credit. 

He slipped through one of the 
holes in the wall and saw that many 
White warriors had fallen on this 
side; random firing through the 
tents had gotten only a few. The 
Golds were in full retreat. Long 
Arms were whirling and rocks fly- 
ing for the first time in this battle. 
The Gold seemed to have run out of 
arrows, probably wasted hundreds 
trying to stop the advance of the 
tents. 

A familiar hissing crackle 
sounded in Rarnoor’s ears, follow- 
ed by a scream of pain. He looked 
toward the north side of the wall. 
The human was crouching on the 
walkway there, his back against the 
rock. He had just burned the arm 
off another White, one of the no- 
mothers. She kneeled on the nar- 
row way, bleeding to death. 


The single remaining point of 
resistance attracted the attention of 
two warriors on the ground. One 
started for the nearest ladder, then 
paused, as though uncertain what 
to do. The second fitted a stone into 
his Long Arm. 

The wounded woman fainted 
and fell off the walk, landing on the 
tramped ground with a sudden 
thump. The man with the knife 
swarmed up a ladder and started 
for the human. He died well before 
he reached him. And then two 
rocks sailed through the air, one 
missing but the other catching the 
almost-White human on the side of 
the head. He fell with another 
thump. A nearby no-mother ran to 
him and cut his throat. 

Rarnoor walked over to the hu- 
man and stood looking down at 
him. It was sad, that this small 
stranger knew so much which the 
Whites did not. And now that 
knowledge would go with him to 
the grave. But he knew he could 
never have convinced the council 
that it would be worth it to keep 
this man alive and learn from him. 

The women of the Whites had 
arrived and were busily uprooting 
the log wall, to make room for the 
frantic, bawling herd to pass. The 
animals had been without water for 
two days, and raced down the 
valley in a wild rush. It did not mat- 
ter. They could be rounded up for 
the drive later. 
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But Raraoor would not be go- 
ing with the bulk of his people. A 
party had to stay here and keep the 
way open, kill any Gold warriors 
who returned. He would take a cap- 
tive Gold woman for his mate, de- 
spite her odor, learn to eat grain, 
and raise his children here. Others 
old or crippled, who normally died 
on the drive, could also remain. 
The able-bodied warriors on duty 
here would want belly warmers at 
night, and there was an abundance 
of Gold widows.... Soon there 


would be only one people and no 
more massive killing such as they 
had just seen. 

Rarnoor knew something of the 
way animals inherited characteris- 
tics, from generations of selective 
breeding for better livestock. He 
wondered which would prevail in 
his children, the White control of 
scents and smell or the Gold ability 
to use more words. 

He hoped his children would 
grow up speaking well. 
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Here is a new, fun-filled adventure of that dauntless missionary 
for the Southern Primitive Protestant Church, Crispin Mobey. 
The Reverend is sent on what appears to be a relatively simple 
mission to help convert the Cajun population of the Louisiana 
swamp country. As for an explanation of the two broken toes 
and the encounter with the Undead, you will have to read 
further. 


Be Jubilant My Feet! 

by GARY JENNINGS 


The Rev. Philander Pilgarlic 
Monitor of Domestic Missions 
Southern Primitive Protestant 
Church 

World Headquarters 
Abysmuth, Mississippi 

Respected Reverend Pilgarlic: 

Many thanks for the Get Well 
card you sent, sir, and for your 
postscript admonition that 1 not 
curtail my period of convalescence 
out of overeagerness to get back to 
God’s work, i.e., the propagation of 
Southern Primitive Protestantism. 1 
appreciate your kindly concern that 
I ought to prolong my recuperation 
“for months, years, decades if ne- 
cessary” until 1 am well and strong 
enough to report again to World 
Headquarters for my next evangel- 
ical assignment. But, sir, 1 am suf- 
fering only from two broken big 
toes, and the doctors tell me 1 shall 
shortly be the same dauntless and 
indefatigable Crispin Mobey that I 


was before the unfortunate contre- 
temps which laid me low. They say 
it should be not decades but mere 
weeks until I am again yours (and 
God’s) to command. I am sure that 
you (and He) will rejoice at this 
happy prognosis. 

Lying here with my feet in trac- 
tion is no bed of roses, but it is un- 
deniably conducive to philosophical 
reflection. Every time an inspira- 
tional thought occurs to me, 1 scrib- 
ble it on one of my plaster casts, if 
nothing else is handy. 1 don’t pre- 
tend that my musings approach the 
pure poetry and lofty philosophy 
of, say, an Edgar A. Guest or Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. But I will bet that 
Oral Roberts, say, could hardly do 
better than this uplifting apothegm, 
which just now sprang fullblown 
into my mind: 

Of all glad words of tongue 
or verse. 

The gladdest are these: 

It might have been worse. 
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BE JUBILANT MY FEET! 

I suppose a critical reader might 
dismiss that effort as triflingly wit- 
tier than philosophical, but it does 
bear especial relevance to the 
lusterless mission from which I have 
just ingloriously returned. Things 
might have been worse. I could have 
suffered far more than injured toes 
and insulted dignity. I could by now 
be one of The Undead I mentioned 
in my preliminary report. (I know 
you angrily deleted from that report 
all my references to The Walking 
Dead and suchlike, but I believe this 
more detailed account of my ex- 
periences will convince you, sir, that 
I report nothing but the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.) Truly, things might have 
been worse. You might have lost 
your crusading Crispin Mobey to the 
powers of darkness. 

On the other hand, my mission 
might have gone better if I h^ not 
been (as we old field hands say) “in 
from the cold” for so long. Not that 
I mean to complain. Reverend 
Pilgarlic, but when I was recalled 
from missionary endeavors, some 
months earlier, and put to work at 
routine indoor tasks, well, it was 
somewhat disheartening to one of 
my active bent and zealous spirit. I 
was drudging away in the Abysmuth 
Headquarters mailroom, listlessly 
addressing Come-to-Christ tracts to 
the inmates of jails and prisons — 
what the mailroom clerks irreverent- 
ly call “our captive audience” — on 
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that very day you sent word for me 
to report to your office. 

“Mobey,” you said, when I 
stood palpitating before your desk, 
“we had hoped to keep you here at 
Headquarters, under our thumb — 
that is to say, under our eye — with a 
view to steering you into Admini- 
stration.” You paused to breathe a 
deep sigh. “But we must keep pace 
with the times, even if it means 
scraping the bottom of the barrel. 
Are you aware that the President of 
the United States is publicly en- 
couraging the recruitment of more 
and more Protestant mis- 
sionaries?” 

“The President?” 1 exclaimed, 
unbelieving. “President Nixon? 
But he’s a Quaker. Very meek and 
humble and retiring, those folks. I 
didn’t think they ever prosely- 
tized.” 

Despairingly, it seemed to me, 
you rubbed a hand over your shiny 
pate. “Mobey, you have been down 
in that basement cubbyhole too 
long. There’ve been a couple of 
other Presidents inaugurated since 
that one. The incumbent is not of 
our church, either. He’s a Southern 
Baptist....” 

“Poor soul,” I murmured. 

“Yes, but still a Protestant. And 
recently the President pointed out 
that, while one of every 250 Latter- 
Day Saints, for instance, is a work- 
ing missionary, the Southern Baptist 
Church counts only 250 mis- 
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sionaries all told. He urges his fel- 
low Baptists to get out and convert, 
convert, convert! We Southern 
Primitive Protestants ask ourselves: 
can we do less? And we answer: we 
cannot. We must counter the Presi- 
dent’s competitive offensive. With 
whatever foreboding, we are send- 
ing out every available missionary, 
even unto the least of these. Rever- 
end Crispin Mobey, you are back 
on active field duty as of now.” 

‘‘Gladly the cross I’ll bear,” I 
said, you know not how gladly. 
‘‘Whence do I bear it, sir?” 

You pulled down a wall map, 
and 1 was slightly surprised to see 
that it was not of some place like 
the South Pacific but of the south- 
ern United States. 

‘‘We tend to regard our sacred 
South,” you said, ‘‘as being all 
staunchly Protestant, the fortress 
of all our Fundamentalist faiths, 
especially of our supreme SoPrim. 
As you know, the envious call this 
territory the Bible Belt. Young 
Mobey, how would you geograph- 
ically bound the so-called Bible 
Belt?” 

‘‘Well, let’s see. I’d say all of the 
eastern United States south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, stopping some- 
where in Florida — where the 
lemons come from. And westward, I 
guess as far as Southern California 
— where the nuts come from.” 

‘‘All that is solidly Fundamen- 
talist Protestant Christian, eh?” 
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‘‘Right, sir. Solid as rocks, sir.” 

‘‘Wrong, sir,” you said, and I 
blinked. You tapped one spot on 
the map. ‘‘Not two hundred miles 
from Abysmuth here, in the very 
heart of the Bible Belt, lurk some 
six hundred thousand nonbelievers, 
crying for conversion to our true 
faith. Do you see where I am point- 
ing?” 

‘‘Well, I’m not very good at 
map reading,” I confessed. ‘‘I 
know that Mississippi and Ala- 
bama are the same shape, only 
flip-flopped, but I never can re- 
member which — ” 

‘‘Confound it, Mobey, I’m 
pointing at Louisiana!” 

‘‘Louisiana!” I cried. ‘‘There 
are heathens in Louisiana?” 

‘‘Papists, my boy,” you said 
darkly. ‘‘The Roman Catholic de- 
scendants of Roman Catholic 
Freifthmen who settled first in 
Canada, in a place they called Aca- 
die. When evicted from there — for 
their sins, no doubt — they emi- 
grated to the swamplands of our 
Louisiana. But that was two centur- 
ies ago, and these Acadiens have yet 
to become real Americans, let 
alone Southerners. They scorn the 
good hardshell Protestant faiths 
followed elsewhere in Louisiana. 
They call their counties parishes. 
They superstitiously sprinkle holy 
water on their shrimp boats to in- 
sure a good haul. Worse, they re- 
fuse to adopt our noble and sancti- 
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fied Southern customs. Not a single 
Acadien, I believe, ever owned a 
slave — ever killed a Yankee in The 
War or to this day — ever joined 
the Klan — ever tunes in to any of 
the South’s 2,033 round-the-clock- 
gospel radio stations. They even re- 
sist learning the American lan- 
guage.” 

“Er, I’m not very good at 
speaking French,” 1 confessed. 

‘‘No matter. Neither are they, 
by this time. For example, they 
have slurred the word Acadiens, 
and now call themselves Cajuns. 
We can hope that their Papist con- 
victions have decayed along with 
their French tongue. I understand 
the Cajuns are much addicted to 
drinking, wenching, profanity, 
loud laughter, dancing and other 
such abominations.” 

‘‘All to the good,” I mused. 
‘‘My task of converting them to 
SoPrim Protestantism will be sim- 
pler if I don’t have first to wean 
them away from rigid Romish ad- 
herence to the Commandments.” 

‘‘Yes. Simple hedonists are far 
easier to manipulate than sophisti- 
cated misbelievers. Now, here’s our 
plan for you, Mobey. Fortunately 
we already have an advance guard 
living on one of the bayous of the 
Atchafalaya Swamp, in Kingfish 
Parish, deep in Cajun country. He is 
a devout SoPrim layman named 
Beauregard Stonewall Lee Gooch.” 

‘‘Clearly not a Louisianian,” I 


interrupted, ‘‘but from one of the 
First Families of my native Virgin- 
ia. There is a Goochland County in 
Virginia. It should be there on the 
map somewhere.” 

‘‘Quite right, my boy. A pio- 
neering Virginia gentleman who 
challenged that useless swamp of 
bayous and quagmires, and suc- 
cessfully carved a vast, wealthy yam 
plantation out of it. He calls the 
plantation Bayou-all. Squire Gooch 
shares our determination to convert 
the benighted Cajuns by whom he 
is surrounded. In fact, his telegram 
urgently and rather amusingly re- 
quests that we send ‘a troop of mis- 
sionaries’ — as if one godly man 
were not mightier than a host of the 
ungodly. Here is your Greyhound 
ticket, Mobey. You will depart im- 
mediately for Bayou-all, and rely 
on Squire Gooch to effect your 
infiltration among the Cajuns.” 

Every other passenger on the 
Greyhound was, as always, a dowdy 
and melancholy young woman 
clutching a wailing infant who 
drooled at one end and leaked at 
the other. From Abysmuth, Miss., 
southwestward, the scenery outside 
the grimy window was unremark- 
able: the usual American succession 
of Dittovilles, identical in their 
Miracle Mile shopping plazas, Mc- 
Donald’s mansions, Stuckey’s pra- 
line parlors, Kentucky Fried pal- 
aces, and automobile junkyards. 

On the other side of Baton 
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Rouge, La., however, I began to 
wonder if perhaps you were slightly 
ill-informed or behind the times. 
Reverend Pilgarlic. For everywhere 
I saw the word “Evangeline” on 
every signboard and could not help 
fearing that some earlier evangelist 
had already converted and secured 
all this region. There is an Evangel- 
ine Parish, a town named Evangel- 
ine, innumerable Evangeline hotels 
and honkeytonks, even Evangeline 
barber shops and shoeshine stands. 
I was relieved when the surly bus 
driver sneeringly informed me that 
the word has nothing at all to do 
with evangelism. Evangeline, it 
seems, was the name of a local eth- 
nic heroine — a Cajun Juliet, so to 
speak — who died of a broken 
heart when separated from her Ca- 
jun Romeo during the migration 
from Canada to Louisiana. 

Late in the afternoon I climbed 
stiffly down from the bus and 
stood, noticeably moist and reeking 
ammoniacally, in the town of St. 
Martinville — what might be called 
the Cajuns’ “Jamestown Colony.” 
Here is the Bayou Teche dock 
where the emigres first landed in 
“Nouvelle Acadie.” In a Catholic 
churchyard is Evangeline’s grave, 
topped by an exquisite statue of the 
girl. If female Cajuns are that love- 
ly, I thought to myself, I must 
beware that they do not distract me 
from my mission. 

“ ’Vangeline, my coon-ass!” ex- 
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claimed a voice, heavy with sar- 
casm. I turned to see my first Cajun 
— a Cajun girl, judging from her 
dress, though she sported a distinct 
mustache. “Dat statue, her pose’ 
for by a Mexican,” said this per- 
son. “Mexican actriss name’ 
Dolores del Rio, when she here to 
mek movie ’bout ’Vangeline. Fifty 
ago years, dat was.” 

1 was thanking her for this in- 
formation when another voice said, 
“Hey, boss, you name’ Crispy 
Mobile?” I turned to see a male 
Cajun — judging from the fact that 
he looked even more masculine 
than the Cajun girl and was smok- 
ing a fearsomely pungent Picayune 
cigarette. He was stoat-faced and 
small of stature, but all leathery, 
muscle-bound knobs and gnarls, 
like a bonsai tree or a lady golfer. 
“I hab de pleasure t’ be Narcisse 
Loupgarou, me. Call me Sis.” (I 
soon learned that while the Cajun 
men bear classically hifalutin 
French names — Euphemon, 
Celestin, etc. — they are invariably 
known by their nicknames, which 
approach the abysm of saccharine 
Southern folksiness: Junior, Bub- 
ba, etc.) 

“I woik fo’ M’sieu Gooch, 
me,” the wiry gnome explained. 
“He send me fo’ t’ fetch you, cuz 
de plantation she in de flottants, 
not on no pave. You wanna pass 
on, boss, we go my pirogue.” 

This made no sense to me, until 
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Sis led me to the bayou dock at the 
foot of East Port Street. Then I 
realized what he had meant: that 
there was no road (“pave”) to Bay- 
ou-all, deep in the swamps (“flot- 
tants”) and, if I wanted to get there 
(“pass on” not meaning to die), we 
should have to go by boat (“pir- 
ogue”). I guess you can call this 
Cajun contrivance a boat. A scoop- 
ed-out tree trunk, the pirogue is 
some fifteen feet long, but only 
slightly wider and deeper than a ski. 
“She float on a hebby dew,” Sis 
reassured me, as he stowed me in 
the prow, my valise amidships and 
himself in the stern to paddle. We 
glided out onto the black waters 
and turned south. In a very short 
time, St. Martinville was behind us 
— so was all of civilization — and 
we were steering sinuously through 
the narrow, twisting waterways of 
the flottants of the ’Chaf-falaya, as 
it is (locally) pronounced. 

This is the forest primeval. In 
the twilight, the living oaks on 
either bank bulked green-black and 
menacing, while the dead ones 
shone bone-white like skeletons 
brooding over us passersby, and the 
Spanish moss beards, draping live 
and dead trees alike, gleamed an 
eerie glowworm green-white. Inter- 
spersed among the oaks and en- 
croaching even on the bayous were 
the unlovely bald cypress trees, lift- 
ing the naked knobbly knees of 
their roots as if marching in slow 


motion into the water. The ghostly, 
goose-pimply ambience was not im- 
proved by Sis’s singing, in a gloomy 
baritone, what I took to be a local 
folk-ditty: 

“Hark, fm de tomb a dole- 
ful sound — A libbing 
ghoul come fm de 
ground!” 

As the twilight deepened, clouds 
of mosquitoes and gnats enveloped 
and tormented me. I tried to 
discourage the pests by scooping up 
and sloshing bayou water on 
myself, but desisted when Sis re- 
marked that the water was full of 
worse things: snapping turtles, alli- 
gators and cottonmouth moccasins. 
I began to dislike the Atchafalaya 
— but in time I would learn to 
loathe it. 

Cajuns must have cat eyes; Sis 
Loupgarou kept paddling through- 
out the night. I was weary enough, 
after that dreary Greyhound ride, 
to sleep even in my cramped crouch 
in the pirogue. But 1 was prevented, 
partly by the certainty that I should 
fall out of the boat and fall prey to 
the reptiles, partly by the damp 
chill that kept me shivering too 
'briskly to close my eyes. I had al- 
ways been under the impression 
that southern Louisiana is a tropic 
land, but, with the night, a miasmic 
fog rose from the slimy water and 
ate through clothing and flesh until 
it was bone deep. When 1 could en- 
dure the ache no longer, I suggested 
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to Sis that we pause for a hot-coffee 
break. 

“I don’ bring no coffee, me,” 
he grunted. “Anyhow, ain’ none 
dis wood here’bouts dry nuff to 
mek us a fire.” 

“I’ve got coffee,” I said through 
chattering teeth and held up my 
vacuum flask. “I had this thermos 
filled in Baton Rouge. It will still be 
hot.” 

He evidently did not believe me, 
for when he stopped to steady the 
boat against a midstream hummock 
and I handed him a plastic cupful, 
he said in astonishment, “Pee-poor 
Yankee coffee, but damfit a/n’ hot! 
Allaway fm Baton Rouge, you 
say? Boss, how dis t’oimos woik, 
hein?” 

I myself have no idea, so I ex- 
plained as simply as to a child, 
“Well, a thermos bottle keeps hot 
things hot and cold things cold.” 

“Do tell,” he said admiringly, 
and then, after several pensive min- 
utes of silence, “Boss, how do a 
bottle know de differments?” 

He had me there. But, I reflect- 
ed, if these Cajuns were ignorant of 
the workings of something as sim- 
ple as a vacuum flask, they should 
certainly be fertile ground for in- 
struction in the rudiments of So- 
Prim Protestantism. For the mo- 
ment, however, I merely changed 
the subject. I had been wondering 
whether it was mannerly to say 
“Cajun” to a Cajun. Would he per- 


haps prefer a carefully enunciated 
“Acadien?” I asked Sis Loupgarou. 

He shrugged and said, “Most 
times we call ourselfs coon-ass.” 

I am only using such a word 
herein. Reverend Pilgarlic, when I 
am reporting verbatim. (I did not, 
you may be sure, inquire into the 
origin or exact meaning of “coon- 
ass.”) I am also trying to render the 
Cajun speech as well as I can in 
writing. You were right about their 
French, sir; it is only seldom that 
they employ a French word or 
phrase. But their English dialect — 
don’t ask me why — sounds like an 
amalgam of stage-Negro and stage- 
Brooklynese. 

Just after dawn we landed at 
another dock. Rising from it was an 
impressive expanse of bluegrass 
lawn, dotted with plaster white pea- 
cocks and plaster black pickanin- 
nies holding hitching rings. Crown- 
ing the sweep of lawn was the 
gleaming white Great House of 
Bayou-all, a true Selznick Southern 
mansion — gable-roofed, two-stor- 
ied, Doric-columned — set among 
its outbuildings: a detached kitch- 
en, dairy barn, stables, etc. As I, 
muzzy from sleeplessness, stumbled 
up the bluegrass, a burly, white- 
haired gentleman came down to 
meet me, a tall frosted glass in his 
hand. 

Before greeting me, he bellowed 
at the Cajun, “You tuk long nuff t’ 
git cheer! Haul yo’ coon-’ass out 
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char and git the lead o’ them yam 
diggers!” Sis Loupgarou appeared 
to snarl silently, like a wolf, but 
tugged at his greasy forelock and 
slunk a\Vay. 

“Squire Gooch, sir?” I said, as 
brightly as I was able. “lam Cris- 
pin Mobey, from SoPrim World 
Headquarters.” 

“Wal, you look a rat puny spec- 
imen,” he said jovially. “But, then, 
so did Billy the Kid, eh? Hyuk- 
hyuk. We got plenty o’ wuck fo’ 
you-all t’ do, son. Jine me in a mint 
julep?” 

I am ordinarily partial to fruit 
soda pop — and mint flavor was a 
new one to me — but not for break- 
fast. I declined politely and added, 
“It’s a delightful place you have 
here, sir. I especially like the name 
of it.” 

“Hah! Got it rat off, didja?” He 
gave a coarse laugh. “Thumbing m’ 
nose at them bassets what run me 
out o’ Goochland, twenny years 
back. Bye, you-all, tha’s what I 
say.” 

“Er — dogs ran you out of Vir- 
ginia?” I asked, still fuddled. “And 
you a First Family?” 

“Yes, suh! Me an F.F.V. — not 
t’ mention the K.K.K., the N.R.A., 
and the John Birch. Alius vote fo’ 
Jawge Wallace and Lester Maddox 
and Anita Bryant even when none 
of ’em ain’ running fo’ nothing. 
But the rest o’ Virginny, tha’s done 
gone t’ the dawgs, as you so ratly 


put it. Niggers all uppity and the 
whites all sissy Rotarians selling in- 
surance t’ each other. Din jist run 
me out — rode me out on a rail. So 
out o’ spite I named m’ new place 
Bayou-all. Mare fack, I wanted t’ 
call it Effyou-all, but the Kingfish 
Parish Surveyor refused t’ register 
that, and m’ genteel missus dint 
care fo’ it, so....” 

Sleepy and dopey though I was, 
I had begun to discern an Afro- 
American in the woodpile, as the 
saying goes — and to feel a sudden 
distaste for Squire Gooch — and to 
suspect that somehow he had earn- 
ed his exile here among the reptiles 
and Roman Catholics. 

“Yar comes m’ missus now, and 
ow nubile maiden dotter. The lights 
o’ m’ life. Bea, m’ dear, thisyer is 
Mister Moping Flimsy.” 

“Crispin Mobey,” I said. She 
was considerably younger than the 
squire, of glacial mien but glazed- 
porcelain beauty. “A pleasure, 
Squiress Gooch. I mean Squireper- 
son. I mean ma’am.” 

“Likewise,” said Bea Gooch, 
dropping a curtsey. “And this is 
our pride and joy. Cloaca. I per- 
ceive your surprise, suh, that she 
bears no euphonious old Virginia 
name like Laura Lou or Lula Lee. 
But she was born just after we set- 
tled here in the Atchafalaya, so we 
named her after that old song. You 
know, ‘Through the dismal swamp- 
land ... Nightshades falling, hear 
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him cry ... Cloaca! ... I gotta go 
where you are....’” 

‘‘Er, I thought...” I said hesi- 
tantly. “That is, I had remembered 
the name as ... well, never mind. 
Pleased to meet you. Miss Gooch.” 

The maiden, who bore an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to a one-time 
comic strip character named Olive 
Oyl, giggled and said flirtatiously, 
“Oh, sugah, do call me Cloaca.” 

“He kin call you sweetheart, 
if’n he wants to,” said her father, 
and I winced. “But rat now him 
and me got some man-talking t’ do. 
Y’all git t’ yo’ needlepoint. 
Cmawn, boy.” 

In the noticeably bookless li- 
brary of the Great House, Squire 
Gooch launched immediately into 
his briefing. 

“Ev’y Cajun Pm Bayou-all t’ the 
Delta has got his hand raised aginst 
me, jist cuz I’m a Wasp,” he began. 
“I’m whiter’n any o’ the li’l frogs, 
and I’m anglier and sexier, and I’m a 
Protestant. Nevuh bin able t’ git a de- 
cent day’s wuk out o’ any of ’em. As 
fo’ respeck — I’ve had mo’ respeck 
from ow darkies back home. But 
now they’ve riled up thar priests 
aginst me, and thar priestesses. Call- 
ed houngans here’bouts.” 

“Priestesses!” I blurted, star- 
tled almost awake. “The wretches 
have strayed indeed. Surely their 
bishop hasn’t ordained these wo- 
men?” 

“Hail, I don’ know.” Hc-waved 
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that away. “They’s one old she- 
houngan they call Granny Guignol. 
Holds sarvices reg’lar, whar they all 
drink a mixture o’ human blood 
and — ” 

“I think you mean Communion 
wine, sir,” I ventured. 

“Blood! Human blood, gun- 
powder, rum and graveyard dust! 
Tha’s what they drink, and they 
walk around backwards;, and they 
raise a toast t’ the damnation of 
Beauregard Stonewall Lee Gooch.” 

“Come, sir, I fear you are over- 
wrought. I know their rituals are re- 
pellent to a Protestant, but ob- 
viously you have mistaken some 
Latin prayer — ” 

“Latin sheet!” he said irrele- 
vantly. “They bin driving brass 
nails in all the trees and fence posts 
around my bound’ry line. They all 
wears charms on strings around 
thar necks.” 

“St. Christopher medals,” I 
said, with an indulgent smile. 
“These backwoods yokels evidently 
haven’t heard that the Church has 
discredited St. Chris — ” 

“Medals with hair on ’em? 
Medals that wiggle and snicker? I 
tell you they out t’ do me in! I 
caught my cook. Moon Gilderais, 
trying t’ sarve me cat soup at supper 
one night. Natcherly, I pulled a 
pistol and shot the coon-ass. But m’ 
hand was shaking so, I no more’n 
blistered him, and he got clean 
away. Now I dasn’t have a Cajun 
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indoor sarvint. All m’ house dark- 
ies now are Cubans run way f’m 
Castro.” 

‘‘You shot your cook,” I said 
weakly, ‘‘for serving catsup?” 

‘‘Cat soup, I said, and I mean 
cat soup! That’s s’posed t’ conjure 
a snake inside a body’s body — 
don’ axe me how. But the coon- 
asses b’lieve the snake grows and 
eats on yo’ innards till you dwindle 
away and die.” 

I shook my head sadly. ‘‘Then 
the poor souls have backslid further 
than I could have believed possible. 
This surpasses every blasphemy and 
iniquity that has ever before come 
out of Rome.” 

‘‘Out o’ Rome? You puddin’- 
haid, this comes out o’ Africa!” I 
looked at him blankly. ‘‘It was a 
sarpint worship over yonder, called 
vodu. The slaves brung it t’ Haiti, t’ 
the Car’linas, t’ Nawleans. Differnt 
places, differnt times, it’s bin called 
Voodoo, Hoodoo, Obeah, Myal. 
Now that the Cajuns have done tuk 
it up, they prefer the name of 
Obeah. But we’ll show ’em, won’t 
we, boy?” He strode to the window 
and looked down toward the empty 
dock. ‘‘When do yo’ men and mu- 
nitions git cheer?” 

‘‘A SoPrim missionary works 
alone,” I told him. ‘‘Unless of 
course he’s got a wife and family. I 
happen to be unmarried.” 

Squire Gooch turned to stare at 
me. He also turned several vivid 


colors, and his eyeballs bulged. 

‘‘Here I go and telegraph fo’ a 
troop o’ mercenaries,” he said in a 
quiet and wondering but awful 
voice. ‘‘And they send me a mis- 
sionary. One ninety-sem pound 
missionary.” 

“Maybe,” I said hastily, 
“there’s been a bit of misunder- 
standing on both sides.” 

“Hail,” said Squire Gooch, still 
as if communing with himself. “I 
seen that movie The Excerciss. So I 
guv the coon-asses a chanct. I went 
t’ the real parish priest here’ bouts, 
Pere Blancmange, and axed him t’ 
exercise the mothers. But he’s a 
cowardy-custard. Shooed me away. 
So, sez I, I’ll call in some good ole" 
Protestant boys with some good ole 
guns. And they send me this.” 

“Sir, they sent me to convert 
these unhappily deluded Cajuns, 
not to wipe them out.” 

“You?” he said contemptuous- 
ly. “Even if you could, how long’ll 
it take? And all the time, s’pose I got 
this yer snake o’ Granny Guignol’s 
a-growing inside o’ me....” 

I downright snapped at him, 
“Now stop that! The one thing we 
must never do is to fall into the same 
delusions we’re trying to eradicate. 
Squire Goqch, I may look un- 
prepossessing at first sight. But I am 
merely fatigued. I have been travel- 
ing hard for twenty-four hours 
without sleep. Let me but grab a few 
hours’ rest and you’ll see a dif- 
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ferent man. I’ll bring these poor 
souls to Christ if it kills them. I 
mean if it kills me.” 

Perhaps my peremptory tone 
put some stiffening into his back- 
bone. The master of Bayou-all mut- 
tered something about “wouldn’ 
b’lieve things could git wuss,” and 
called a Cuban manservant to show 
me to an upstairs room. Without 
even stopping to wash up, 1 shuck- 
ed my black serge and fell inert 
across the downy bed. But before I 
was fully unconscious, I heard 
someone afar off — it sounded like 
a woman — singing, almost trium- 
phantly: 

‘‘The devil he’s a liar and a 
conjurer too — If you don’t 
look out, he’ll conjure 
you!” 

I came downstairs again about 
sunset, bathed and changed and 
looking more like the man of grit 
that I am. Squire Gooch somewhat 
less than cordially invited me to 
join the family at supper, which 
featured a dish called ‘‘gumbo.” 
(The Cajuns used the word gumbo 
both for this ethnic stew and for 
any thick, gluey mud, possibly be- 
cause they are indistinguishable.) 
Over the meal, the squire announc- 
ed that, persuaded by wife Bea and 
daughter Cloaca, he had decided to 
give me one try at besting the Ca- 
juns’ Obeah in my own Christian 
way, before himself resorting to 
any un-Christian violence. 


‘‘One chanct, Revren, and you 
kin commence this very night. It so 
happens that the local Cajuns are 
holding a fais-dodo down the 
bayou tonight, and you kin at least 
start sizing ’em up.” 

‘‘They’re holding a what?” 

‘‘A fais-dodo is a Cajun ball,” 
said Mrs. Gooch, smiling. ‘‘In their 
dialect, fais-dodo means ‘to go to 
sleep,’ but I don’t believe you’ll 
find it soporific, suh. They call it 
that because they usually bring their 
children and it’s usually an all-night 
affair, so they tuck the wee ones to 
sleep under the benches around the 
walls.” 

‘‘You will esco’t Cloaca,” said 
Squire Gooch. I flinched; the 
maiden smirked. ‘‘She’ll be yo’ 
‘covuh’ so nobody’ll suspicion yo’ 
intentions. My man Sis will drive 
y’all t’ the dance in ow swawmp 
tractuh, and I’ve commanded the 
li’l coon-ass t’ introduce you 
around.” 

The swamp tractor turned out 
to be a shallow-draft skiff with an 
airplane engine and propeller 
mounted aft. Sis Loupgarou, who 
seemed habitually to slink and 
cringe while at Bayou-all, threw off 
that demeanor entirely when he 
took the controls, and joyously 
bawled louder than the engine: 

‘‘Cajun mighty happy when 
he guzzle at de cawn. 

Cajun mighty happy when 
he hear de dinner hawn. 
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But he mighty mo’ happy 
when de night come on! ” 

Cloaca and I, up front, convers- 
ed in quieter tones as we skimmed 
lightly over the black waters. Some- 
how, though born and reared in the 
midst of Cajuns in the shadow 
of her uncouth father, she had 
managed to acquire a Virginia ac- 
cent of the utmost elegance. For ex- 
ample, she described herself as “a 
real romantic Southern Baal” — or 
at least an aspiring one, because she 
sadly lacked for ‘‘a string of 
beaux.” She complained that every 
time she located an unattached 
male (of her faith) he fell hopelessly 
in love with her momma, who was 
“evuh so much prettiuh.” I made 
insincere but gallant demurrers at 
that and instantly wished I hadn’t, 
when she confided that she was 
‘‘evuh so thrilled” to hear from 
daddy that / was an unattached So- 
Prim male. 

The fais-dodo was in full swing 
when we got there. It was held in a 
cotton warehouse temporarily emp- 
ty of bales, though a few white tufts 
drifted around the plank floor 
among the dancers’ feet. So did 
something else, according to Sis; 

‘‘We alius sprunkle hot cayenne 
pepper on de flo’. Gits up de goils’ 
skoits an’ hot diggity dawg! It take 
two t’ scratch dat itch!” 

I assume he meant that it made 
the dancing livlier. At any rate, the 
dances — unfamiliar to me; tradi- 


tional Cajun, I presume — seemed 
lively enough. The men and women 
were cavorting to the music of fid- 
dle, concertina and juice-harp, oc- 
casionally accompanied by a clearly 
tipsy basso profundo caroling, 
“Dansez, mes enfants, tandis que 
vous etes jeunes!” All danced, and 
laughed, and were happy, and 
seemed to glory in these sins. 

Even if I had not been wearing 
my Earth Shoes (as always, in hope 
of improving my posture), I am not 
very good at dancing. This did not 
discourage Cloaca from demanding 
that we join in almost every set. 
Fortunately she was extremely bow- 
legged or she would have been too 
tall for me. Now and then I was 
whirled away by a Cajuness, 
though the same one never came 
back for a repeat performance. 
None of these was a Dolores del 
Rio, but all were appreciably hand- 
somer than the St. Martinville girl 
(not to mention my Olive Oyl). 

At intervals between dances. Sis 
Loupgarou would, as commanded 
by mine host, haul me off to intro- 
duce me to one or another of the 
men present — Junior Desade, 
Bubba Barbleu, Moon Gilderais, I 
don’t remember all their names. 
These introductions took place out- 
side the dance hall, where various 
kegs were set up on sawhorse 
cradles. The Cajuns were imbibing 
something called ‘‘cawn,” which I 
perceived, just from its aroma, to 
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be some ardent spirit, and so de- 
clined to partake. However, not 
wishing to appear a total churl, I 
did accept several gourds of per- 
simmon beer over the course of the 
evening. This I take to be on the 
order of root beer, a soft beverage 
for the ladies present. The first sip 
of it puckered my mouth to a but- 
tonhole, but succeeding drafts went 
down more smoothly, and I even 
joined in the Cajuns’ toast of ”A 
bas la bete Gooch!” — evidently a 
salute to mine host. 

But I now suspect that some- 
thing sinister was slipped into my 
persimmon juice — not a cat, I de- 
voutly hope — for, as the evening 
went on, my head began to swim, 
my senses began to play me tricks, 
and (I blush) even my SoPrim inhi- 
bitions began to unravel. I have a 
vagiie recollection of doing a solo 
dance for the admiration of the as- 
semblage, rocking about on my 
Earth Shoes and finally falling 
down amongst the babies asleep 
against the wall, causing some loud 
consternation among them and 
their mothers as well. 

Sis or Moon or Junior or Bubba 
or somebody sidled up to me and 
whispered, “Gran ’mere Guignol 
puttin’ on a show out dere on Dead 
Man Bayou.’’ He waved imprecise- 
ly. “You wanna see Obeah, hein?” 

Despite the Obeah drug or 
whatever it was, I retained sense 
enough to say no. “Gent’man can’t 
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abandon his lady fair,’’ I said, my 
speech nearly as thick as a Cajun’s. 
“Gotta stay with Miss Gooch.” 

"Merde, dat one don’ need no 
chaperone,” said whoever it was, as 
I staggered and rocked away in 
search of Cloaca, remembering that 
I had not seen her since my spectac- 
ular solo. 

Nor could I find her now, and I 
looked everywhere. After colliding 
painfully with numerous dancing 
couples, I prudently got down on 
my hands and knees to search, 
though the red pepper on the floor 
sent me into spasms of sneezing. 
After numerous dancing couples 
had tripped over me and fallen 
heavily, I moved off to search the 
sidelines. No Cloaca. Getting quite 
panicky now, I feverishly tossed out 
of my way baby baskets, swaddling 
clothes and perhaps even their in- 
fant contents. When I was picked 
up bodily by a swoop of mothers 
and violently pitched out the door, 
the cool night air revived me to 
some degree. 

No drug or enchantment can 
ever entirely muddle the monolithic 
Mobey mind. I realized at once 
what had happened. Cloaca Gooch 
had been kidnapped and dragged to 
the Obeah witch’s coven, per- 
haps as bait to lure me there, per- 
haps for purposes even more un- 
speakable. I tried to calculate the 
direction that whispering Cajun 
had indicated, then lurched off, be 
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it wrong or right, through the 
depths of night, calling, “Cloaca!” 
Through the dismal swampland, 
calling, “There’s no chains can 
bind you! If you live I’ll find you! 
Cloaca!” Splashing through muck 
and mire, bashing against trees, 
thrashing through lianas, forever 
calling, no reply: “Cloaca!” 

“All I want in whole 
creation 

Is purty li’l wife and big 
plantation!” 

That wasn’t me. That was 
another voice, singing in the dis- 
tance. I made for it and finally saw 
a wavery red light glowing through 
the tangled trees and undergrowth. 
As I cautiously slowed and crept 
closer, the light became firelight in 
a clearing in the swamp. A number 
of Cajun men and women, very di- 
shiveled and obviously intoxicated, 
were dancing about the fire, and 
dancing backward. Their only 
music was a single fiddle, but its 
horsehair bow rasping on catgut 
strings made a noise like that of 
horse and cat being skinned alive. 
The raucous singing went on: 

“Now Obeah fires are 
smoking. 

Now his limbs grow cold. 

It’s good t’ know ole 
Massa’s croaking 

Cuz he’s got so weak and 
old!” 

Now I discerned that the people 
were jigging around a muddy con- 


cavity in the ground. And at the 
farther rim of it sat a creature that 
could only be Granny Guignol. She 
was bundled shapelessly in shawls, 
and an immense water moccasin 
was draped over her shoulders. Her 
eyes, reflecting the fire, blazed red 
from a pale face creased by an in- 
finitude of wrinkles. Her snarled 
hair was the color and kinkiness of 
Spanish moss. Indeed, as I peered 
more narrowly, I could tell it was a 
wig of real Spanish moss. Drug- 
dazed though I may still have been, 
I realized that, however old the hag 
truly was, she had cleverly employ- 
ed make-up to appear a hundred 
years older. I also realized that all 
this to-do was intended as an incan- 
tation against Squire Beauregard 
Stonewall Lee Gooch. 

The she-houngan suddenly 
raised her arms, the snake twining 
about them, and shrieked, “Zum- 
bee!” The rest of the crowd stop- 
ped dancing, stood still, vigorously 
stamped their feet in place and 
chanted, louder and louder, “Zum- 
bee! Obeah Zumbee! Gumbo Zum- 
bee!” My flesh crawled and my 
back hair prickled. I don’t know 
much about Obeah or Voodoo or 
whatever, but I have read of the 
zombie (as it is usually spelled): the 
dead man brought to a sort of half 
life. The Undead, summoned from 
the grave to walk abroad at the 
houngan’s command. A thing with- 
out mind or will, helplessly obeying 
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the houngan’s bidding to do things 
vile and evil. Now, in a surprisingly 
clear voice, Granny Guignol was 
singing a couplet I had heard 
before: 

“Hark, from the tomb a 
doleful sound — a living 
ghoul comes from the 
ground!” 

Could my senses still be tricking 
me? I would swear that the pit of 
gumbo mud before her began slug- 
gishly to stir. Like a cauldron of tar 
on the boil, it reluctantly yielded a 
couple of fat bubbles that burst 
with a viscous lip-smacking sound 
and emitted a fetid stench. As the 
chant increased to a roar — “Zum- 
bee! Gumbo Zumbee!” — the mud 
heaved and began to raise up in a 
bulge.... 

I confess that I hesitated. If I 
broke in and broke the spell, might 
not the hag turn her wrath on me? 
Might she not have the power to en- 
chant the vivacious, intelligent, tal- 
ented Crispin Mobey into one of 
her vacant-eyed, witless and soul- 
less Walking Dead? But, thank 
God, God was with me. I thought: 
a man has called for rescue, and 
(however loathsome I personally 
find the man) Crispin Mobey is the 
only rescuer at hand. I lunged into 
the firelight, shouting: 

“Desist, good people! This is a 
blasphemy and an abomination!” 

The bulging mud puddle sub- 
sided with a plop. The chanting 
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gave way to a concerted animal 
growl, and a battery of red eyes 
turned on me. “Dat s’rimp dere 
done disconjure de zumbee!” The 
throng began to close in ominously. 
Very well, this was war, the godly 
versus the ungodly. I quickly 
snatched at the most warlike Chris- 
tian weapon I know. The Battle- 
Hymn of the Republic, and sang it 
at the top of my lungs: 

“He has sounded forth the 
trumpet that shall never 
call retreat... 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to 
answer Him! be jubilant 
my feet!” 

My feet had other ideas. Yea, 
the spirit may be strong, but the 
flesh is weak. As the enraged 
Cajuns stooped to pick up even 
more warlike weapons — sticks and 
stones — my feet bore me hastily 
out of the firelit clearing and at a 
good pace into the bordering forest. 

Funny, though: I glimpsed one 
thing before I fled. While the faces 
of all the other Obea-worshippers 
were contorted with fury, the in- 
scrutable face of Granny Guignol 
threw me only a gruesome wink, 
boding no good will. Her eyelid 
didn’t move, but a dull translucent 
film slid upward across her eyeball. 
This film is called the nictitating 
membrane, and humans don’t have 
such a thing. Only some of the 
lower animals do — most notably 
the snakes. 
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Meditating on this curiosity, I 
plunged heedlessly through thorns 
and thickets in my flight — 
through alligators and cotton- 
mouths, for all I know. At one 
point, I did step on something soft 
and moving. A soprano voice said, 
“Ow!” and a baritone voice said 
“Merde!” When I paused to apolo- 
gize, the soprano voice gave a 
squeak, as of dismay. Then a naked 
human form rose swiftly and 
bounded away. I got only a fleeting 
look, and of course it is difficult to 
determine the gender of a jjerson 
unclad, but I recognized the bow 
legs. 

I had no time to meditate on 
this; the baying pack was on my 
heels. I ran on again, but not far. I 
was soon slowed by a sort of slush, 
ankle deep. 1 slogged forward, and 
the slush became bog, knee deep. I 
struggled on, but finally had to 
stop, when the bog became ooze, 
slurping hungrily up to my waist. I 
tell you. Reverend Pilgarlic, I could 
almost have said a bad word. I had 
run right into a quicksand. 

I remembered an old film I had 
seen on the Late Late Show, called 
Swamp Water, and I knew that the 
quicksand would slowly but im- 
placably suck me down until only 
my hat was left floating to mark my 
miserable grave. But I wore no hat. 
Only my spectacles would remain, 
their prescription lenses staring 
blankly upward into the uncaring 


black Atchafalaya night. 

Now eerie lights came palely 
flickering about me, and I thought, 
“Will-o’the-wisps. I am to be 
haunted to the last.” But the lights 
were lanterns, and they were carried 
not by my Obeah-maddened pur- 
suers but by a rather friendlier and 
more sober bunch, led by Sis 
Loupgarou. He directed the salvage 
operation, which consisted of a 
noose being thrown around my up- 
per body and tightened to encircle 
me under my armpits. When the 
rope was tugged, I felt that I was 
being stretched to breaking point, 
and I said so, loudly. 

“It’s de shoes alius hold a body 
down,” Sis called. “Revren, kin 
you untie yo’ shoestrings?” 

“Not without going all the way 
under,” I gasped. 

“Okay, we jist hab to pull de 
mo’ harder boys. Pull! He come 
right out dem shoes.” 

In agony, I tried to shout that I 
was wearing stout Earth Shoes, and 
that they slope the opposite way 
from the ordinary. But then my toes 
went “snap, crackle, pop,” and I 
think I shouted something else. 

I was carried, shoeless and 
whimpering, to the swamp tractor. 
Cloaca Gooch was already aboard 
(and fully dressed). She cooed soli- 
citously over my fast-swelling big 
toes until Sis started up the engine, 
then took advantage of its racket to 
whisper mischievously, “You won’t 
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tattle on li’l ole me, sugah?” I hurt 
too much to say anything, but gave 
her a simultaneously reproving and 
forgiving look. We three skimmed 
away without more conversation — 
Sis didn’t even sing — to reach 
Bayou-all in another dawn. 

The rest was anticlimax. Or 
maybe it wasn’t. 

“You had yo’ chanct, Revren,’’ 
growled Squire Gooch, “and you 
sho’ as hail goofed it.’’ 

(“You sho’ as hail did, sugah,’’ 
Cloaca Gooch murmured in my 
ear, then skipped giggling out of the 
room. I virtuously ignored her.) 

The squire’s voice carried more 
of despair than of scorn or scolding. 
He appeared to have fallen into de- 
crepitude in just the time we had 
been gone. His shoulders stooped, 
his formerly burly frame seemed 
gaunt, his bleary eyes darted about 
like those of a hunted man. Some- 
thing plainly was eating him. 

“If’n m’ own church cain’ he’p, 
I dunno whar I’ll turn,” he mum- 
bled defeatedly. “Mebbe one o’ 
them sneaky underworld gangs ‘ 
the Mafia, the Nosa Costra, the 
FBI. Gotta think on it.” 

“I’m sure the Reverend Mobey 
did his best,” said Bea Gooch, and 
gave me a warm wink of confidence 
behind her husband’s back. 

“Wal, ain’ nothing we kin do fo’ 
them toes of his’n,” grumbled the 
squire. “They need setting by a doc. 
I’ll have m’ man Sis run you back 
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down t’ St. Martinville, boy, whar 
thar’s a horspital.” 

The hospital, as I might have 
expected, is a Roman Catholic in- 
stitution, but well-equipped and 
well-run. I admit that the nursing 
sisters, gliding through the halls 
with their long black habits sweep- 
ing the floors (can this be hygienic?) 
are disturbingly reminiscent of 
ghosts. And the Abbe-Administra- 
tor’s hourly call from the loud- 
speakers in every corner — “We 
will now recite the prayer for the 
dead. Obbly-gobbly-(incomprehen- 
sible Latin)-yackety-yawmp” — is 
scarcely consoling or inspiriting to 
folk lying in sickbeds. 

But being immured here, as I 
have said, gives me opportunity for 
reflection. I have come to fear that 
Squire Gooch is beyond the help of 
myself or SoPrim or any other god- 
ly agency — and perhaps is already 
lost and gone forever. There exists a 
malevolence at Bayou-all, apart 
from the squire’s own mean 
vulgarity and apart from the bogus 
Obeah. When Squire Gooch has 
been consumed by that other evil, I 
predict that the trumped-up Obeah 
cult will vanish as quickly as it was 
organized. 

Obeah aside, if World Head- 
quarters still wants me to convert 
the Cajuns from Papistry to SoPrim 
Protestantism, I am willing to re- 
turn to the fray. But I deem it a 
bootless task. Reverend Pilgarlic. 
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Those excitable, flighty, inflam- 
mable people can hardly be too 
highly regarded even by Rome, and 
I doubt very much that SoPrim 
would want to count them among 
its devotees. At the start of this let- 
ter, I quoted my own opinion of 
this aborted mission; 

Of all glad words of tongue 
or verse. 

The gladdest are these: 

It might have been worse. 

And something worse indeed 
lives on in the Atchafalaya. This 
other infernal horror may well out- 
last both Obeah and Catholicism 
there, but I respectfully, firmly de- 
cline to tilt against it again. 

What that malevolent spirit is, 
and what introduced Obeah to that 
region, I might have guessed at the 
very moment of my arrival at Bay- 
ou-all, when I first heard the repul- 


sive name that had been foisted on 
the Gooch daughter. Or again when 
the wretched daughter explained 
why she could never keep a “beau” 
— and so had degraded herself to 
wanton promiscuity. I also realize, 
now, that the family cook could 
hardly have served up a nauseous 
cat soup to the squire without serv- 
ing it to all at table, but it was in- 
tended for Squire Gooch alone. I 
cannot forget that the Bible says, 
“A man’s enemies will be those of 
his own household.” Above all, I 
cannot forget the two identical 
nictitating winks winked at me by 
(ostensibly) two different women. 

If she is not already a merry 
widow and the mistress and sole 
owner of the wealth of Bayou-all, 
she soon will be. Bea. Obeah. 

Obediently, 

Crispin Mobey 
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The Humanic Complex 

by RAY RUSSELL 


Buon giorno. It’s an absolutely 
super morning. I’ll bet you 
wouldn’t say no to a nice hot cup of 
tea, eh, dearie? Coffee? Righty-o, 
I’ll join you. Prosit! Down the 
hatch! Yum sing! Ah, that hits the 
spot, it do. Now, then, permit me to 
introduce myself. My name is Sally- 
bill, and I’m here to offer you three 
wishes. No, you’re not dreaming — 
I’ll pinch you, see? Give me a listen. 
In my century, we’ve achieved a lot 
of achievements. Most of them you 
wouldn’t even understand if I told 
you about them — I don’t under- 
stand half of them my own self! 
But some of them are fairly simple, 
and even a primitive like you (no 
offense) can probably grasp them. 
For instance, airlove and blood- 
songs and skycandy, stuff like that. 
Well, one of the newer wrinkles is 
this wish shtick. I don’t think you 
chaps had it in this timezone. The 
way it works is like this. Anybody 


of third-level status or above, who’s 
passed the 920 exams and doesn’t 
have any bluejacks on his/her rec- 
ord, can grant three wishes to any- 
one, provided that the granting is 
done in a timezone prior to the 
grantor’s birth. Grantor, c’est moi. 
Don’t ask me why it has to be that 
way — some technicality about 
spacetime continuum stress factors. 
Needless to say, we cracked the 
time barrier long ago. So anyhoo, 
since I passed my 920’s with flying 
colors yesterday — well, of course, it 
wasn’t really yesterday, it — was ist 
los, ma’am? 

You’re sitting on my foot. And 
that’s sir, not ma’am. 

Sorry, is that better — sir? This 
old fixed-gender stuff always 
throws me. Can we get on with the 
wishes, do you think? I’d really like 
to be shlepping back to my own 
zone. 

Can I go to the bathroom first? 
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The whatroom? 

Bathroom. 

^Porque? 

Well, it’s rather indelicate, but, 
not to put too fine a point on it, I 
want to empty my bladder. 

Done and done. Your bladder’s 
empty. 

Amazing! It really is empty. 
How did you do that? 

Elementary interdimensional 
portation. Kid stuff. Now, how’s 
about your second wish? 

What? You mean that bladder 
trick was my first wish??? 

Natiirlich. 

But I could have done that my- 
self! 

Not to worry, old bean. You 
still have two more to go. Make the 
most of ’em, wot? Eh? Eh? 

Yes, but I wish I knew — 

Cave quid dicis! Don’t say I 
Wish or I Want unless you mean it. 

May I ask a question? 

Be my guest. 

Can / wish for anything? Any- 
thing at all? 

Absotively. 

And I’ll get it? 

Posilutely. 

Then I wish for three thousand 
wishes instead of just three. 

Nyet, that’s out. 

But you said anything. 

Anything but that. Stress fac- 
tors again. 

Oh, all right. I wish I could live 
for — 
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Durak! Were you going to wish 
for immortality? 

Yes — but I suppose that’s out, 
too? 

No, it’s allowable. But take my 
advice. In your case, that would be 
a wasted wish. Besides, some of my 
best friends are immies, look you, 
and they are very unhappy people, 
whatever. 

I’ll take your word for it. Then I 
wish for a billion — 

Trust me. Don’t ask for money. 

Why not? 

Shure, an’ you wouldn’t be 
knowin’ what to do with it at all. 

Oh, yes, I would! 

You only think you would. Be- 
sides, without going into a whole 
song and dance, just believe that 
you wouldn’t believe what’s going 
to happen to money. Stay away 
from money. 

If you say so. Let’s see. Then I 
wish to possess that which all the 
sages, in vain, have — 

Cool it, man. Infinite wisdom, 
right? Hey, you don’t need any 
more wisdom than you already got. 
And some of my best buddies are 
wizzies, and they’re real downbeat 
dudes, you dig? 

You’re certainly making it dif- 
ficult. And you’re sitting on my 
other foot now. 

Excusez-moi. Try again. 

Give me some time. 

Och, mon, take a wee minute, 
but nae mair. 
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/ can’t think of anything else! 

What about sex? That’s a big 
deal back here in this zone, ain’t it? 
How about I fix it so all the sexiest 
guys in the world — 

Women, women. 

— Women, right, sorry, all the 
most beautiful, desirable women in 
the whole world become unable to 
resist your charms? Pardee, hit 
oghte thee to lyke. 

The only trouble is. I’m not all 
that interested in sex. It’s fine for 
others. I’m no prude, but it’s just 
not my sort of thing. I mean, as a 
steady diet. Once in a while, all 
right, but that’s all. 

I had a feeling you might say 
that. Want to pack it in? 

No, no! . . . wait ...I’ve got it. . . . 

Are you sure? 

/ am. This may sound pom- 
pous, but ... / wish to know wheth- 
er or not there is a God. 

Yes, there is. Last wish. 

For my last wish: I wish to see 
His face. 

Done and done. Get up and 
look in the mirror. 

When I climbed out of bed and 
peered into the mirror that hung on 
the wall on the opposite side of the 
room, I saw a face I did not know. 
A stranger, not young or old, hand- 
some or ugly. I blinked and rubbed 
that face with my hands; then I 
turned to Sallybill, who continued 
to perch at the foot of my bed. I 
asked, “Who am I?’’ 


“I just told you, gospodin,’’ 
Sallybill replied. 

I smiled indulgently. “Yes, very 
amusing. But now tell me the truth, 
please.’’ 

“Truth? Mamma mia, that’s a 
tall order! John, 18:38 — jesting 
Pilate and all that. Even if we could 
agree as to what Truth is. Truth 
with a capital T, why should I ne- 
cessarily be a repository of it? And 
even if I am, why should I tell you? 
That’s for me to know and you to 
find out, to coin a phrase.’’ 

“Stop playing games,” I said 
sternly. “I wish to know — ” 

“Your wishes are all kaput.” 

“But I can ask questions, can’t 
I?” 

“Fire away, Mungu.” 

I sat down on the head of the 
bed — there was no other furniture 
in the room. “You claim to be from 
what you call another timezone.” 
Sallybill nodded wearily. “What 
year?” 

“Year Purple, Cycle Epsilon- 
Ten.” 

I groaned. “What century?” 

“Fifteenth,” said Sallybill. “A. 
D. D. In other words, the fifteenth 
century after the Dark Dawn. Does 
that help you, filos?” 

“No.” 

“I didn’t think it would. 
Alors — ” Sallybill hopped off the 
bed. “I’ll e a-moseyin’ on back t 
my own spread, I reckon.” 

“Wait!” I held out my hand. 
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“Another question.” 

Sallybill sighed. “Let’s hear it.” 

“What year is this?” 1 asked. 

“You don’t know?” 

“1 don’t even know my own 
name!” 

“I can’t help you out on the 
year thing. Back here in this zone, 
they have a cockamamie way of 
naming the years.” 

“All right,” I said, “then tell 
me, what’s the name of this 
planet?” 

“What planet?” 

“The planet we’re on. ” 

“What makes you so sure we’re 
on a planet?” 

“I’ll put it another way. In your 
own timezone, do you live on a 
planet?” 

Contemptuously, Sallybill snar- 
led, “Art addlepated, sirrah? Fie, 
oh, fie! Think you like angels in the 
Heav’ns we fly?” 

“Good enough. Now what’s the 
name of that planet?” 

“We call it The World.” 

“Every planet is a world!” 

Sallybill eloquently shrugged. 
“So sue me.” 

I tried another tactic. “How 
many planets in your solar system? 
And which one is yours, in order of 
distance from the sun?” 

Sallybill frowned, obviously 
puzzled. “We is de onliest planet 
around de sun.” 

“I see...” 

Sallybill added, “They say there 
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used to be other planets around our 
sun, but something happened to 
them.” 

“What exactly?” 

“^Quicn sabe?” 

After a moment, I said, calmly 
and smoothly, “Shall 1 tell you 
what I think?” 

“Thought you’d never ask.” 

“I think this is a mental institu- 
tion,” I said. “I’m here because 
I’ve lost my memory. And you’re 
another patient, who escaped from 
a padded cell, slipped into my room 
and woke me out of a sound sleep 
to entangle me in this deranged 
conversation.” 

“Takes one to know one,” 
Sallybill said with a giggle. 

“Or,” I continued, for another 
thought had occurred to me, “you 
may not be a patient, but a doctor. 
All that three-wishes business was a 
hoax, some kind of experimental 
treatment, a well-meaning attempt 
to cure my amnesia, unlock my 
mind...” 

“Blimey,” said Sallybill, “if it’s 
just a Weedin’ ’oax, then ’ow do 
you explain that bloomin’ bladder 
trick, mate?” 

Sallybill had a point, but I 
pressed on. “I don’t know. Post- 
hypnotic suggestion, perhaps. And 
there’s another possibility. I could 
be a prisoner. Of some totalitarian 
state. You’re tampering with my 
mind, trying to make me divulge 
secrets, or trying to destroy me. 
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confusing me, telling me I’m....” 

Sallybill said, “May I make a 
suggestion?” 

I nodded, cautiously. 

“Just on the odd chance that I 
may have been leveling with you, 
why don’t you run a test?” 

“How?” 

“Simple — say Let there be 
light, or something. Create a man 
out of dust. Take your pick. See 
what happens.” 

I couldn’t resist chuckling. 
“You don’t catch me that easily,” I 
said. “It’s an old ploy. By getting 
me to go along with the charade, 
your battle is half won because 
you’ll be making me admit there’s 
at least a possibility that what you 
claim is true.” 

Sallybill seemed defeated — but 
I knew that was just another act. “I 
guess I know when I’m beat, but I 
did my job and gave you your three 
wishes. That’s all I’m licensed for. 
So I better split. But look at it this 
way — there are plenty of meshug- 
ganah people who think they’re 
God. Messianic complex, it’s called 
in this zone. But what if God Him- 
self flipped out and went bonkers? 
Mightn’t He think He was a mere 
mortal? The shrinks would proba- 
bly call it a humanic complex or 
something.” 

“Clever,” I said. “Very clever. 
Good-by, Sallybill.” 

“Sayonara. Adjo. Farvel. Isten- 
hozzad. Hyvasti. Adiau. Shalom....” 


REPORT FROM SALLYBILL: 

REPORT COMMENCES. LO- 
CATED & MET WITH SUBJECT 
IN SUITABLY REMOTE TIME- 
ZONE, USED NEW OBLIQUE 
METHOD APPROVED AT LAST 
BRIEFING (CODE NAME: 3 
WISHES). OBTAINED RESULTS 
SIMILAR TO THOSE USING 
DIFFERENT TECHNIQUES: 
NAMELY, TOTAL LACK OF 
SUCCESS. SUBJECT DISPLAYS 
APPARENTLY RATIONAL 
THOUGHT PROCESSES, LOGI- 
CAL WITHIN OVERALL DELU- 
SIONAL FRAMEWORK, PAR- 
RIES ALL THRUSTS DEFTLY, 
EVEN BRILLIANTLY, BUT 
PERSISTENTLY REFUSES TO 
ACCEPT TRUE IDENTITY, 
CONTINUES TO REJECT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, DECLINES TO 
RESUME DUTIES. COL- 
LEAGUES HAVE REPORTED 
THAT HE IS NOT RESPONSIVE 
TO ANY DIRECT REFERENCE 
TO PERNICIOUS RUMORS 
THAT HAVE HAD WIDE CUR- 
RENCY EVER SINCE HIS 
BREAKDOWN (1. E., THAT HE 
NEVER EXISTED, OR IS DEAD, 
ET AL.). SO I ESCHEWED 
THAT APPROACH. RESPECT- 
FULLY & REGRETFULLY SUG- 
GEST SUBJECT BE CLASSI- 
FIED INCURABLE. LASCIATE 
OGNI SPERANZA. ELI, ELI, 
LAMA SABACHTHANI? END 
REPORT. 


This story grew from a series of seminars at UCLA run by Harlan 
Ellison, in which he asked ten prominent sf writers to make up a 
world called Medea. This developed .into an anthology of stories us- 
ing Medea as background (to be published by Bantam in 1979). 
We’re pleased to be able to offer a preview of Tom Disch’s contri- 
bution; if even a few of the others are up to this level of quality, 

it’ll be a stunning book. 


Concepts 

by THOMAS M. DISCH 


Ne pueros coram populo Medea truci- 
det. (Don’t let Medea slay her boys be- 
fore the audience.) 

Horace, Ars Poetica 

I 

She had just left the elevator 
and was feeling, as a result, more or 
less terrific. But how to get through 
the rest of the evening? It was 2200. 
She’d been in the elevator longer 
than she’d thought, was wearing 
another dress than she remembered 
putting on. This was a shimmery 
slithery print of raw red beef. She 
could hear her husband downstairs, 
still practicing the fugue from Opus 
110. Immortal longings rippled 
through her soul. 

Perhaps what she needed was a 
sense of contact, of connecting with 
something a little more real than 
she could lay claim to, right now, 
herself. She went out on the terrace 
where, yes, the receiver was prop- 
ped against the balustrade. She lay 


down in the flowerbed, slipped on 
the headset, and touched ON/OFF. 

Eeny meeny miny mo: the con- 
cept of Mrs. Manresa zipped 
through hyperspace until it had 
connected with. ..whose would it be 
tonight? 

A scrawl of a man was spread- 
eagled against what might have 
been graph paper and then resolved 
as a white tiled wall. Mrs. Manresa 
sighed, knowing all too well what 
this tableau prefigured. 

True to form, the scrawly Adam 
began to construct an Eve on the 
tiles, turning from time to time to 
check the screen of his own receiver 
to make sure his audience was still 
there. When the graffito was com- 
plete he started wanking off. His 
self-concept was scarcely any more 
definite, any less crude than the 
figure he’d sketched on the wall. 

Mrs. Manresa considered the 
stars spread across the black dome 
of the sky behind the receiver, a bil- 
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lion lightbulbs, from any one of 
which the present pathetic piece of 
nonsense might be reaching her. It 
was not a dome, of course; each lit- 
tle lightbulb was actually an explo- 
sion of incalculable extent whirling 
away through infinite emptiness. 
Which was, in its way, as gross an 
oversimplification as this poor lost 
soul’s idea of himself as a silhouette 
of streaky pink linoleum. Space 
isn't what you think. Or else quite 
literally it is — if you happen to 
have a receiver. Consider how each 
little lightbulb is also an era, so far 
away the sight of it is ancient his- 
tory by the time it reaches us. 
Thought, however, stood outside 
such linear laws. Thought could 
leapfrog across the universe from 
receiver to receiver, unbounded by 
the speed of light. Thought, and 
thought alone, was instantaneous, 
for which anomaly her husband in- 
sisted that there was an adequately 
materialistic explanation for any- 
one evolved enough to fathom it. 
(Himself, for instance.) For her 
part, Mrs. Manresa thought the 
whole thing rather mystical and 
mysterious. In practice, of course, it 
often worked out differently, and 
what you brought in was something 
as prosaic and impoverished, emo- 
tionally, as this old duffer (would he 
ever finish?) copulating with his 
own puppet-limbed cartoon. 
Though even in such a case wasn’t 
there something awesome in the 


belief Xht act required? At least in 
theory. 

In fact, however, what a bore. 
As tiresome as those eternal stars 
behind him. A terrible thing to say, 
like saying your own children were 
a bore. But weren’t they? (The 
stars, that is. Mrs. Manresa had no 
children.) They didn’t do anything, 
not visibly. They shone. For which, 
in an intellectual way, one had to 
be grateful. But looking at them 
never seemed to advance one’s un- 
derstanding of some larger, star-re- 
lated reality. 

She wondered if it were any dif- 
ferent for Howard. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful, some time, to get How- 
ard on the receiver? The chance of 
that ever happening was infinites- 
imally small, of course, even if their 
filters weren’t mutually exclusive, 
but just suppose. No doubt he’d 
come across as assorted bips and 
bleeps the way other evolved types 
did, and so you wouldn’t be the 
least bit closer to knowing what the 
stars, or anything else, looked like 
through his eyes. Even to speak of 
“eyes” in Howard’s case was prob- 
ably a bit too anthropomorphic. 

Howard was imponderable. 

Ditto the stars. 

Meanwhile, on the receiver, in a 
bathroom far, far away, the breasts 
of La Belle Graffito had taken on 
the exact sirloiny hue and texture of 
Mrs. Manresa’s dress. A pretty 
compliment, you might say. The 
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man himself became, for just a mo- 
ment, as distinct as an early Ger- 
man woodblock. Then washes of 
sienna and prussian blue spread 
across his features, blurring them. 
The graffito grew quiescent. Evi- 
dently, he had come. 

Mrs. Manresa smiled. Fleeting- 
ly her caller’s concept of himself 
put her in mind of one of her favor- 
ite de Koonings in Minneapolis. 
Then he broke the link. 

She considered, for one spiteful 
moment, the possibility of keeping 
him on HOLD. Their receivers 
would remain locked together (or 
rather, their beams would, out 
there in hyperspace) until she chose 
to send her tuner in search of other 
broadcasts. It would serve him 
right. She would have disengaged 
long since, were it not for her con- 
viction that he would have dealt 
similarly with her in retaliation. 
Others of his stamp had kept her 
on HOLD weeks at a time. The 
most prudent course was to appear 
to pay attention. In a few moments 
they all blushed and departed. 

She thumbed SCAN and her 
tuner tried again. In seconds it had 
connected. The screen dithered and 
twinkled. A data bank. 

“Sorry,” said Mrs. Manresa, 
and touched SCAN again. The data 
bank, however, kept her on HOLD. 
That was unusual. Mostly, pro- 
grammed intelligence didn’t take 
much interest in ordinary people. 


Two lips coalesced out of the 
winking data and said, “Hello 
there! My name’s John. What’s 
yours, if you don’t mind my ask- 
ing?” 

“Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Man- 
resa politely. “My friends call me 
Betty.” 

“Betty, if you could spare me 
only a few moments of your time, 
I’d like to talk with you about our 
Lord and Savior.” 

If it wasn’t one thing it was 
another. 

“Surely,” she conceded. “But 
only a little while, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Two dim dot-like eyes formed 
above the lips. “I’d like to call your 
attention first, Betty, to the begin- 
ning of the Gospel of St. John, 
where we are told that the Word 
was made flesh. A puzzling state- 
ment, wouldn’t you say? ‘The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us.’ What do you think it means?” 

“I really couldn’t say. I’m not a 
Christian.” 

“Do you think John may be 
speaking here of the Christ?” 

“Quite possibly.” 

“Ultimately, of course, that 
must be his meaning. But some- 
times I can’t help but reflect how 
aptly that phrase describes our sit- 
uation when we use a receiver. Our 
thoughts exist in and move through 
a medium that may be said, quite 
objectively, to transcend the so- 
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called laws of the material world. 
John also speaks of bearing witness 
to the Light ‘that was the true 
Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.’ If it is 
the true Light, can it be the light we 
know here, the light traveling at 
finite speeds through measurable 
distances? Surely the true Light is 
spiritual and exists in another med- 
ium than ordinary space, whether 
we conceive that space to be New- 
tonian or relativistic. Wouldn’t you 
say so?” 

“Mm.” 

“What is that medium? Some 
call it hyperspace; some, the 
Ground of All Being. By whatever 
name it is there, if anywhere, that 
we must seek the true Light. I think 
that much must be clear to any- 
one.” 

She nodded. “Oh, yes, anyone 
at all.” 

“John also says that ‘of his full- 
ness have all we received.’ I can tes- 
tify to the truth of that from my 
own experience.” The eyes enlarged 
and darkened, like paper catching 
fire under a magnifying glass. “I 
am, as you must already have sur- 
mised, only a data bank. My bio- 
logical components account for 
no more than a few grams of my 
mass. Even so, God’s love has 
reached me and transformed my 
existence. That’s what Faith can 
do. It will do the same for you, Bet- 
ty, if you’ll only take the big plunge 
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and accept Jesus Christ as your per- 
sonal savior.” 

“That’s very inspiring, John. 
Thank you.” 

“If you have any questions. I’ll 
do my best to answer them. Ques- 
tions about the Gospels are what 
Tm best at. I can’t pretend to ad- 
vise you concerning personal diffi- 
culties you may be facing.” 

Mrs. Manresa, though not dis- 
posed to prolong the encounter, felt 
called upon to show some interest 
in the poor thing. So she asked it 
where it was and what it was doing 
there. 

“At the moment, Betty, and for 
the last eighty-six years. I’ve been 
directing the flight of a transport 
ship to a colony of Methodists some 
forty-seven years distant from this 
point in space.” 

“You’re alone on the ship?” 

“There are a number of pil- 
grims, but they are in storage.” 

“How lonely it must be for 
you.” 

“Yes. At times.” A tear symbol 
appeared, like an asterisk, at the 
bottom of the screen. “But I have 
the comfort of the Gospel. And a 
receiver.” 

“Well, John, it was nice talking 
with you, but now I really must ring 
off. I’ll think about what you said 
about words becoming flesh.” She 
lifted her hand, waved her fingers. 
“Bye-by.” 

“Bye-by,” said the data bank. 
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They disconnected. 

II 

At first she supposed that the 
filtering mechanism on the receiver 
was broken. Then the roses that 
formed a wreath about the Piggy- 
wig’s brow addressed her in their 
congregated voices — a hushed 
“hello” reiterated with dulcet po- 
lyphony, as though the roses on a 
china cup had been gifted with 
speech. They were not really roses, 
of course, though the pig was em- 
phatically a pig. 

As well as being their organs of 
speech, the petals of the roses func- 
tioned as a brain, both for them- 
selves and for their hosts, the pigs. 
Piggy-wigs, as the composite ani- 
mals were known, were among the 
most humanoid forms of intelli- 
gence in the universe and one of the 
sweetest tempered as well. Warfare 
was unknown to them. They were 
scarcely known to quarrel. Indeed, 
despite their redoubtable linguistic 
abilities, they were not notably 
communicative. So Mrs. Manresa 
was somewhat taken aback to have 
reached one on her receiver. 

“Hello,” she replied, cautiously. 

“I hope you are enjoying good 
weather where you are,” the Piggy- 
wig responded. 

“In fact,” Mrs. Manresa an- 
swered, feeling rather reassured, 
“we’ve been having unusually fine 
weather. I’m outdoors on our ter- 


race tonight — ” She glanced, cam- 
era-wise, up at the stars. “ — and 
the stars are all shining as 
clearly — ” She paused to await a 
metaphor. It didn’t arrive. She 
shrugged amiably. “And you?” 

“I’m afraid weather, of what- 
ever sort, is not of much concern to 
us here on Rephan. Rephan has an 
ammonia atmosphere. We are 
oxygen breathers, like you. Indeed, 
it is rather rare that one encounters 
someone who enjoys the peculiar 
happiness of ‘good weather.’ I used 
that, I confess, as a mere formula, a 
way to extend the melodic line of 
‘hello,’ so to speak. Where do you 
live, if I may ask?” 

“On Marshall Avenue in St. 
Paul, Minnesota.” 

“On Earth?” 

She nodded. 

The rose petals fluttered as in a 
strong wind. One actually broke off 
and drifted to the floor, the pig 
watching it intently all the while. 

“How splendid!” said the roses 
at last, resuming control, at the 
same time, of their host’s attention. 
“As you must have gathered, we are 
students — myself and the other 
members of my preference group 
— of your language and culture. In 
all the time we’ve been learning 
English and using these ingenious 
machines, we have never had the 
good fortune to contact someone 
who actually lives on Earth, though 
many have claimed to have been 
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born there. This is so exciting. I 
hope you’ll allow me to share the 
experience with the rest of my pref- 
erence group.” 

“Well...surely.” 

The Piggy-wig had been stand- 
ing before the intricate branches of 
a holly bush conceived along pre- 
Raphaelite lines, each shiny green 
leaf and gnarled limb distinct and 
clear. This wood now faded like a 
painted scrim when the lighting 
changes. In its place appeared the 
prospect of a long, broad, low-ceil- 
inged hall. Some thirty or forty Pig- 
gy-wigs had gathered in an open 
space where several aisles converg- 
ed and were staring up at the screen 
of their receiver. Each of them must 
have been wearing a headset, for 
the picture on Mrs. Manresa’s re- 
ceiver was rendered in microscopic 
detail. 

“Such clarity,” said Mrs. Man- 
resa with admiration. 

The Piggy-wig lowered its 
snout, acknowledging the compli- 
ment. “This is our little factory,” it 
explained, “where we have been 
improving the shining hours, as 
your poet says, with our industry. 
When my compatriots were inform- 
ed that I had received a broadcast 
from Earth, the home of your beau- 
tiful language and of your noble 
race, you may imagine their de- 
light.” 

The assembled Piggy-wigs 
grunted their accord. 
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“Do not suppose that this is 
only another verbal formula, as 
when I asked after the weather. It is 
our deep-felt admiration for hu- 
manity that has led us to study the 
great poets of your planet, begin- 
ning, of course, with Robert Brown- 
ing. Are you literate, may I ask?” 

“Unfortunately, I’m not. It 
never seemed necessary somehow.” 

“I understand. A pity, though; 
a pity. It would have been so thrill- 
ing to hear Browning read aloud by 
someone actually alive on Earth; 
someone, one might almost sup- 
pose, from his own preference 
group. Our own planet takes its 
name from one of his last poems, 
‘Rephan.’” 

The Piggy-wig turned his head 
to the side and gave a signal to his 
fellows on the factory floor. 
‘“Earth’s rose,’” they recited in 
unison, “‘is a bud that’s checked or 
grows/ As beams may encourage or 
blasts oppose:/Our lives — ’” They 
tapped their chests with their 
rather ungulate forelimbs, 
‘“ — leaps forth, e^ch a full-orbed 
rose — /Each rose sole rose in a 
sphere that spread/ Above and be- 
low and around — rose-red:/ No 
fellowship, each for itself instead.’” 

They paused, and Mrs. Man- 
resa, anxious to cut them off, has- 
tened to compliment them. “That’s 
very nice, and I’m sure it would 
even begin to make some sense to 
me if I had time to work it out. My 
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husband is home, and he is literate. 
Perhaps you’d like to talk with 
him?” 

“Is he ... how shall I say ... hu- 
man? That is, in the way you seem- 
to be.” 

“He was originally. But he’s 
been a good deal modified since.” 

“That is very interesting. You 
love him, even so?” 

“In a married sort of way. 
We’ve been together twelve years 
now.” 

“Isn’t that admirable! How old 
are you, may I ask?” 

“Thirty-eight.” 

“Thirty-eight years old,” the 
roses repeated reverently. “I dare 
say there is not one of us here as old 
as you. I myself am not yet four, 
and the median age of our group is 
something short of ten, which, I 
might add, is an uncommonly high 
average for any preference group. 
We ascribe it to the influence of 
Browning.” 

“Perhaps you have longer years 
than we do,” suggested Mrs. Man- 
resa politely. “I understand that 
many planets do.” 

“Oh, in terms of our years. I’m 
not even one year old yet. Rephan is 
far from its sun, its years are long. 
Nor can our unhappy mortality rate 
be ascribed to some defect in our 
physiology, which is not notably 
more obsolescent than yours. It is 
rather, for us, a question of morale. 
We tend to kill ourselves in youth.” 


“Many humans do as well,’ 
Mrs. Manresa said helpfully. “I at- 
tempted suicide myself seven or 
eight years ago. For no reason at all 
that I can remember.” 

“A single attempt in so many 
years — but that’s wonderful.” 

“I don’t think there’s any credit 
or any blame in it, really. I’m glad I 
survived, of course, but if — ” 

The roses burst into giggles of 
(it seemed to Mrs. Manresa) a 
slightly hysterical character. The 
pigs on the floor of the factory, as 
though momentarily released from 
an enchantment, began to mill 
about. One of them went tearing 
down an aisle between two ranks of 
stilled machinery to vanish into a 
tunnel at the far end of the low, 
dim-lighted hall. 

“Excuse me,” said the foremost 
Piggy-wig. “Excuse us all. I didn’t 
mean to be rude. Indeed, when I re- 
flect on what you said, far from its 
seeming ludicrous, I perceive that it 
embodies the very attitude that sets 
your race apart. But believe me, 
dear laidy, survival is creditable. It 
is the first, last, and highest vir- 
tue.” 

“Oh, yes, probably in a philo- 
sophical sense that’s so. I was just 
speaking as an individual. Perhaps 
you’ll think it rude of me to say 
this, but I somehow can’t believe, 
talking to you, what you say about 
your morale. You seem too cheer- 
ful.” 


% 

“Thank you. We make every ef- 
fort to give that impression. We try 
never to show our true feelings in 
any direct way.” 

Mrs. Manresa wondered if this 
were the Piggy-wig’s indirect way of 
showing his feelings. And if so, 
what feelings might they be? There 
did seem to be some deep melan- 
choly in the pig’s eyes, such times 
as they would wander toward the 
screen of the receiver, a melancholy 
that tended to belie the roses’ 
charms. It was hard, even so, to feel 
much sympathy for the animal side 
of the creature’s divided nature. 
Without their roses the pigs of 
Rephan would have been no more 
than ignorant omnivores rutting for 
root vegetables and rodents; with 
the roses they were the coparceners 
of a vast civilization. For which, of 
course, they probably had no use. 

“Would you like me to sing a 
song?” Mrs. Manresa suggested. A 
song was always her last refuge. 

“Oh, very much,” the roses re- 
plied. 

“Just a second then.” Mrs. 
Manresa rose from her bed of flow- 
ers and went into the apartment to 
find the echolalia component. She 
returned to the terrace with it, 
hooked it in, smoothed her dress, 
and folded her fingers around the 
component. “This is a round,” she 
explained, “that I learned when I 
was a little girl. You must try to 
imagine that there are a roomful of 
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children singing it. She cleared her 
throat, pressed TAKE 1, and 
began: 

“This song may be sung 
As long as you're young — ” 
She pressed TAKE 2 and went 
on singing, in concert now with her 
own recorded voice: 

“But when you are old 
— Forget it.” 

Now in three voices: 

“Forget the song you sang: 
Whatever joy it brang — ” 
And finally in four: 

“ — Was gone with the song 
That brought it. ” 

She sang through the round two 
more times just for the pleasure of 
it. 

“That’s very affecting,” said the 
Piggy-wig when she’d stopped sing- 
ing, “and I should think it would be 
an excellent pedagogic tool as well, 
contrasting as it does the principal 
forms of the verbs sing and bring. 
Thank you.” 

“Not at all. The pleasure, as 
they say, is mine. The pleasure, that 
is, of having been able to make your 
acquaintance. It’s at times like 
these that I begin to realize what a 
treasure our receivers are. But now, 
with your permission, I really must 
ring off. I’ve had a rather hard day, 
and quite frankly I’m depressed. 
I’d like to collapse.” 

“Of course, dear lady. I’m sorry 
the second shift won’t have the op- 
portunity to meet you, as they won’t 
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clock in for another eight hours. 
However, we’ve recorded your love- 
ly-round, and they’ll have a chance 
to enjoy that. Good-by then.” 

“Good-by.” 

As soon as they were discon- 
nected, Mrs. Manresa got into the 
elevator (the second time that eve- 
ning) and closed the door behind 
her. 

Time, blessedly, stopped. 

Ill 

The first she saw of him, of her 
Bobolink, was his ass. Rather than 
take offense, she was struck at once 
by the fidelity of the presentation. 
And how ingenious of him! For the 
means by which receivers obtained 
the visual part of a broadcast was 
not by cameras (unless the human 
eye itself were regarded as such) but 
from transduction patterns about 
the optic nerves of persons using re- 
ceivers. To the side of each screen 
were mirrors so placed that your 
peripheral vision took in your own 
image as you watched the screen; it 
was this peripheral self-image that 
the receivers broadcast. How then 
had this fellow contrived to send 
out so clear a self-concept from this 
point-of-view? Not by looking 
through his legs, for though she 
could see his cock and balls dang- 
ling down there, there was no hint 
of a face behind them. He was evi- 
dently bending forward in some 
position, but he must have been us- 


ing mirrors as well. 

But the oddest thing of all (How 
uncomfortable he must be, and 
how persistent!) had less to do with 
camera angles, so to speak, than 
the naturalistic character of the 
image. It was not, in any crude 
sense, photographic — rather 
broadly conceived than otherwise: 
it combined the decisive handling 
of a Sargent watercolor with the ro- 
bust color of a Jordaens’ nude. The 
informing vision seemed altogether 
cool, empirical, level-headed. Not 
the sort of person, therefore, to be 
thrusting his behind in your face by 
way of saying hello. 

Mrs. Manresa was not a rapid 
thinker, and by the time these re- 
flections had been developed in the 
darkroom of her mind, the man 
had been broadcasting for some 
time. The muscle at the back of his 
left thigh had begun to quiver spas- 
modically. He could be heard to 
groan and seen, for an instant, to 
collpase. The screen went blank, 
while on the audio there was the 
sound of profound and violent vom- 
iting. Clearly, he was drunk. 

And here at last, looking sheep- 
ish and thoroughly gorgeous, with 
little tears glistening at the corners 
of his eyes, was the man himself. A 
frazzle of dusty-brown curls, and 
all below the intelligence fairly 
shining forth: intelligent blue eyes 
surrounded by intelligent wrinkles, 
intelligent cheekbones of an intelli- 
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gent pallor and suffused, at this 
moment, by an intelligent blush, in- 
telligent thin smiling lips, an intel- 
ligent chin. The very fabric and 
pattern of the drapes behind him 
seemed alive with intelligence. 

“Are you,” he asked, with the 
overnice pronunciation of the thor- 
oughly sloshed, “living in a matri- 
archal or a patriarchal society?” 

It was not a question she’d ever 
thought to ask herself and had no 
answer ready to hand. But she 
didn’t feel like pussyfooting either, 
and so she flipped a mental coin 
and answered: “A patriarchy, I 
suppose.” 

“Good. So am I.” 

“What if I weren’t?” 

“I’d have suggested we discon- 
nect. Why waste each other’s 
time?” 

“Why indeed. Are you a Libra 
or a Gemini? You look like a Gem- 
ini to me.” 

“Fucking Christ, you believe 
that shit?” 

“Well, which are you?” 

“Listen, lady, where I live the 
constellations don’t even have the 
same shapes. I’m on a moon orbit- 
ing a superjovian planet in a system 
of binary stars. I don’t think astrol- 
ogy is ready for that somehow. Why 
don’t we call it a day, huh?” 

“Not till you tell me your sign.” 

“I told you — I don’t have a 
fucking sign. Now why don’t you 
sign off? Okay?” 


He turned off his set, but it 
made no difference: unless she 
touched SCAN as well, their link 
would not be broken. She waited in 
front of the screen. In less than a 
minute he reappeared, only to 
grimace and touch SCAN again. 
This time he waited for five min- 
utes. Mrs. Manresa listened, mean- 
while, dreamily, to her husband’s 
muffled arpeggios. 

He had used the time to put on 
trousers. 

“Okay, you win. I’m a Gemini. 
Now will you let me off the hook?” 

“I want to know exactly when 
you were born. Month, day, year.” 

“Right. May 29, 2434.” 

She closed her eyes, and sub- 
tracted 34 from 81. Forty-seven 
years old. He seemed younger. 

When she opened her eyes the 
screen was blank. He must have 
thought she’d disconnected. She 
waited for him to return. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Actually you’re not a Gemini. 
You’re an Arachne.” 

“Arachne?” 

“It’s the thirteenth sign of the 
zodiac, the sign denoting psychic 
powers. You probably have para- 
normal abilities.” 

“You know, I had a wife who 
used to pull that sort of crap. Ex- 
cept in her case it was dreams. If I 
dreamt about shoes it meant one 
thing, a circuit diagram meant 
something else. She used it to bully 
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me, the same as you.” 

“Do you think it isn't bullying 
to be sticking your ass in the face of 
a perfect stranger?” 

“Well, I apologized.” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“Well, I meant to while I was 
throwing up. I framed the words in 
my head, and then when I got a 
good look at you, I was sidetracked. 
You’re a very good-looking wom- 
an.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Admittedly, I’ve only got your 
own idea of the matter to go on. But 
you’ve got a pretty firm grasp on 
reality, it seems to me.” 

“Likewise, I’m sure.” 

He smiled. Such a smile. “So I 
am sorry. Okay?” 

“I don’t even know your name.” 

He smiled, more wryly. “Bobo- 
link.” 

“Just the one word?” 

“Since I got divorced I don’t 
have a last name.” 

“That doesn’t sound like a pa- 
triarchy to me.” 

“You’ve got to make some con- 
cessions. Anyhow, there it is. Name, 
marital status, date of birth. Pro- 
fessionally I’m a proud failure. Now 
— how about you?” 

“My name’s Elizabeth Man- 
resa. You can call me Betty; my 
friends do. I’m married. I live in St. 
Paul, Minnesota.” When that 
brought no reaction, she added: 
“On Earth.” And still no reaction. 


“I’m thirty-eight years old. I’m a 
housewise. And I think you’re 
sweet.” 

He closed his eyes; the screen 
blanked. “And you’re sweet too. 
But, Betty — ” 

He opened his eyes; she smiled. 

“I’ve got to hang up now: I’m 
just too pissed to think straight, I 
have to be at work in three hours, 
and this isn’t my set, it’s a 
friend’s.” 

“All the more amazing and 
wonderful our finding each other 
like this.” 

“You wouldn’t.” 

“Wouldn’t what?” 

“Keep me on HOLD.” 

“Wouldn’t I?” she replied, 
pressing HOLD down firmly with 
her forefinger, and turning off the 
set. 

The next day, when, just for 
fun, she was running through one 
of her old routines (pity, then ter- 
ror, then hiccoughs, at a steadily 
faster tempo), the buzzer buzzed. 
Earlier she’d wheeled the receiver 
into the apartment and parked it in 
front of Howard’s latest prototype, 
an intaglio cassone that played 
...des pas sur la neige. By the 
second buzz she was facing the 
screen, but she waited till the third 
to answer. 

It wasn’t Bobolink. In the first 
pang of disappointment she thought 
her receiver had bypassed one of 
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Nature’s, and its manufacturer’s, 
immutable laws; then she recogniz- 
ed the drapes. Last night, through 
Bobolink’s eyes, their stripes had 
seemed to have been torn, living, 
from the broad skirts of a Velas- 
quez Infanta; now they were a 
sheer, unmodulated expanse of 
prison bars. 

“Mrs. Manresa?” her caller in- 
quired. 

So: he had remembered her 
name. That boded well. As much 
could not be said for the raw, 
slouch-backed girl on the screen. 
Scarcely more than a teenager, with 
a self-concept so unsettled that her 
face seemed in a state of continuous 
formation, like a face reflected in 
the waters of a pond. A pretty girl, 
perhaps, if one might have seen her 
with some steadier eye than her 
own, but scarcely a suitable partner 
for her Bobolink. 

“My name is Octave, Mrs. 
Manresa.’’ She gave it a pretty pro- 
nunciation, the accent falling on 
the final broad A. “I understand a 
friend of mine used my receiver last 
night and was very rude to you. He 
asked me to apologize for him.’’ 

“There’s no need for that, my 
dear. The fault is his: let him atone 
for it. Tell me, is he often as drunk 
as that?’’ 

“I was out, so I really couldn’t 
say. He did make a terrible mess. 
When I got home and saw it, I was 
just furious, and I told him to clear 
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out, and only when he was going 
out the door did he tell me about 
your having the receiver on 
HOLD.’’ 

“Where has he gone to, do you 
know?’’ 

“That isn’t the point, Mrs. 
Manresa. The point is that it isn’t 
fair, your doing this to me! To my 
set. I have to pay fifteen bracques a 
month rent for it. Do you have any 
idea how much that is?’’ 

“None at all. I’m afraid. Bobo- 
link didn’t even tell me the name of 
your world.’’ 

“It’s worth forty-eight dollars of 
your money.’’ 

“But he told you where I live, I 
see. What else did he tell you about 
me?’’ 

“Mrs. Manresa, please be rea- 
sonable.” 

“I think I’m being reasonable, 
but I don’t see any way I can be 
fair. This is between Bobolink and 
myself. You’re a traditional inno- 
cent bystander. When does he come 
home from work?” 

“Mrs. Manresa, this isn’t his 
home. I only met him a week ago. 
He had just broken up with a girl- 
friend of his, and he was upset, and 
I felt sorry for him. And now, like I 
told you, he’s moved out.” 

“What I suggest. Octave, is that 
you let him take over the rental of 
your set. Then you can rent 
another.” 

“But he won’t do that, Mrs. 
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Manresa. After they take out for 
child support and the rest, he earns 
less money than me. And he’s a ter- 
rible cheapskate besides. He’ll 
never agree to it.” 

“You’ll have to make him 
agree. Octave. I don’t intend to 
hang up.” 

“You’re not in love with him, 
are you?” Octave’s face gleamed, 
momentarily, with waifish beauty. 

“Possibly. I don’t know yet. I 
only know I mean to see him 
again.” 

“You’re making a mistake, 
Mrs. Manresa. He’s not worth the 
aggravation. I know for a fact. He’s 
a bum, Mrs. Manresa. A freeload- 
er. And he’s not even that great in 
bed.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it, for his 
sake. And for yours. But none of 
that can concern me at a distance 
of however many light-years away. 
It’s his mind I’m after, necessarily, 
and he does have a lovely mind, by 
the look of it.” 

“Damn,” said Octave, decisive- 
ly. Then, after a thoughtful pause, 
during which her self-concept gell- 
ed into an incontrovertible plain- 
ness: “You don’t play chess, do 
you?” 

“Not very well. I’m afraid.” 

“Damn.” 

“What I would suggest. Octave, 
is that you trundle off your receiver 
right now to where he lives and 
leave it on his doorstep. If you’d let 


it keep broadcasting while you’re 
on the way, that would be very nice. 
Alien worlds are always so fascinat- 
ing to us here on Earth.” 

“Oh, fuck off,” said Octave, 
and hung up. 

Mrs. Manresa spent the better 
part of the following week in the ex- 
quisite clutches of The Love-Sui- 
cides of San Diego Bay, a movie 
she’d always meant to see but had 
never had time for. With all the op- 
tional interpolations and the sug- 
gested da capo repeats, a single 
viewing lasted one hundred forty- 
two hours. Usually, if she’d needed 
to ease her way through such an ex- 
panse of desert sand, she’d simply 
have gone and locked herself in the 
elevator. Now, however, that the 
possibility existed that she might be 
falling in love, she felt obliged to 
pursue some more ennobling 
course, and The Love-Suicides 
seemed just the thing, since not 
only was it an absolutely immortal 
classic but it also happened to re- 
flect her own potentially so-tragic 
situation. The heroine Asuka, the 
concubine of a prominent San 
Diego Bay butcher, falls in love 
with Daiwabo, an administrator on 
a world hundreds of light-years 
away. They laugh, they dance, they 
languish, they discuss the meaning 
of their lives, but of course since 
their only contact is by receiver, 
theirs is necessarily a platonic love. 
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Asuka’s is a passionate and willful 
nature, however, and she eventually 
contrives (it is a very complicated 
plot) to obtain passage for Dai- 
wabo’s world. Daiwabo, bound to 
his administrative duties, is not al- 
lowed by his Executive Committee 
to go into suspended animation in 
order to await his beloved’s arrival. 
When she reaches him, still a young 
woman, having spent the voyage in 
storage, Daiwabo is a feeble non- 
agenarian whose numerous de- 
scendants show great unkindness to 
Asuka. After a single kiss they take 
poison and die in each other’s 
arms. A tale of no novelty, certain- 
ly. Indeed, the credits claimed that 
the story was derived from a classic 
puppet play by Chikamatsu, but 
novelty isn’t what you’re after when 
you’re in love, or even on the brink. 
What you want then, what Mrs. 
Manresa wanted, is to be reminded 
of certain timeless truths, such as, 
that love is blind. The peculiar dis- 
tinction of The Love-Suicides of 
San Diego Bay and what made it a 
classic wasn’t its old chestnut of a 
plot but the way that the animators 
(the Tokyo Disney Studios) had 
conveyed the essential unknowable- 
ness of Asuka to Daiwabo, of Dai- 
wabo to Asuka. Until the final har- 
rowing cassette when the lovers are 
at last united in the flesh, the view- 
er never sees their faces, except as 
they appear on the screens of their 
receivers. Asuka is a courtesan 
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from a woodcut by Harunobu; Dai- 
wabo is an ivory mask. Naturally, 
the theme of their most brilliant 
duet (and the one clip that had sur- 
vived, out of context, as a popular 
hit for the entire two centuries since 
the movie was first released) was 
how: 

At last I understand, my love, 
at last I see 

What I am to you and what 
you are to me. 

Ah, love: was there ever anything 
like it? 

If only, if only, if only he’d call 
her! If only someone would answer 
when she buzzed. 

Then, just when she had begun 
to adjust to the idea that fate might 
have some other fulfillment in 
store, lo and behold, the buzzer 
buzzed and he was there. They were 
out in a rowboat, he and his receiv- 
er, on a lake or possibly an ocean 
(the light was so dim it was hard to 
judge). All sweaty and squint-eyed 
from the strain of rowing. Not quite 
as handsome as she remembered 
but still more devastating at the 
numenous level where it’s so useless 
to try and understand. Behind him 
a sentimental sun, oblate and 
dusky-red, hung just above the 
smooth orange skin of ocean. 
“Ah,” she said gratefully. “My 
darling, my darling.” He went on 
pulling at the oars and made no 
reply. But he had turned his set on. 
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he had buzzed, he was giving her 
his own guided tour of this sunset 
over this body of water, whatever it 
was; they were in contact again. 

“But it’s so beautiful,” she 
soothed. “Here, let me adjust the 
light.” She went to the chromostat 
and fiddled with the dial till the 
bedroom (where she’d taken to 
keeping the receiver) was suffused 
with the dim saffrony orange of the 
water. In the wardrobe she changed 
quickly into her oldest tea-gown, 
which was, quite fortuitously, the 
same somber smoky red as his sun. 
Ashes mixed with rust. Then a 
bracelet of orange beads to match 
the ocean. Now (when she put the 
headset back on) the picture on his 
screen would be all of a piece with 
the scenery around him. The scen- 
ery of, what had he said, Medea? 
The name rang a bell. Probably 
some politician from centuries ago, 
or was it the name of a movie? She 
considered a lavender sash, but it 
was too warm to complement his 
sky. Such colors! The colors of or- 
gasm. She lay back upon the 
shimmery sheets in a polyester jum- 
ble of gigantic limbs and rippling 
torsos, a proper Delilah, and asked 
him where they were bound. 

“To the bottom, Mrs. Man- 
resa,” he replied. “Unless, that is, 
you care to hang up.” 

“Isn’t that a rather drastic 
remedy. Bobolink?” she said re- 
proachfully. 


“Lady, I don’t care to shell out 
fifteen bracques a month for the 
sake of keeping some idle bitch 
amused on rainy afternoons.” 

“Bobolink.” 

He was not moved. “I thought a 
quick disappearance might solve 
the problem. So I did a flit to 
another flotilla, but Octave tracked 
me down through her office, which 
collates the regional food-stamp 
data. Yesterday she brought the set 
across the bay on the steamer — ” 

“A steamer! And she didn’t let 
me watch? Oh, that was cruel.” 

“Octave does not have friendly 
feelings for you, Mrs. Manresa, and 
neither do 1.” 

“Let’s discuss our feelings later, 
dearest. What happened then?” 

“Octave waited outside my 
compartment till I got home from 
work, then threatened to use phys- 
ical violence if I didn’t take over her 
rental agreement.” 

“Oh.” Mrs. Manresa felt 
plunged into a maelstrom of ro- 
mantic passion. “What sort of 
physical violence?” 

“She said she’d knock my teeth 
out.” 

“Would you have let her? Are 
you a pacifist?” 

“No, but I’ve seen her when she 
gets angry, and I am a coward. So I 
signed the papers, which involved a 
transfer charge of twenty bracques 
over and above two months’ nonre- 
fundable rent.” 
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“I am sorry to have involved you 
in extra expenses. If there’s a cor- 
responding bank on your world, I’d 
be happy to transfer funds to help 
you out.” 

“Thanks for nothing. Medea’s 
not exactly a financial center. 
Economically we’ve been declared 
unviable. There’s nothing here 
worth taking away, and nothing 
worth coming here for.” 

“Why are you there then? If it 
isn’t rude to ask.” 

“Why is anybody anywhere? I 
was born here, and no one’s ever 
thought to provide me with a ticket 
to somewhere else.” 

“Oh, dear, I wish I could but 

>) 

“I wasn’t hinting.” 

“But my husband’s only a 
handyman.” 

“Tough luck. I scoop gasbags, 
which isn’t a whole lot better, I sup- 
pose. They stink, but it’s only three 
days a week. I’m not complaining.” 

“It’s a beautiful world,” said 
Mrs. Manresa, trying to steer the 
conversation in some more hopeful 
direction. “Especially now, at sun- 
set.” 

Bobolink laughed. “This isn’t 
sunset. This is as bright as it ever 
gets, and as dark too, pretty 
much.” 

“Oh.” 

“And that isn’t the sun.” He 
dipped the right oar into the water 
and made the boat turn toward a 
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more deeply purple quadrant of the 
sky, where two silvery dots hung 
low on the horizon, like a pair of 
disembodied eyes. “That’s the 
sun.” 

“How strange. Your moon is 
your sun, and your sun is a two- 
piece moon. You must have pecul- 
iar songs. I don’t think I’d ever ad- 
just to nonstop twilight, but I sup- 
pose it’s all a matter of what you’re 
used to. You seem to like it, despite 
what you say. It comes across, here, 
as looking altogether lovely. The 
water is such an intense orange, 
and so weirdly still. Our Lake Cal- 
houn is seldom as still as that, and 
of course it’s not nearly so big 
either. But it’s blue on a sunny day, 
and aliens always seem to like that. 
Would you like to see it? I could 
take my set out on a rowboat too.” 

“Lady, I didn’t take you ouf 
here for the purpose of sight-seeing. 
I intend to drown you.” 

She loved it when he called her 
“lady.” 

“You still haven’t explained 
why, though.” She drew up her legs 
into a demure, attentive half-lotus. 

“What choice do I have? The 
rental agency won’t let me return 
the set as long as you’re keeping it 
on HOLD. But if I should have an 
‘accident,’ the insurance will pay 
for it and I’ll be off the hook. If I do 
that, you know that your set will be 
a write-off? ’Cause no one’s going 
to try and retrieve this set; the 
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water’s just too deep and mucky. So 
you won’t have anyone to gossip to 
unless some crustacean down there 
decides to play with the headset. 
You can’t say I haven’t warned 
you.” 

“But we can still talk a few 
more minutes, can’t we? Maybe I 
can change your mind, or you can 
change mine. Surely that would be 
better than putting in a claim. The 
insurance company might not be- 
lieve you.” 

“Oh, I’ve figured out what to 
tell them. I’ll say we’d fallen madly 
in love, and being in love, it was 
natural to take you out on the bay. 
You asked me to adjust the mirror 
so you’d have a better view of Argo, 
which, by the way, is not a moon 
either. Medea’s the moon.” 

“Please, no astronomy.” 

“I’ll say I was in state of arous- 
al. It made me careless. The boat 
capsized and you, my darling, sank 
to the bottom. They’ll believe that.” 

“And who’s to say it isn’t true? 
At least as to your being in love. I’m 
in love with jou.” 

“Like hell you are.” 

“Do you know what it was? 
Your flesh tones. I’ve never seen 
anyone convey such flesh tones. 
Even before I saw your face I knew 
there was something special about 
you.” 

His only response was to make a 
sour face. He started rowing more 
vigorously. 


“Are you angry with me?” she 
demanded, when he seemed to have 
tired himself a little. “Why? What 
have I done? Aside from insisting 
on not hanging up, which, after all, 
might be regarded as a flattering 
attention.” 

“You really think you’re some- 
thing special, don’t you? Just be- 
cause you’re there on Earth.” 

“Not really. But most people 
who’ve never connected to Earth 
before do take some interest in it. 
This is where it all began, after all; 
history and such.” 

“If I want to know about his- 
tory, I can look at a cassette.” 

“Well, there’s a definite limit to 
my attention span with regard to all 
our wonderful traditions, too. 
There are simply, at this point, too 
many. What does interest me is the 
present.” She smiled her most De- 
lilah-like smile. “What I mean is — 
you.” 

“You want to do a striptease, is 
that it?” 

“Would 3;ow like that?” 

He shrugged. But he had stop- 
ped rowing. 

“Don’t you think you should see 
what you’re sending to the bot- 
tom?” 

“I know: one bored housewife.” 

“True. But why should that be a 
reproach? You seem to suffer as 
much from boredom as I do, or you 
wouldn’t be using a receiver in the 
first place. Or getting drunk. Such 
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an atavistic pastime.” 

“Medea’s an atavistic world. 
We’re devolving back to agricul- 
ture.” To illustrate he took a bottle 
from under the seat of the rowboat, 
uncorked it, held it toward Mrs. 
Manresa in a toast. “Cheers.” 

“Cheers,” she agreed. “Don’t 
think I’m blaming you. I’m just 
saying we’re in the same boat.” 

“Not for long, lady.” He swal- 
lowed some wine, made a face, 
corked the bottle. “Not for long.” 
He put the bottle back under the 
seat. “Anyway, my emphasis wasn’t 
on ‘bored;’ it was on ‘housewife,’ 
which to me translates as ‘slave.’ ” 

“And you’re the man who won’t 
have anything to do with a woman 
unless she lives in a patriachal cul- 
ture?” 

“Oh, I’m not against slavery. I 
just can’t afford one. Not of ‘house- 
wife’ caliber.” 

“It’s obvious to me that you’ve 
never known a housewife, or you 
wouldn’t use such a sneering tone. 
Housewives are highly trained art- 
ists, the same as — it’s the compar- 
ison that’s always made, but it’s 
true — geishas. We represent 
something constant and changeless 
in human nature. As to our being 
‘slaves,’ anyone who’s born poor — 
and, in my case, a clone, as well — 
ends up wearing someone’s livery in 
order to survive. I dare say you 
don’t scoop gasbags by choice. ” 

“Maybe not, but it’s something 


that has to be done.” 

“Really. You must tell me what 
they are sometime, and why you 
scoop them. I’m sure there are 
compelling reasons. There are 
equally compelling reasons for 
what I do.” 

“And what do you do, Mrs. 
Manresa? Oh, I’ve known your 
kind. You wander around your 
apartment in a daze; you clean, you 
vacuum, you change your clothes 
and comb your hair; you watch tee- 
vee, or natter away in front of a re- 
ceiver; and when all else fails, you 
crawl into an elevator and elevate 
your mood.” 

“We do,” she conceded. Then 
added: “As housewives have done 
from time immemorial. It’s some- 
thing, after all, that has to be done. 
If you’re only fractionally human, 
like my husband, it can be as com- 
forting as going to church to hear 
your little wifey scrambling an egg.” 

“Does your husband eat eggs? I 
thought you said he was a handy- 
man.” 

“Eating them isn’t the point. 
The point is that I represent for my 
husband the idea of a human life. 
I’m a kind of anchor attaching him 
to his own humanity. If his kind — 
and, remember, they’re the ones 
who are in charge, not us — if his 
kind stopped wanting housewives, 
where would the rest of you be?” 

“Where are we now? On 
fucking Medea.” 
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“You’re alive, and that’s some- 
thing. The point I’m trying to 
make, my love, is that in a world 
where humanity, properly speak- 
ing, is almost extinct, someone has 
to set an example, to represent the 
species. That’s my job as a house- 
wife: I represent a human life.’’ 

“Not very accurately,’’ said 
Bobolink, but his eyes were all 
wrinkled into smiles. 

Mrs. Manresa laughed. It was 
the first time in three years that 
she’d laughed so she could feel it 
inside. There was no longer any 
doubt about it: she was in love. 

“Say you won’t drown me,” she 
coaxed. “Please. I’m trying so 
hard.” 

Bobolink drew a deep breath. 
“Okay. I won’t drown you. Not to- 
day, anyhow.” 

IV 

Only two months after Mrs. 
Manresa’s love was thus olficially 
requited, she was flying high above 
the fluffy, high-piled cumulus on 
her way to St. Peter’s in Europe. 
The receiver was stowed out of sight 
and mind in the cargo compart- 
ment, and so Bobolink, alas, was 
not to have the advantage of this 
most representative terrestrial view. 
Her first trip abroad; indeed, her 
first trip outside the state since 
she’d fled from assorted dark and 
antisocial thoughts the February 
after her suicide. What is the point. 


after all, in literally going some- 
where when there is certain already 
to be a cassette that shows it at its 
best? This journey, however, was 
not being undertaken on either her 
own or her beloved’s behalf, except 
in the narrow commercial sense 
that it was paying for the upkeep of 
their adultery. 

To elaborate: 

There are tides and currents in 
the two hundred fifty-six dimen- 
sions of hyperspace, just as there 
are in the four of the w'orkaday un- 
iverse, which currents, though they 
may never be charted, have quite 
real consequences for those who use 
receivers. Sometimes a strong cur- 
rent will result in a sudden closing 
of the equipotential gap between 
two points in hyperspace, such as A 
and B, so that for some fixed per- 
iod, moments or weeks, receivers in 
area A receive an unaccustomed 
spate of broadcasts from area B, 
and (sometimes) vice versa. It could 
also happen that these currents 
might isolate an entire world, or set 
of worlds, so that only the fixed -link 
receivers maintained by (for in- 
stance) two corresponding banks 
would continue to bridge the af- 
fected areas during the term of 
their hyperspatial divorce. The only 
fixed-link between Medea and 
Earth was in the offices of the Hu- 
man Bureau and was not available 
for civilian use. Truly, Medea had 
devolved a long way. 
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Most hyperspatial divorces were 
so brief as to go unnoticed, but a 
few had been known to continue for 
years. It seems that Mrs. Manresa’s 
receiver had made contact with 
Medea at the beginning of an ex- 
ceptionally severe disjunction. 
Neither she nor Bobolink had been 
aware of this until, quite routinely, 
he’d filed notice of his link with the 
Medean web service. The usual re- 
sult of such a listing is a smattering 
of messages to be forwarded from 
disgruntled exes wanting to sing 
their blues or let fly with one last 
withering riposte. Indeed, there’d 
been no dearth of these, and Mrs. 
Manresa had been kept busy sev- 
eral days telephoning to, varously, 
Canberra, Dallas, Abu Dhabi, and 
Apollo 10,328 on behalf of not so 
much the disconnected lovers as for 
her Bobolink, who received, for 
these services, significant help with 
his monthly rental. As the divorce 
continued, there were more refer- 
rals from the web. Bobolink upped 
his toll charges, and still business 
flourished. He had, it seemed, a 
monopoly on communications with 
Earth. Mrs. Manresa relayed, 
among other data of note, the un- 
veiling of a Minneapolis milliner’s 
spring collection and the revival of 
a Gulf Oil opera seria at Sauk Cen- 
ter. As she should have foreseen, 
her eye for fashion was much keen- 
er than her ear for music, especially 
of the pentatonic variety, and Bob- 


olink’s fee for the opera broadcast 
was halved because Mrs. Manresa’s 
attention kept wandering from the 
rather silly story on the stage. 

After the divorce had gone on a 
full six weeks. Bobolink was con- 
tacted by the Federal Crackpot So- 
ciety, a group hoping to persuade 
the Vatican authorities to accept 
one of the indigenous life-forms of 
Medea into the Roman Church. 
Some few alien species (Piggy-wigs 
among them) had been recognized 
by the Church as being, like man, 
created in God’s image, and as 
being implicated, like man, in 
Adam’s fall; such species were also, 
therefore, redeemable and might be 
admitted to the sacraments. Before 
such recognition could be won, the 
Vatican insisted that certain condi- 
tions be met; the alien species must 
demonstrate a capacity for rational 
thought; it must evidence a devel- 
oped ethical sense; an individual 
member of the species must declare 
its fervent desire to be baptized into 
the Church. Heretofore, the Vati- 
can had conceded only rationality 
to the Medean gasbags, the species 
in question, and this only after 
years of struggle on the part of the 
F.C.S. By their own admission, the 
Crackpots were not motivated by 
missionary impulses. Only a few of 
their members were Catholics. 
Their avowed aim was “to expose 
the contradictions latent in all so- 
cial institutions.’’ They were, in a 
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word, troublemakers. Their gasbag 
campaign had been undertaken for 
no other reason than to annoy and 
confound the Catholic population 
of Medea, a small minority without 
political influence. Most of the 
human colonists on Medea lived on 
rafts and barges permanently be- 
calmed in the doldrums of Medea’s 
vast doughnut-shaped ocean; only 
here was it possible to escape the 
inhospitable extremes of climate of 
its two continental masses, one a 
burning desert, the other a frozen 
waste. The basic material used by 
the colonists to buoy up their 
homes and gardens was an aquatic 
plant indigenous to the doldrums 
— the gasbags. Gasbags began as 
polyps on a kind of kelp that grew 
in Sargasso-like reaches of the 
ocean. During periods of solar 
flares these polyps would swell up 
suddenly to quite alarming sizes 
(alarming, that is, if any were allow- 
ed to develop under one’s house- 
boat). At maturity they were borne 
aloft into the atmosphere, stream- 
ing long orange umbilical cords of 
seaweed. Only at the airborne stage 
could the gasbags be said to possess 
intelligence; in their aquatic stage 
they were no more ratiocinative 
than any other variety of kelp. It 
was at a transitional stage between 
the tiny polyp and the mature bal- 
loon that the colonists scooped the 
fledglings from their beds and used 
them to stuff the pontoons support- 


ing, as it were, their civilization. 
Now the object of the Crackpots in 
getting the mature gasbags accept- 
ed into the Catholic Church was so 
that the scooping of gasbags from 
the seabeds would have to -be re- 
garded as a form of abortion. And 
Catholics living on a gasbag-sup- 
ported structure would then be in 
the same untenable position as an 
Italian whose villa has been raised 
on a foundation composed of the 
bones of aborted fetuses (a founda- 
tion, moreover, that must be per- 
iodically renewed). The Vatican, 
naturally, was reluctant to place 
Medean Catholics in such a com- 
promising moral position, but it 
could not refuse, point-blank, to 
consider the gasbags’ case, even 
though it was being advanced by 
the notorious F.C.S. 

Up to now, the Crackpots had 
been baffled in their aims by the 
unavailability of a single gasbag 
that could sustain an interest in Ca- 
tholicism for more than minutes at 
a time. Though intelligent, and 
even inclined to philosophy, they all 
seemed inclined to digress. Nor 
were they purposive in their 
actions. They went wherever the 
winds of Medea might blow them. 
They toiled not, neither did they 
spin. They lived — so those who 
had studied them maintained — in 
an almost perpetual state of sexual 
pleasure. Not, one might suppose, 
ideal prospects for conversion to 
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Christianitjc, even in its present 
evolved and enlightened form. At 
last, nevertheless, an individual 
gasbag was discovered that had ex- 
pressed a wish to be baptized — 
and persisted in that wish. Or so 
the society claimed. Since this gas- 
bag — it had adopted the Christian 
name of Xavier — seemed to be ex- 
piring, due to a defective valve, it 
was essential that an interview be 
arranged at once between Xavier 
and the Vatican authorities. It was 
at this point that Earth and Medea 
had entered into the recent phase of 
disjunction. 

Bobolink had haggled two days 
with the Crackpots, who at last 
agreed to take over the rental 
charges on his receiver for the next 
five years, but only on condition 
that Mrs. Manresa convey her re- 
ceiver to St. Peter’s within the 
week. A telephone relay would not 
suffice, as the Church didn’t recog- 
nize the validity of sacraments ad- 
ministered electronically, while re- 
ceivers, since they could operate 
only by the agency of a living intelli- 
gence, were accepted as being a na- 
tural and complete extension of the 
individual soul. The Crackpots 
were hoping to have Xavier bap- 
tized tout a coup. 

Faced with this demand and 
urged on by her lover, Mrs. Man- 
resa summoned up her courage and 
went to Howard with the whole 
story of how, without really mean- 
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ing to, she’d fallen in love. She’d 
only been able to keep it from him 
this long because, unlike most cou- 
ples, they didn’t share a single re- 
ceiver. Howard’s need for aleatory 
companionship was exclusively 
musical, and so he had his own re- 
ceiver adapted with a filter for this 
special purpose. He took his wife’s 
news calmly enough, with solici- 
tude, even, for her peace of mind, 
since he knew how upsetting love 
could be. Really, she’d been foolish 
to have worried. No civilized hus- 
band of the 25th century, and es- 
pecially not Howard, would object 
to his wife taking a lover via receiv- 
er. It was simply the way of the 
worlds. Courtly love had been rein- 
stituted on a sound technological 
basis. Lancelots everywhere were 
free to declare their undying devo- 
tion to a universe of Gueneveres 
without the least discouragement 
from the parallel universe of 
Arthurs. A trip to Rome was asking 
rather much, but in most respects 
Mrs. Manresa had proven herself a 
consumer of modest appetite, so 
why not? She had departed with 
her husband’s complacentest sanc- 
tion and a six-pack of Oregon 
pears. 

And now, O ciel, here she was in 
the amazing nave of St. Peter’s, 
which was, she had to admit, many 
times more impressive than any- 
thing in the Twin Cities. She trun- 
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died the receiver in its little wire 
cart down past the rows of confes- 
sionals and clear Incite conference 
cubes. Very many of the worshipers 
were equipped like herself with re- 
ceivers, each of them (probably) 
connecting St. Peter’s with a differ- 
ent star. How large the galaxy was 
when you thought about it! And the 
nave too. There were also a good 
many clergy (often of highly evolved 
types): a troop of cloned nuns in 
black leotards with their Mother 
Superior whirring above them in the 
form of a little aluminum dove; a 
bishop who’d been miniaturized 
down to a head and a mitre; a mo- 
bile closet full of Carthusian handy- 
men, stacked like china in three 
neat tiers, their hands folded in 
contrasting attitudes of devotion 
and all their other components 
tucked away out of sight in the base 
of the cabinet. Mrs. Manresa, ac- 
customed as she was to her own 
spouse, couldn’t help but feel a 
twinge of malaise before this image 
of (as if seemed to her) Howard 
multiplied by twelve. There were, as 
well, any number of ordinary un- 
evolved tourists and worshipers 
going about being overcome by the 
immensity of everything or kissing 
the statues or standing in the long 
queues in front of the confessionals 
and concession stands. 

A sign outside Monsignor Beef- 
heart’s conference cube said that he 
would be back at 1430. An hour to 


wait, but the waiting was sweetened 
by the cloned nuns, who were (the 
PA system announced) from India 
and were going to sing an Indian 
hymn. The nuns joined hands in a 
double circle and did a demure lit- 
tle shuffle while they sang, one ring 
revolving in one direction, the other 
in the opposite direction, and each 
nun looking so happy you wanted 
to go straight to the recruiting of- 
fice and join up. It was a very sim- 
ple, very slow hymn, and wonder- 
fully loud, considering the space it 
had to fill. 

Faith (sang the nuns) 
makes me strong 

And leads my soul along. 

Faith is the way 

I get through every day. 

Faith is the pill 

That conquers my weak will 

And lifts it up to higher 
spheres 

Where Krishna 's burning 
fire sears 

My low desires and my 
fears 

And turns them all to holy 
tears. 

Far, far above 

Fll see the God I love. 

He'll smile on me, that God 
so dear. 

And then for ever I will hear 

The Faithful sing this song: 
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Faith makes us strong 
And leads our souls along.... 

etc. 

The hymn spun round like that, 
perpetuum mobile, the end fitting 
back into the beginning. It really 
could have gone on forever, and it 
was hard to say how long it did go 
on once you were singing along 
yourself. Other worshipers took the 
places of the nuns in their ring- 
dance, and the nuns began to dis- 
tribute communion to the non- 
dancing part of the congregation. 
Mrs. Manresa accepted a packet of 
the little white wafers with a mur- 
mur of thanks and pretended to 
take one out and nibble it, but then 
when the nun had turned away she 
slipped it back into her pocket. 
Though she didn’t believe much in 
God, she did believe in being polite 
and doing what Romans do. Of 
course, the truly polite thing to 
have done would be to swallow the 
thing, but who knows how long the 
effect of it might last? And then, 
when the Faith wore off, it was al- 
ways so depressing to have nothing 
to believe in any more. That way lay 
addiction. 

A light appeared above the con- 
ference cube, indicating that Mon- 
signor Beefheart had returned. 
Though the booth remained, to all 
appearances, empty, Mrs. Manresa 
went in and set up the receiver. She 
buzzed and Bobolink answered. He 
was wearing nothing but a new pair 


of swimming trunks. That seemed 
out of place in St. Peter’s, but then 
you had to realize that he wasn’t, 
despite the high resolution of the 
image, really here. 

Bobolink introduced Mrs. Man- 
resa to a tall, balding, snaggle- 
toothed man, also in swim trunks, 
whose Falstaffian paunch drooped 
down over his trunks disgracefully. 
“Betty,” he said, “this is Norm; 
Norm, Betty. Norm is the secretary 
of the Crackpot Society. And since 
this is his broadcast from here on 
out. I’ll just turn these over to 
him.” He placed his hands on the 
headset. 

The screen went blank. 

When the image returned, it 
was radically different. Norm, in 
the headset, appeared to have shed 
fifty pounds, had his teeth straight- 
ened, and got a hair transplant. 
Bobolink, standing behind him, 
had suffered a sea-change in the 
other direction. He was shorter, 
and his curling hair had become a 
nest of dilapidated snakes. His 
wrinkled face had taken on the 
half-crazed look of a famished 
predator. Clearly, these two men 
did not have very high opinions of 
each other, but which of them was 
right? Ah, even to be asking such a 
question was apostasy! Bobolink 
had to be right. Because? Because 
he was her Bobolink. 

“Betty?” Norm demanded in a 
reedy voice that even his flattering 
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self-concept could not do much to 
improve. “Who asked for Betty? 
Where is this Mister Bee-fart?” 

“I am present,” said a deep, 
disembodied voice, “in simula- 
tion.” 

“You mean I go to all the trou- 
ble and expense to get that damned 
receiver hauled halfway across a 
planet and you send in a lousy com- 
puter? Unfair!” 

“Any decision I may reach as a 
simulation can differ in no way 
from the decision I would have 
reached in my own person. I am a 
busy man and can’t be everywhere 
at once. All members of the Rota 
approach routine assignments like 
this in simulation.” 

“But who’s going to baptize old 
Xavier here, tell me that?” Norm 
turned sideways and patted the 
shimmering gray wall behind him. 
Responsively, the gray was suffused 
with pink. Mrs. Manresa realized 
that this must be the gasbag that 
the Crackpots had converted to 
Catholicism. The Medean receiver 
had been stationed so close to it 
that its curvature was impercepti- 
ble. “Don’t tell me your simulation 
can perform a baptism. I may be no 
theologian, but I’m not a dummy.” ' 

“In the event that that begins to 
seem an eventuality, my simulation 
will summon me and I shall come 
to the cube in propria persona. 
Now, if we may begin? Xavier, tell 
me: who made us?” 


“Just a second,” said Norm. 
“I’ll have to translate that.” 

Norm stooped and dipped his 
fingers in a bowl of blue paint. He 
smeared the paint across both his 
cheeks, then dipped his other hand 
into a bowl of dayglo pink and 
spread this slantwise across his 
drooping paunch. 

Xavier replied wtih a burst of 
lemon-yellow fizz and a large fuch- 
sia bubble. Though gasbags could 
communicate orally by squeaking 
their valves, they preferred the 
rapider and more eloquent lan- 
guage of color-flo. They spoke, so 
to speak, by blushing. 

“He says,” Norm interpreted, 
‘“What do you mean, “us?” Do you 
mean “us humans” or are we’ — 
meaning gasbags — ‘included?’ ” 

“Provisionally, the latter. But 
don’t you have a device for transla- 
tion? If I am to judge of his fitness 
to be received into the Church, I 
can scarcely take your word for 
what he’s saying.” 

“Right, right. I just forgot to 
turn it on. I’ll still have to translate 
your question to him, unless you’ve 
got something on your end that can 
translate from English to color- 
flow.” 

“Will you ask him again, 
please, who made us, and when he’s 
answered that one, why?” 

Norm smeared more paint on 
his face and stomach, and Xavier 
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replied in a cataract of fluid blos- 
somings, gold expanding across a 
field of mauve, then pearl across 
the gold, followed by a brighter 
gold that flowed in alternate diag- 
onals right and left. The effect was 
as though a Turner landscape had 
been animated and then projected 
at very high speed. At the base of 
the screen the translator translated 
the color-flow into English subti- 
tles. Seldom had Mrs. Manresa so 
poitnantly regretted her illiteracy. 
Later, at the coffee bar in back of 
the Pieta, when he was trying to 
pick her up. Monsignor Beefheart 
told Mrs. Manresa something of 
what the gasbag had been saying, 
as much as was not either episte- 
mology or math. It had discussed 
aspects of symmetry in human 
anatomy, relating these to the 
image of the cross; contrasted the 
effects of protracted rainfall on hu- 
man and gasbag temperament; told 
a kind of parable, or joke, concern- 
ing a fox with first eight legs, then 
four legs, then three; inquired as to 
the Vatican’s position on cannibal- 
.ism; complained at some length 
about its own digestion and its de- 
fective valve; and finally insisted on 
telling the whole story of the fox 
with eight legs, then four legs, then 
three all over again, color by color. 
It had been in the middle of this 
twice-told tale that Monsignor 
Beefheart (who had entered the 
conference cube in person during 


Xavier’s disquisition on the cross) 
had become exasperated and 
turned off the receiver. 

Mrs. Manresa let out a shriek of 
protest, of anguish, of loss. By the 
reflexive habit of his long years of 
missionary work. Monsignor Beef- 
heart had released the HOLD 
button at the same time he’d 
touched OFF. Now, should he so 
choose. Bobolink could disconnect. 
And he would, she knew it; he 
would. 

But he didn’t. When she’d 
shoved the monsignor out of the 
way ahd turned the set back on, he 
was still there, glorious (even in 
Norm’s spiteful version) in swim 
trunks, faithful as a bad penny. 
Had he known he’d had a chance to 
make a break for it? His sudden 
smile when she’d reappeared on his 
screen would suggest that he had. 
At the very least she knew, just by 
the fact that she’d reached him 
again, that his receiver was on 
HOLD. He’d told her it was, but 
she’d never dared put his word to 
the test. Now she knew it wasn’t a 
lie: he had her on HOLD! 

He loves me, she the ight, he 
really docs, and all the while Mon- 
signor Beefheart was apologizing to 
Xavier for his brusqueness and ex- 
plaining that it did not seem to 
possess the kind of ethical sensibil- 
ity suitable for its becoming a 
Christian. To be received into the 
Church, one must display more 
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than a fascination with bilateral 
symmetry. Some concept of original 
sin was much more essential, and 
that Xavier, by its own admission, 
lacked entirely. Perhaps, Monsig- 
nor Beefheart suggested, gasbags 
were not subject to original sin, but 
you could tell from the way he said 
it that he was only being polite. 

Xavier took its rejection with 
every evidence of good humor, 
though it did seem to want to go on 
and finish its retelling of the story 
of the fox with eight legs, then four 
legs, and finally only three. 

That night in her room at the 
Hassleer, when they were alone. 
Bobolink tried to get Mrs. Manresa 
to take one of the wafers from the 
packet of Holy Communion the 
nun had given her at St. Peter’s. 
“Oh, come on,” he wheedled, “just 
for fun, come on.” She said she was 
too tired. He said she owed it to him 
for having kept his receiver on 
HOLD. He knew she hadn’t believ- 
ed him before, but now she had the 
proof. She said maybe tomorrow. 
He said now. Finally she agreed to 
take just one, and finally she took 
it. After th^ initial lift-off. Bobolink 
began telling her how much, how 
very much he loved her, and how, 
loving her so much, he also needed 
her trust. She believed every word. 
With the amount of Faith there was 
in one wafer she’d have believed 
anything — a mystery, a miracle. 


an oxymoron. Beyond believing 
Bobolink, she trusted him and did 
what he had asked: she took her 
receiver off HOLD. 

He didn’t disconnect. Faith was 
triumphant. 

He told her how wholly, how 
utterly he loved her. He said she 
was his darling girl, his goddess, his 
little goose, his All-in- All. 

She believed him. 

She adored him. 

She promised, faithfully, to take 
another wafer in the morning, and 
he promised to leave his own receiv- 
er on HOLD for ever and ever and 
ever and ever and ever. 

V 

Mrs. Manresa stayed on in the 
Eternal City for what seemed, 
under the influence of her daily 
dose of Faith, an eternal seven 
weeks. She divided her timeless 
hours between her darling, her 
deity, her Bobolink, paddling by 
steamer across the orange Medean 
sea from flotilla to flotilla, and 
doing the standard sights of Rome 
— the Pantheon, the Colosseum, the 
Sistine Chapel, St. Peter’s, and the 
reconstructed Forum-cuw-Funfair 
in E.U.R. — always the same itin- 
erary, since that was what the 
audiences on Medea paid to see. 

Bobolink had become an im- 
presario. Though the divorce be- 
tween Earth and Medea had come 
to an end and he no longer had a 
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monopoly on communications be- 
tween the two worlds, the naive lu- 
cidity of Mrs. Manresa’s percep- 
tions made her an ideal medium for 
conveying that sense of wonder and 
razzmatazz that is the raison 
d'etre of baroque architecture. 
Sometimes she’d do a special tour 
for Catholic audiences, going ex- 
clusively to churches, starting at the 
Scala Santa, where she climbed the 
Holy Staircase on her knees, pro- 
ceeding thence to Santa Maria 
d’Aracoeli, then to Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, then to Santa Maria 
della Pace, then to Santa Maria 
dell’Anima, then (after a quick 
lunch) to Santa Maria in Cosmedin, 
then out on the 57 bus to Santa 
Maria del Populo, and winding up 
at 1600 on the dot at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, for which round of visits 
she and each of the vicarious pil- 
grims in her audience on Medea re- 
ceived a plenary indulgence. 

Naturally with so much Faith in 
her system and such a plethora of 
pious sights to take in, Mrs. Man- 
resa was soon an ardent Catholic. 
She felt a special devotion to the 
Virgin Mary, particularly as repre- 
sented by Pinturicchio in the Ador- 
ation at Santa Maria del Populo, to 
whom she was thought (by her 
audiences) to bear a remarkable re- 
semblance. This devotion was not 
without practical repercussions. 

“You see, beloved,” she ex- 
plained once more to Bobolink, 


during one of her hurried lunch 
breaks before hastening on to 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, “I un- 
derstand now what I never under- 
stood before. It’s a woman’s destiny 
to bear children and nourish them 
with her love. Her fulfillment. Her 
sacred duty. That’s clear, isn’t it, 
now that I’ve explained? You see 
the logic of it?” 

“Absolutely.” There was no 
point in arguing with someone 
strung out on Faith. You just had 
to agree. 

“Then you will help me, won’t 
you?” 

“Darling, you know how much I 
love you.” 

In reply Mrs. Manresa pressed 
adoring lips to the screen of her re- 
ceiver. 

“But I don’t see why, in a case 
like this, it has to be me who, uh, 
supplies the....” 

Mrs. Manresa laughed delight- 
edly. “But who else, silly dear, 
could I possibly have a child by?” 

“Maybe your husband?” 

“But I don’t love Howard. I 
must have my child by the man I 
love. By the man who loves me.” 

“Yeah, naturally. I just thought, 
seeing that you’re a Catholic 
now....” 

“Oh, as to that. Monsignor 
Beefheart has made it very clear 
that the Church doesn’t recognize 
the validity of marriage to a handy- 
man. He said my relationship to 
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Howard is essentially a business ar- 
rangement.” 

“And what is your relationship 
to me?” 

Mrs. Manresa furrowed her 
brow in distress. What could he 
mean asking such a question? She 
was his darling, his deity, his — 

“I love you, of course,” he as- 
sured her. “Nobody could possibly 
love you more than I do. You must 
know that.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“But, after all, ours has to be a 
spiritual-type love, right? Consider- 
ing that we’re fifty light-years 
apart.” 

“Yes, but you see if you’ll just 
transmit the data they need at the 
Family Planning Center — I’ve got 
all the forms you need — ” 

“I know, I know. The problem 
is, dearest, that it requires rather a 
major effort to get the kind of infor- 
mation those forms are asking for, 
especially here on Medea. As I’ve 
explained so often before, we’ve de- 
volved. We don’t have the technol- 
ogy available. I can’t just go into a 
booth and let them take a sample. 
I’d have to go to the main office of 
the Human Bureau at Port Back- 
side, and it would cost me a small 
fortune.” 

“But, as I recall, that’s where 
we’re going. Aren’t I doing two 
matinees at the Backside Civic 
Theater next week?” 

“Mm.” 


“And as for the money, darling, 
you must be earning a great deal of 
money. Whatever it may cost, sure- 
ly you wouldn’t withhold my wo- 
manly fulfillment from me?” 

She did not need to point out by 
whose help he was scooping up the 
bracques. No pimp along the 
Lungotevere could have been more 
sensibly aware of the source of his 
income. At last, seeing the practical 
wisdom of keeping his goose in a 
laying humor (for, when she was 
anxious, the quality of her trans- 
missions plummeted disastrously), 
he agreed to go along with her 
numskull scheme, and as soon as 
they reached Port Backside, he 
went to the Human Bureau and 
had them take a genetic scan. The 
results of the scan were transmitted 
via their own receivers, from the 
Medean data bank at the Human 
Bureau directly to Family Planning 
Center in Rome. 

At first, Mrs. Manresa had fa- 
vored leaving the genetic mix en- 
tirely to chance in the old-fashioned 
way (except for sex, since she def- 
initely wanted a son: is there a Ma- 
donna anywhere who doesn’t?), but 
then at the twenty-third hour she 
changed her mind and let Bobo- 
link’s most salient physical char- 
acteristics be dominant. It cost 
more, but that’s love. 

Birth was simulated a week 
after conception. What was the 
point of pretending to be pregnant? 
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That, however, she had promised 
herself, would be the last she’d let 
herself tamper with nature’s inal- 
terable rhythms. What she hadn’t 
bargained on was the inchoate flux 
of infantile perception. She’d pro- 
grammed her Baby Jesus — in the 
records of the Family Planning 
Center bis name was Robin, but to 
his mother he would always be 
Baby Jesus — to be born and bred 
on Medea. That way, her only com- 
munication with him would be by 
receiver, just as it had been with his 
father. After all, if he could never 
be more than an image on a screen, 
then to have him seem to be on the 
screen of a receiver rather than an 
ordinary simulator screen might 
actually enhance one’s sense of his 
actuality. Such had been her 
theory. In practice, alas. Baby Jesus 
came across as little more than a 
booming pink blob. Simulated ba- 
bies have self-concepts as dim and 
unfocused as those of real biolog- 
ical babies. The first year or so of 
even the sacredest motherhood is 
only the sum of hundreds of hours 
of stroking, squeezing, nursing, 
burping, dandling, and changing 
diapers. All these vital attentions 
were duly paid to Baby Jesus, but 
only in simulation and by his adop- 
tive Medean mother. Octave. Until 
he learned to talk, there wasn’t 
much his real mother could do to 
relate to him except to make faces 
at him as he lay in his crib. 


If, on the one hand. Baby Jesus 
was a bit of a disappointment, he 
did not, on the other, make many 
demands, while Bobolink definitely 
did. Mrs. Manresa was now con- 
ducting two chautauquas a day — 
one in the afternoon for school as- 
semblies, one in the evening for the 
general public. 

It was hard, even with Faith, to 
maintain an alert interest in what 
she’d never understood to begin 
with. St. Peter’s was immense, she 
couldn’t deny it, but why was it im- 
mense? How did its immensity re- 
late to the grander but less tangible 
immensity of God? She believed in 
God now, thanks to her Faith, and 
in Jesus and Mary and everything 
else, but there didn’t seem to be 
much connection between what she 
believed in and what she could see 
about her here in Rome. She 
wished she could slow down for a 
minute and find out why, for in- 
stance, one set of columns and pil- 
lars and cornices was supposed to 
be so much better than another, 
aside from their being older or 
made of an especially nice kind of 
rock, and what that had to do with 
loving her neighbors, or even meet- 
ing them. She began to feel what 
she’d never felt before, a vague dis- 
quiet with her own unmodified, un- 
evolved condition, a longing to be 
able to plug into an information 
terminal whenever she wanted to 
and, bing, have the answers to at 
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least a few of these questions. Baby 
Jesus ought to have been a refuge 
and a strength, but he just wasn’t. 

Neither, sad to say, was Bobo- 
link. She believed in him; he left 
her no choice. She believed, that is, 
what he told her to — that he loved 
her, that he needed her, that she 
was his darling, his deity, his All- 
in-All. It never seemed to occur to 
him to tell her that she loved him, 
etc. She did, of course, but possibly 
not in the ardent way he seemed to 
assume. He was too modest, or 
maybe too innately honest, to take 
advantage of her Faith to achieve 
an apotheosis for himself. He re- 
mained the proud failure and aging 
bum she’d originally fallen in love 
with, which was painful at times, 
but doesn’t the Mater Dolorosa 
have seven swords piercing her 
heart? That’s love and she had to 
be grateful for it, even if it meant, 
which it seemed to, that she was 
slowly going crazy as a result. 

Monsignor Beefheart made it 
all very clear one afternoon when he 
came over to her hotel to hear her 
confession. 

“Your dilemma, my dear Mrs. 
Manresa, is that you’re being asked 
to entertain two mutually contra- 
dictory systems of belief, each of 
them capable quite on its own of 
driving a more delicately constitut- 
ed mind than yours right around 
the bend. One is Christianity; the 
other a more than usually meritri- 


cious romantic passion. You’ll have 
to give up one or the other. What I 
suggest is that you let me take away 
your receiver and that you stay here 
in Rome and join a missionary 
order of nuns.’’ 

“What would I do about Baby 
Jesus?’’ 

“Baby Jesus — your Baby Jesus, 
that is — doesn’t exist. He’s a com- 
puter simulation, a set of statistical 
possibilities coded onto a wire fila- 
ment.” 

“That’s easy for you to say — 
you’re not his mother.” 

“Mrs. Manresa, think about 
what you’ve just said.” 

“I can’t help it. It’s the Faith, it 
makes me confused.” 

“Faith, Mrs. Manresa, is ulti- 
mately an act of free will. No one 
forced you to take that first pill. 
You took it because you wanted to 
believe in that lout on a third-rate 
planet who is exploiting you for his 
own selfish ends.” 

“But what is the difference be- 
tween that and what you’re suggest- 
ing? As a missionary nun I’d just go 
on giving more guided tours of 
Rome to people on other inaccessi- 
ble planets. Wouldn’t I?” 

“Yes, but you’d be doing it for 
the greater glory of God.” 

The receiver buzzed. 

Mrs. Manresa sighed. “There 
he is now. We better get dressed. 
I’ve got to be at the Pantheon in fif- 
teen minutes.” 
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“Whatever you say. Absolve 
te.” 

“Thanks.” She kissed his bald 
spot. “The same to you.” 

Long before Mrs. Manresa 
could be driven functionally insane, 
her contractions were resolved in 
the simplest way possible. Bobolink 
hung up. 

She had sensed for several 
weeks already that there had been a 
growing dissatisfaction with her 
transmissions among the members 
of her audience. Bobolink kept 
urging her to pay closer attention, 
but how much attention, after all, 
can you give to the same pile of 
tumble-down stones twice a day, 
day in and day out? On the circuit 
of Santa Marias her difficulty 
seemed not so much apathy or jad- 
edness as an excess of credulity. 
The paintings and statues and fres- 
coed ceilings came across not as an- 
cient and intellectually improving 
works of art but as the real thing. 
To such as did not share her Faith, 
Mrs. Manresa’s veritable angels 
and windblown stone saints looked 
a little ludicrous; even, eventually, 
embarrassing, especially among 
Catholics who were suddenly 
brought up against the brute de- 
mands of their religion. Word got 
around, and in even the most isolat- 
ed flotillas her audiences diminish- 
ed until the show was no longer 
paying for Bobolink’s traveling ex- 


penses. At which point, without so 
much as a thank you or a word of 
farewell, he was gone. 

She had found out by turning 
on her receiver one day at noon 
when she was due to start the day’s 
excursion. Usually by that time 
Bobolink would have buzzed her, 
but sometimes he just waited till 
she was ready. With both sets off 
HOLD, the scanning mechanism, 
which she’d almost forgotten 
about, started thumbing through 
the pages of hyperspace looking for 
somebody new. Before she’d been 
able to take in what had happened, 
she’d reached a hard-bitten old 
lady astronaut somewhere at the 
other end of the universe who want- 
ed to tell her about the dreams 
she’d been having. Mrs. Manresa 
listened to her with dazed inatten- 
tion, and then, as it finally sank in 
that she’d been abandoned and 
that this was a fact no amount of 
Faith was ever going to change, she 
started to cry. 

The astronaut looked offended 
and hung up. 

VI 

It was Labor Day, and Mrs. 
Manresa had baked a traditional 
Labor Day loaf. There it lay, golden 
and crusty, on the luncheonette 
ledge, waiting to be sliced. 

She switched on the simulator 
and touched the buzzer. Without a 
pause Octave answered. Mrs. Man- 
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resa had often called up the F.P.C. 
and suggested that in future pro- 
grams the simulated figures might 
sometimes seem to be delayed in 
answering a call, or even, occasion- 
ally, to be unavailable. It would 
definitely make them seem more 
lifelike. 

Octave was wearing a holiday 
apron that she’d copied from one of 
Mrs. Manresa’s. It was decorated 
with a set of cheery silk french fries 
that looked, through the simulated 
eyes of Octave, good enough to eat. 
They chatted for a while. Octave 
liked to hear the latest economic in- 
dicators, which meant that Mrs. 
Manresa had to keep abreast of the 
news more than she cared to. Then 
Octave lugged her set to another 
part of the room, and' Mrs. Man- 
resa was able to see, still through 
Octave’s eyes, her darling and only- 
begotten son. 

Baby Jesus was sprawled on the 
floor beside a low serving table, 
playing in a desultory way with a 
doll fashioned from fragments of a 
desiccated gasbag. He was four 
years old, though scarcely as many 
weeks had passed since Mrs. Man- 
resa had returned to Marshall 
Avenue and her career as a house- 
wife. In her eagerness for compan- 
ionship she had not been able to re- 
sist accelerating Baby Jesus’s 
growth. The Family Planning Cen- 
ter had warned that the result of 
such haste might be a certain 


flatness of personality, a stunting of 
affective range. So much of the illu- 
sion of a simulation’s autonomous 
life depends on a sustained interac- 
tion between program and pro- 
grammer. To rely entirely on nor- 
mative probabilities, as one did in 
accelerating growth, was liable to 
make Jack a dull boy; and this 
seeming dullness would, in turn, 
encourage his parent/programmer 
to continue acceleration in the hope 
of reaching a more interesting and 
interactive phase of development. 
Mrs. Manresa was already caught 
in this vicious circle, though, like 
most disappointed parents, she 
tended to place the blame for her 
mistake elsewhere — on the 
designers at the Family Planning 
Center, on his foster-mother, on 
Baby Jesus himself. In her clearer- 
headed moments she recognized 
the unfairness of this, but it is hard, 
when you’re insanely depressed and 
living half of your life in an eleva- 
tor, to be even moderately clear- 
headed. 

Now, however, she meant to 
turn over a new leaf. For four 
tedious hours, after she’d done the 
morning’s dusting and adjusting 
and other needful chores, she had 
sat down and viewed IBM’s highly 
recommended cassette on child 
guidance. There were five impor- 
tant rules to follow. The first was: 
Share Basic Experience. Such as, 
today, the Labor Day loaf. She ar- 
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ranged in advance for Octave to 
bake a loaf using the same recipe, 
and there it was on the table in 
front of Baby Jesus, the Doppel- 
ganger of her own real loaf of 
bread. He would eat some and she 
would eat some and each of them 
would know that what they were ex- 
periencing; the crunch of the crust, 
the flavor on their tongues, was 
identical and just the same. There 
was nothing like shared meals, so 
the experts at IBM claimed, for 
overcoming one’s basic disbelief in 
the existence of other people. This 
was why, even though it was so un- 
pleasant to watch other people 
chewing their food, almost every 
religious system required its follow- 
ers to eat meals together, especially 
when they belonged to the same 
kinship group. 

Baby Jesus, however, had a 
finicky and unpredictable appetite, 
and this was one of his most obstin- 
ate days. No amount of coaxing or 
pleading would get him to try some 
of the Labor Day loaf. Octave 
smeared on thick spoonfuls of his 
favorite substitute, but still he 
balked. At last he had a tantrum. 
Mrs. Manresa put up with his non- 
sense as long as she could stand it 
and then hung up. 

She advanced the simulation 
one day of calendar time and tried 
again. 

This time it was Baby Jesus who 
answered. There he stood, on the 


outer deck of the houseboat, a 
crude little scribble of a mannikin 
with one big red daub of a body to 
which were attached four match- 
stick limbs and a smaller pink daub 
of a head: the self-concept of a two- 
year-old, according to the IBM cas- 
sette. Behind him, the orange sea 
and the red disk of Argo aglow in 
the violet sky seemed overlaid with 
a faint gridiron pattern — the ef- 
fect, one might surmise, of his pre- 
cocious enthusiasm for chess. 
When she’d been helping the 
F.P.C. to set up his original pro- 
gram, the only definite and distinc- 
tive fact she’d been able to remem- 
ber about Octave was that she liked 
to play chess. Now, when she asked 
Baby Jesus what he would like to 
do, the answer was invariably that 
he wanted to play chess. 

They set out the pieces on their 
boards. His came across with dia- 
grammatic clarity; more clearly, 
indeed, than the veritable plastic 
pieces on her own board, unless she 
looked very hard. 

While they played, Mrs. Man- 
resa tried to engineer the conversa- 
tion into IBM’s recommended 
channels with the object of getting 
Baby Jesus to pay closer attention 
to shapes and colors in the world 
around him besides those incorpor-^ 
ated into the chessboard and its 
pieces. 

“Oh, look. How strange. Do you 
see those two dots?” she asked, re- 
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ferring to Phrixus and Helle, the 
double sun of the Colchis system. 

“What two dots?” Baby Jesus 
asked abstractedly, not looking up 
from the chessboard. 

“There in the sky, by the Kings- 
ley’s ventilator.” (She had seen the 
same scene through Octave’s eyes 
and knew, therefore, that a certain 
brown protuberance was a ventil- 
ator-on the roof of a neighboring 
barge.) 

“Don’t know.” He moved his 
queen forward, capturing his moth- 
er’s king’s bishop’s pawn. “You’re 
in check.” 

With a sigh of disappointment 
she turned the simulator off. 

It was all very well, she thought 
bitterly, for people like IBM to talk 
about low resolution and high in- 
volvement. They didn’t have to live 
with an emotional cretin. They 
didn’t have to look at those two 
empty eyes and the inflexible 
minus-sign of a mouth and say to 
themselves: this is my reason for 
living, this is what’s left of all my 
love. 

A week later, after a fit of impa- 
tience and pique in which she’d 
booted Baby Jesus two years further 
ahead into his subjective future 
without effecting the least improve- 
ment in his self-concept, Mrs. Man- 
resa took a walk through the yellow 
pages and found the number of 
Mrs. Bellamy’s School for Imagi- 


nary Children. Like so many others 
involved in conceptual occupation, 
Mrs. Bellamy insisted on Mrs. 
Manresa’s coming to her place of 
business in person. 

The School for Imaginary Chil- 
dren was a smallish indoors shop- 
front on the second level of Day- 
ton’s Psycholgical Services Bureau 
on Wabasha Avenue. A photo-en- 
largement of two pages from an old 
abecedary filled the single window 
and prevented passers-by from 
looking in. Feeling she ought to 
take an interest in the display, Mrs. 
Manresa pressed the read-aloud 
button at the side of the window. A 
concealed speaker read the text in a 
scratchy, worn-out voice: 

A is an Apple, as everyone 
knows. 

But B is a.... What do you 
suppose? 

A Bible? A Barber? A 
Banquet? A Bank? 

No, B is this Boat, the night 
that it sank. 

C is its Captain, and D is 
its Dory, 

While E — But first let me 
tell you a story. 

“Can I help you?” said a slight- 
ly modified old woman (her gray 
permahair did not quite conceal the 
socket at the base of her neck), 
emerging from the shop. The read- 
aloud button must have alerted her. 

Mrs. Manresa explained that 
she was Mrs. Manresa. 
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“Oh, yes. Do come in. I trust 
you’ve brought your little boy with 
you?” 

Mrs. Manresa followed Mrs. 
Bellamy into a cubicle set up just 
like a school room in an old movie, 
with blackboards and bunting and 
four rows of darling little desks just 
two feet high. On the back of the 
giant abecedary in the shop window 
were taped a number of bona fide 
finger paintings in reassuring pairs 
of foggy or psychotic Befores and 
inventive but undisturbed Afters. If 
only (she thought) the school could 
improve her own son so dramatical- 
ly- 

“This is — ” She took the spool 
of tape from her carryall and hand- 
ed it to Mrs. Bellamy. “ — Baby 
Jesus.” 

Mrs. Bellamy glanced at the 
logo on the spool. “From the 
Family Planning Center? I’m sur- 
prised, I must say. Their programs 
seldom require assistance of the 
sort we offer here.” 

“The fault is mine. I’m afraid. I 
made him grow too fast. He’s be- 
come ... reclusive. Also, his self- 
concept is very poor for his age.” 

“Which is?” Mrs. Bellamy in- 
quired. 

“Just turned six.” 

“Dear me.” She checked the 
date on the spool. “You have been 
impatient. But still, six is a good 
age to start school, and the influ- 
ence of other independently pro- 
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grammed children can do wonders. 
Now if I may ask you a few ques- 
tions?” 

“Certainly.” 

Mrs. Bellamy turned to the 
blackboard, took up a piece of 
chalk, and wrote a numeral 1. 
“First, your occupation?” 

“I’m a housewife.” 

“Really! I always wanted to be a 
housewife when I was a girl, but 
— ” With a martyred smile. “ — I 
guess I just wasn’t cut out for it.” 
She wrote a numeral 2 on the black- 
board. “Your husband’s occupa- 
tion?” 

“Ordinarily, he’s a data-flow 
coagulator for Honeywell, but he’s 
been on sabbatical for most of this 
year, making mechanical music 
boxes. That’s how we happen to 
have time available, on his supple- 
mental banks, to program a child.” 

“Is this the first child you’ve 
had together?” 

“Oh, he’s not Howard’s child.” 

“No?” Mrs. Bellamy hastily 
erased the 2 on the blackboard and 
sat down on the floor. 

Mrs. Manresa sat down beside 
her and unfolded the whole long 
tale, how she’d met Bobolink and 
fallen in love, how she’d flown to 
Rome and been converted acciden- 
tally to Catholicism, how Baby 
Jesus had been born, how Bobolink 
had abandoned her, and then, in 
simulation, abandoned his own son 
as well. “And so you see,” Mrs. 
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Manresa concluded, “why Baby 
Jesus is so important to me. He’s all 
I have left.” 

“Yes, I see. May I ask — and 
please don’t be offended — 
have you ever considered going 
back to conception and starting 
over? A new genetic mix can yield 
amazing results, and it would be 
much cheaper, you know, than en- 
tering him in the school. A separate 
tape must be developed for each of 
his classmates, each of which, like 
his own, must be coordinated with 
all the data currently available 
about the world he’s growing up 
on. 

“I realize it will be expensive, 
but I feel it would be like murder- 
ing him if I went back and started 
from scratch. And then, as IBM 
points out, I’m liable to make all 
the same mistakes over again. Most 
parents do.” 

“True, true.” 

“What I’m sure he needs most 
is just to meet other children. Chil- 
dren with other backgrounds. Chil- 
dren he can play with.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, though without notable con- 
viction. “One final question: does 
your son understand, how shall I 
put it — ” She patted her hair down 
in place over the socket in her neck. 
“ — the facts of life?” 

“As much as any other six-year- 
old, I suppose. He’s not stupid. Just 
... untrusting.” 


“What I’m driving at, Mrs. 
Manresa, is that many imaginary 
children who grow up on planets 
far from Earth undergo a great 
shock when they realize that it 
would have been impossible for 
their parents to have met and, in 
the Biblical sense, known each 
other.” 

“Oh, that’s not a problem with 
Baby Jesus. I’m a clone, you see. 
Ova of my exact genotype are avail- 
able for transplantation at any of- 
fice of the Human Bureau. All any- 
one would have to know in order to 
be able to have a child by me is my 
name.” 

“And your son understands 
that?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Good. Then all that remains is 
to discuss what kind of classmates 
you’d like for Baby Jesus. And, by 
the way. I’d suggest that he adopt 
some more ordinary name when he 
does start attending. Children can 
be merciless teases. And, after all 
that. I’ll show you our schedule of 
tuition fees.” 

VII 

The spool came back from the 
School for Imaginary Children four 
weeks later. In those four weeks 
Baby Jesus had spent seven 
months, subjectively, at the Port 
Backside Military Academy. With 
a prayer to her favorite Pinturicchio 
Madonna and crossing her fingers 
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for good luck, Mrs. Manresa swal- 
lowed one of the last remaining 
wafers of Faith, inserted the spool 
into the simulator, and waited 
(scarcely a moment) for Baby Jesus 
to answer. 

It was clear at a glance how 
great a change the school had 
wrought in the boy’s self-concept. 
No more did he look like a puddle 
of finger paint. Every limb, every 
finger, every feature of his face was 
delineated with sharp black lines, 
and each urea thus demarcated was 
filled in with bright plausible col- 
ors. It was exactly the kind of self- 
concept the cassette said was to be 
expected from a child of his age. 

“Darling,” said Mrs. Manresa, 
feeling the delicious pressure of 
happy tears. 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Baby Jesus. 

“Yes, of course, dear. Who did 
you think? Oh, sweetheart, I’ln so 
delighted to see you. It’s been so 
long. Did you like your school? 
Were you happy there? Did you 
make a lot of friends?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“You’re looking so good, dear. I 
wish so much I could be there be- 
side you. I’d pick you up and give 
you such a squeeze.” 

“Would you?” he asked. 

“Yes, and then I’d take you to 
the best restaurant on Medea, and 
we’d have a lovely celebration to 
welcome you back home. Just the 
two of us. Would you like that?” 
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He shook his head. 

She smiled. The school had not, 
after all, reformed him out of rec- 
ognition. 

“What would you like then?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Nothing I can think of.” 

“Is something wrong?” 

Baby Jesus regarded his mother 
coldly. 

“If there is, don’t you think you 
should try and talk about it? 
Maybe I can help you.” 

“No.” He shook his head more 
emphatically. “You couldn’t.” 

“Did something happen at the 
academy?” 

“The , academy?” he repeated 
scornfully. “What academy?” 

She deflected the question with 
a self-defensive smile. 

“There isn't any academy. It 
doesn’t exist. / don’t exist. Nothing 
exists. Except maybe you. And I 
don’t think you exist either. I hope 
you don’t.” 

“Oh, Baby Jesus, darling — 
who ever told you such a thing?” 

“All the other kids knew, all of 
them. And it’s true, isn’t it. We’re 
just a lot of tapes spinning around 
inside some old computer. Aren’t 
we? Aren't we?” 

“No! No, you’re my son. You 
know that.” 

“And that’s why my father went 
away. Because he knew that’s all he 
was. He was a grown-up, so it 
didn’t take him long to figure out.” 


“Where is Octave, Baby Jesus? 
I’d like to talk with her a moment.” 

“She doesn’t exist either.” 

“Why don’t we let her decide 
that for herself? Now where is 
she?” 

“You want to see?” Baby Jesus 
trundled the simulated receiver (his 
image on the screen swayed realis- 
tically) into the simulated house- 
boat. Octave was lying on the floor 
in a perfect ellipse of bright red 
blood. 

“You’ve killed her.” Somehow 
she knew Octave, even a simulated 
Octave, would not have had the 
courage to kill herself. 

He nodded. “She asked me to.” 
He pointed to a bloodstained bread 
knife lying on the kitchen table. 
“With that. She said she knew, 
when I told her, she was just the 
same as me. She knew she wasn’t 
real.” 

“But she was real, and so are 
you. So is everything. Just look 


around you. Touch the bowl on the 
table.” 

“You touch it.” 

Mrs. Manresa switched off the 
simulator. 

The Faith was doing terrible 
things to her system. She believed 
in Baby Jesus. She knew he was 
real. She had the evidence of her 
senses and the testimony of her 
heart. At the same time she knew 
he was only a simulation. 

She advanced the tape four 
hours, and then, thinking that 
might not be long enough, another 
four hours. 

No one answered her buzz. 

She knew she’d been defeated. 
With a last regretful look at the 
white dots flickering on the simu- 
lator’s screen, she locked the key- 
board in the ALL position and 
pushed ERASE. With the pressure 
of a fingertip she murdered Baby 
Jesus. 


WHERE IS EVERYBODY? 

My beautiful, blue-eyed, 
blonde-haired daughter, who just 
yesterday (as I write this) received 
her college diploma, with myself 
waving and shrieking madly from 
the stands, is a constant source of 
stories concerning the reactions to 
her name. 

Recently, she was stuck in an 
airplane that was delayed over two 
hours before taking off. She 
couldn’t get off to call me about the 
delay, and she knew I was expect- 
ing her to arrive at her destination 
at a certain time and to call me, at 
that time, to let me know that she 
had arrived safely. She knew well 
that I would be upset at the unex- 
plained delay and she felt annoyed 
at this. 

A kindly businessman in the 
next seat went out of his way to oc- 
cupy her mind and keep her calm 
by engaging her in lively conver- 
sation. Finally, he asked her what 
this father of hers (concerning 
whose peace of mind she seemed so 
concerned) did for a living. 

“He’s a writer,” said Robyn. 

“What does he write?” asked 
the businessman. 

“Well, he’s best known for his 
science fiction.” 

“You mean the kind of stuff 
Asimov writes?” 

“Exactly. In fact, he is Asi- 
mov.” 
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Sensation! 

When things calmed down, the businessman said, “Tell me some- 
thing. How did your father know, when he began to write science fiction, 
that he was going to be successful?” 

It was a logical question from a business point of view. After all, if an 
enterprise doesn't promise success, you don’t undertake it. 

— And, alas, that is the same attitude that many “practical” men take 
toward a scientific project that requires vision extending an inch or two 
past the tip of one’s nose. For instance, the notion of a search for extrater- 
restrial intelligence seems like a boondoggle to them, even though, as I ex- 
plained in last month’s essay, one can reason out, legitimately enough, the 
good possibility that as many as 50,000,000 technological civilizations 
have gotten their start here and there in our Galaxy, 

To be sure, my reasoning of last month is not sufficient, in itself, to al- 
low me to wax merrily sarcastic at the expense of those who doubt a search 
for extraterrestrial intelligence will succeed. I ended the essay with the 
statement that there was one question I had not yet taken into account, 
but I didn’t say what the question was. 

Here it is: “Where is everybody?” 

If there are 50,000,000 technological civilizations more advanced than 
ourselves, why haven’t we heard from them? Why haven’t they visited us? 
Why is everything so quiet? 

Let’s consider the possible answers to the question. 

1) There may be some serious mistake in my reasoning in last month’s 
essay, and it may be that there are, after all, no technological civilizations 
anywhere but on Earth. 

But where can the mistake be? We know there are a vast number of 
stars and that a substantial portion of them are Sun-like. We have good 
reason to believe that planetary systems are common and, if so, there 
should be, just by sheer chance, a goodly number of Earth-like planets. 
We have good reason to believe that life is an all but inevitable develop- 
ment, and in that case why shouldn’t intelligence and civilization be found 
as a reasonably common development of life? 

Where, then, could we have gone wrong? 

If despite all these sound arguments, a civilization exists only on the 
Earth, then there must be something very unusual about the Earth that we 
haven’t taken into account; some characteristic we are not likely to find on 
other planets that, superficially, may seem Earth-like. But if so, what can 
it be? 
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What about the Moon? 

It is enormous. It has 1/81 the mass of the planet it circles. There are 
five other planets with satellites, but in every case, those satellites are tiny 
compared to their primary. 

The Earth-Moon system is virtually a double planet. It is as though it 
formed out of the original nebula about a double nucleus, while all the 
other planets formed about a single nucleus with some inconsiderable 
remnants clotting on the outskirts. 

Is the double-nucleus origin so rare that it virtually never happens* 
and does it contribute, somehow, to making Earth a life-bearing planet? 

After all, Venus has just about the same size, mass, density, and com- 
position as the Earth, yet it is totally hostile to life as we know it — and it 
has no satellite. 

Does this mean that all the hundred million Earth-like planets we 
postulated last month are really Venus-like planets, and that only our 
Earth, alone among them all, is Earth-like and can support life? If so, last 
month’s reasoning falls to the ground. 

Yet why should we think that the mere formation of the Moon can turn 
a Venus into a Earth? In fact, it makes much more sense to think of Venus 
as hostile and Earth as benign because Venus is a bit too close to the Sun. 

It is not even certain that the Moon was formed out of the same dust 
cloud from which Earth was formed. Earth may well have begun life as a 
single planet. The Moon may have formed as a single planet, too, but may 
have been captured by the Earth — perhaps late in Earth’s life. 

After all, the Moon has only three-fifths the density of Earth and lacks 
a metal core. It is much more like Mars in these respects than like Earth, 
so that perhaps it was formed out of the Martian portion of the original 
cloud. 

Then, too, it lacks the more volatile elements, and bits of glassy 
materials, formed by rocky substances that have melted and re-solidified, 
are common on it, though rare on the Earth. It may have been subjected 
to Mercurian heat at some time in the past. 

Perhaps the Moon had an eccentric orbit, originally, that brought it to 
a Mercurian approach to the Sun at perihelion, and a Martian recession at 
aphelion. Then, at some time, thanks to some tricky bit of celestial 
mechanics. Earth captured it. 

Would that have made a difference? Is there any sharp revolution in 


*Since writing this, Pluto has been found to have a satellite and to be a double 
planet. I'll take that up in a future issue. 
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Earth’s development that took place last in its history? 

How about the development of land life? Life in the ocean began per- 
haps 0.5 billion years after the Earth was formed, but life on land appear- 
ed 4.2 billion years after. Why the 3.7-billion-year wait? 

Perhaps tides are the secret to land life. The periodic progression of 
water up a shore and then down again, would carry life with it. It would 
leave pools behind in which some forms of life could flourish. There would 
be water-soaked sands that could become hospitable to life. Adaptations 
would make it possible for life-forms to withstand limited amounts of dry- 
ing between one high tide and the next. These would creep further and 
further up the shore until finally life was possible without any actual im- 
mersion in water at any time. 

A Moonless Earth, however, would have only the small tides produced 
by the Sun — one-third the amplitude of the tides we now have. These 
might have been insufficient to get land life started. 

If, however, the Moon were captured 400,000,000 years ago, tides 
would suddenly become markedly greater in amplitude. In fact, they must 
have been greater in amplitude then than they are now. Tidal action is 
slowing the Earth’s rotation and driving the Moon farther from the Earth. 
Working backward, we can show that 400,000,000 years ago, the day was 
only about 21.8 hours long and the Moon was only 320,000 kilometers 
(200,000 miles) from Earth. 

The closer Moon produced tides 1.7 times as great in amplitude as it 
does today, and these would move up and down the shores at a speed ten 
percent greater than at present, thanks to the shorter day. 

We might conclude, then, that it was the tides produced by a large 
captured satellite that made land life possible. 

We can also argue that it is only on land that life can develop the long- 
distance vision and the manipulative organs that make a large brain and a 
high intelligence possible.* What’s more, it is only on land, and in a 
free-oxygen atmosphere that fire is possible, and it is the control of fire 
that is the beginning of a high technology. 

Consequently, unless an Earth-like planet captures a large satellite 
(and the chances of that are so small that no one has yet figured out how 
Earth could have managed to do so) the best a planet can hope for is sea 
life. That would mean that although life-bearing planets are as common 
as I estimated in the previous chapter, cm7/zano«-bearing planets would 

*Dolphins may be intelligent, but they had land-living ancestors. The most in- 
telligent creatures whose ancestors have always been sea-living are the octopi. 
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be extremely rare, and Earth might even be the only one in the Galaxy. 

This, however, is not a compelling argument, either. We are not at all 
sure the Moon was captured. What’s more, tides may not be the crucial 
factor in the development of land life. It is much more persuasive to argue 
that the land became habitable only after enough free oxygen had been 
pumped into the atmosphere by photosynthetic organisms to make an 
ozone layer possible in the upper atmosphere so that the deadly ultraviolet 
rays of the Sun could be blocked off. Until that happened, sea life was 
protected by the uppermost layer of water, but land life had no protection 
at all. 

Consequently, it may not be the Moon was crucial in either the forma- 
tion of life generally, or the formation of land life in particular. What’s 
more, I can’t really see that Earth is intrinsically remarkable in any way 
other than in the possession of an unbelievably large satellite, and so we 
must still maintain that 50,000 extra-terrestrial civilizations have come 
into being in our Galaxy. 

2. Wait! They “came into being... ” Who says that they stay in being? 

Suppose that each civilization that comes into being lasts for only a 
comparatively short time and then comes to an end. That would mean that 
if we could examine all the Earth-like planets in the Galaxy we might find 
that on a large number of them, civilizations have not yet arisen and that, 
on an even larger number, civilizations have arisen and have already be- 
come extinct. On only a few planets would we arrive at a time when a 
civilization had arisen so recently that it had not yet had time to become 
extinct. 

The briefer the duration of civilizations on the average the less likely 
we are to encounter a world on which civilization has come and not yet 
gone, and the fewer civilizations in being there will be at this moment ^ 
or at any given moment in the history of the Galaxy. 

Might it be, then, that civilizations are self-limiting and that the 
reason none of them have visited us is that none of them have remained in 
existence long enough to make the visit possible? 

But why should a species intelligent enough to form a civilization not 
be intelligent enough to survive? 

Judging from the experience of the one species we know that is capable 
of civilization — our own — we might argue that the mere possession of 
high intelligence means there is foresight and memory. We can foresee the 
possibility of discomfort and deprivation, and we can remember having 
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been subjected to discomfort and deprivation. We therefore compete with 
far more violence and persistence than less intelligent species do for de- 
sired objects that are scarce and, if we lose, we are much more likely than 
they to seek revenge. This is not because we are worse than other species; 
merely more intelligent. 

Contentiousness and violence, in other words, comes with the territory 
and, as intelligence multiples the force at the disposal of an intelligent 
species, the violence grows steadily more deadly. Finally, the time comes 
when the weapons of the intelligent species are so powerful and destructive 
that they outstrip the capacity of the species to recover and rebuild — and 
the civilization automatically comes to an end. Even if, long after, the 
species rebuilds, or an entirely new intelligent species arises, suicide again 
comes as the end. 

Homo sapiens appeared on this planet about 600,000 years ago and 
may be, as a civilization, on the point of extinction. If we assume that the 
Sun will remain on the main sequence and be capable of maintaining 
Earth in its habitable state for a total of 12,000,000,000 years, then hu- 
manity, existing for 600,000 years, will have maintained itself for 1/20,000 
the lifetime of the Earth. 

If there are a hundred million Earth-like planets in the Galaxy, as I 
suggested last month, and if our history is typical of intelligent species 
generally, then on only 5,000 of them is there an intelligent species 
capable of constructing a civilization which has not yet had time to com- 
mit suicide — and none of these are more advanced than we, or they 
would already be extinct. 

By this line of argument, then, it is no wonder that we have never been 
visited by extraterrestrial intelligences. 

We can, with particularly deadly significance, use an argument in re- 
verse: A) Many extraterrestrial intelligences must have established 
civilization, as we reasoned last month. B) None have come to visit us. C) 
Therefore, all have destroyed themselves before they gained the capacity 
to come visiting, and we ourselves have no chance of avoiding self- 
destruction, either. 

— Yet how can we be sure that our own experience is typical of tens of 
millions of others? Isn’t it possible that at least some intelligent species 
may use their collective intelligence to foresee the suicide and modify their 
behavior accordingly? Isn’t it even possible that we ourselves may yet do 
so? 

Suppose, for instance, we estimate that there is one chance in ten that 
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that we will cooperate, as a species, in the face of destruction, try to solve 
our problems, control our population, conserve our resources, reverse 
pollution, and so on. We will then survive as a civilization, though perhaps 
at a high cost, and, in the end, rebuild what damage is done and progress 
onward for eons perhaps, on a new and better basis. 

In that case, we might argue that 1 out of every 10 extra-terrestrial 
civilizations would survive and persist for extended periods. 

We might therefore maintain that out of the 50,000,000 extra- 
terrestrial civilizations that come into being, 5,000,000 would be 
long-lived. 

In other words, even a pessimistic assessment of our own future does 
not altogether eliminate the possibility that there are millions of extrater- 
restrial civilizations now in existence, each of them advanced far beyond 
us in technology. 

This brings us back to our original question. Where is everybody? 

3. It could be that there's no practical way of visiting us. 

If there are, let us say, 5,000,000 long-lived extraterrestrial civiliza- 
tions in the Galaxy right now, that means that about 1 out of 30,000 stars 
shines down on a long-lived extraterrestrial civilization. In the regions of 
the Galaxy where such civilizations are likely to occur, the average separa- 
tion between stars is 9.2 light-years. The average separation between 
extraterrestrial civilizations would then be 9.2 times the cube root of 
30,000, or 285 light-years. 

If we take 285 light-years as the most probable distance to even the 
nearest extraterrestrial civilization, you can see that visiting us would be 
quite a chore. 

After all, as far as we know now, the speed of light is the absolute limit 
as far as the speed of transportation or communication is concerned. The 
round trip from one civilization to its neighbor and back, allowing for the 
need to accelerate and decelerate, would surely be, at best, 1 ,000 years. 

Even if it is not a matter of travelling, but communication by radio or 
its equivalent, the time lapse for any exchange of Informations between 
two neighboring civilizations would take, on the average, 570 years. All 
this could well be considered more trouble than it was worth. 

There have been speculations, to be sure, that the speed-of-light limit 
can be circumvented by the use of tachyons or of black holes, but such 
things are entirely speculative, and there is a strong temptation to suppose 
that while millions of extraterrestrial civilizations might exist, each might 
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be confined, both by natural law and by choice, to their own planetary 
systems. 

In fact, we may again use an argument in reverse: A) There are 
undoubtedly millions of long-lived civilizations in the Galaxy. B) None 
have ever come to visit us. C) The speed of light is an absolute limit and 
will never be circumvented . 

Yet I would be hard put to answer those who maintain that an ad- 
vanced technological civilization is bound to find an answer to the 
speed-of-light limitation. Just because we don’t see the answer means 
nothing. A primitive society speculating on the possibility of communicat- 
ing with other societies thousands of miles away might carefully calculate 
the endurance required of runners and the time it would take to complete 
the round trip; and might consider the loudness required of drum-signals 
to allow them to be heard at so great a distance; and come to the con- 
clusion that there was no practical way, even in theory, in which such com- 
munication could be established. They would never conceive of either jet 
planes or radio. 

Well, then, assume that the advanced technologies can do easily what 
we cannot even imagine and that they find it neither too troublesome nor 
too expensive to travel among the stars. 

Then where is everybody? 

We might argue that as the intelligences come out of their planetary 
systems, they war on each other to the point of mutual destruction. 

This does not seem likely. If they are that warlike, they would not have 
survived to reach the stage of interstellar travel. If they had managed to 
survive to that stage and were nevertheless warlike, the first and most ad- 
vanced technology would most likely have destroyed all other burgeoning 
civilizations, colonized all suitable planets, and a one-species Galactic 
Empire would be now in existence. 

The very fact that we are here, developing without outside interference 
would indicate there is no such conquering faster-than-light civilization. 

Perhaps, then, it is just that they haven’t found Earth as yet. After all, 
the Universe is huge. 

That isn’t likely, either. The Galaxy is 15 billion years old, and the old- 
est technological civilization could be 10 billion years old. In 10 billion 
years, such a civilization would have had ample time to study every 
Sun-like star in the Galaxy. The likelihood of their missing even one is not 
worth considering. 
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It could be, then, that the extraterrestrial intelligences are humane 
beings that do not war on each other and that value life. They may know of 
our existence and are deliberately refraining from interfering with us in 
order that we may develop freely and, in due time, join a Galactic Feder- 
ation. 

This, to me, is the most attractive possible answer to the problem of 
non-visits, and, for that very reason, it may be only wishful thinking. 

One last point, however. Perhaps this whole argument is pointless be- 
cause representatives of extraterrestrial civilizations have visited us in the 
past as von Daniken claims, and are continuing to visit us in the present as 
the flying saucer enthusiasts insist. 

I don’t say this is inconceivable, but the silly bits of “evidence” pre- 
sented by the credulous visitors-from-outer-space freaks are, so far at 
least, totally unworthy of consideration. 

My own feeling, as I look over the list of possibilities, is that the most 
likely answer is the unbeatable existence of a speed-of-light limit. I suspect 
that the Galaxy is full of advanced, but isolated, civilizations.* 

But can we at least establish some sort of contact? 

If visiting is out of the question, and if regular and intimate exchanges 
of information are not in the cards, surely occasional contacts may be 
possible. It might be just something to let them know we’re here; or just 
something to find out they’re there. No more than that, perhaps. Just 
“Hello” in either direction. 

Why? 

We might want to bring ourselves to their attention just as a matter of 
pride. You, as an individual, might want the world to know that you exist, 
so we, as a species, might well want the Galaxy to know that we exist. 

We can do this by sending out a material message. In fact, we have al- 
ready done so. On March 3, 1972, Pioneer 10 was launched. Its primary 
purpose was to pass near Jupiter and study it — which it did, most 
successfully, in December 1973. It picked up energy as it rounded Jupiter, 
and then passed on through the outer regions of the Solar system. By 1984 
it will coast past Pluto’s orbit and into the vastness of interstellar space. 

Attached to it is a gold-anodized aluminum plate, 6 by 9 inches, which 
carries a representation of two human beings and information that, if de- 

*There is a way in which the civilizations can observe the speed-of-light limit and 
yet not be truly isolated — at least in my opinion — but I'll save that for another 
article someday. 
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ciphered, will indicate the planetary system from which it originated and 
the time at which it originated. In 1973 a’duplicate plaque was sent out 
when Pioneer 11 was launched, and in 1977, recordings of a vast mix of 
Earth-sounds were sent out. 

These are not particularly effective means of communication. It would 
take Pioneer 10, for instance, about 80,000 years to reach Alpha Centauri, 
if it were aimed in that direction, but it isn’t. Pioneer 10 will not, in fact, 
come close to any star we can see, close enough to enter its planetary 
system, for at least 10 billion years. The chances are thus enormously 
against anyone ever coming across those messages during the lifetime of 
humanity. 

But why send material objects, when we can send radiation? We can 
send a beam of laser light or of microwaves, and aim them directly at stars 
in whose planetary systems we believe that advanced civilizations may 
exist. It would take such radiation only 4.4 years to reach Alpha Centauri, 
not 80,000 years, and it would also involve a good deal less trouble and ex- 
pense. 

However, why send out a beam blindly? 

Why not first listen before trying to shout. Other civilizations, more 
advanced than we, could send out more effective signals than we Could. 
Why not, then, try to detect the existence and exact site of a specific 
extraterrestrial intelligence and then beam a message to that site. 

Will it do us any good to detect some extraterrestrial intelligence? 

I think so. Let me give you one example of the good it might do. The 
mere fact that one exists, especially if what we detect can tell us that it is 
farther advanced technologically than we are, will prove to us that it is 
possible for a species to develop an advanced civilization and yet not com- 
mit suicide. I, for one, would be delighted to learn that. 

But then, suppose we don’t succeed. Does that mean that all advanced 
technologies do commit suicide? 

Not necessarily. It might mean that we simply haven’t developed de- 
tecting systems delicate enough, or that we aren’t listening at the right 
“key-hole,” or that we are receiving the evidence but aren’t intelligent 
enough or advanced enough to grasp the fact that they are communicating 
something. 

It could be, then, that even though we build enormously complex and 
enormously expensive devices to detect signals from extraterrestrial intel- 
ligences, we may not succeed. It is even, on the whole, much more likely 
that we won’t succeed than that we will. 
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The businessman I mentioned in my introduction might shake his 
head at this. How can you begin such a task unless you are sure, in 
advance, that you will succeed? 

The answer to that is that, in one way, we can’t fail. Even if we detect 
no signals of extraterrestrial life, the complex detecting systems we build 
will surely extract so much other information from the sky generally as to 
vastly increase our understanding of the Universe we live in — and that 
can only be good . 
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Bruce McAllister has written nothing but superior stories for 
F&SF over the past ten years (most recently “Victor, ” July 
1977), and we are pleased to offer this ironic and perfectly com- 
posed tale about the day the aliens came to Orange County. 


Missionary Work 

by BRUCE MC ALLISTER 


I should have thrown the maga- 
zine away that day and I didn’t. 

I was upset. My heterotriad of 
six months was breaking up, and I 
was suffering a juvenile “step-one 
severance-guilt.” I didn’t really 
care about Belinda, but I’d had too 
many satisfying transMensa ex- 
changes with George to let the rela- 
tionship die without a psychocrisis. 

Upset, I paid no attention to the 
piece of religious literature in my 
mail that day. Like all of us, I get 
enough of it every week. I brought 
it in, with a dozen other junk items 
and two inflated utility bills, and let 
the screendoor slam behind me. (P. 
Doan, the overpaid ex-Krishna gas- 
pumper in the adjacent apartment 
would wince, I hoped.) Then I 
threw all the items on the Levitz 
sofa, where they’re going to lie for a 
few days. 

I live in a stucco quadruplex in 
Costa Mesa, the city known as “the 
poor man’s Newport.” (Proof: Bus- 


iness licenses in CM are $150; in 
adjacent Newport, $550. Proof: No 
Spanish explorer or padre named 
the city; Costa Mesa was the win- 
ning entry in a 1924 name-your-city 
contest.) But the four of us do get 
more respect than most apartment 
dwellers in Orange County. We 
each have a galvanized garbage can 
assigned to us in the alley. 

Two days later, Sorenson stop- 
ped me in the alley. Sorenson is 
another unit neighbor. He works 
for The Voice, a small ad agency, 
and is currently into OldEst — 
among other things. And he’s 
obese. 

As he struggled out of his pow- 
der-blue Mercedes 400 SLO “Lie- 
ben,” I let my new Chevy “Butter- 
fly” idle. It stalled. The damn bud- 
get shop hact forgotten to reset it. 
When Sorenson reached my car 
window (his powder-blue jean coor- 
dinates spotless, as usual), he said, 
“None of my business, Ben. But 
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— ” He smiled and frowned and 
then finished: “ — I thought I 
should let you know there was an 
alien looking through your trash 
yesterday.” 

“What?” I said. 

“One of the missionaries,” he 
said, and the explanation annoyed 
me. The only aliens we ever saw 
were missionaries. “Did you,” he 
said, “get some religious garbage in 
your mail last day or two?” 

The carbon dioxide was blowing 
back from my exhaust, and Soren- 
son coughed twice. I remembered 
the mail on my sofa. 

“Yeah,” I said. 

“Did you throw it away?” 

“No,” I said, feeling nauseous. 
I’d been trying to take only shallow 
breaths, but the exhaust was get- 
ting to me. 

“That’s too bad. They’ll be hit- 
ting you soon.” 

I didn’t understand. I didn’t 
really know how the aliens worked, 
just that they were around and that 
they were thick in Southern Cali- 
fornia — with SoCal’s religious 
conversion rate the highest in the 
nation for a decade. 

My ignorance must have shown 
through my “maturity persona,” 
because Sorenson said: 

“The way I hear it, if you throw 
it away they leave you alone. If — ” 

“If you keep it,” I interrupted, 
“they think you’re a mark and they 
knock on your door, right?” 
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He didn’t like being pre-empt- 
ed. His “yeah” was slow and resent- 
ful. 

Sorenson is a jerk, but I was 
glad for the warning. I certainly 
wasn’t going to be around when the 
aliens knocked. 

I thanked him, proceeded to the 
freeway, and at ten over the limit 
sailed on to NCR HQ in Anaheim 
(two blocks from the original Magic 
Kingdom), where I picked up the 
new sample logoed-forms that half 
of my day’s scheduled prospects 
had asked to see. 

I’m a business-forms salesman 
for National Cash Register, and 
Orange County is the new Los An- 
geles for local and national busi- 
nesses in SoCal, and I’ve won the 
President’s Sales Award two years 
running. In other words, OC is a 
gold mine for top salesmen, and 
I’m one of them. 

When I got back that evening, I 
grabbed the religious garbage from 
the new Argyle sofa and walked it 
to the trash can in the alley. Ac- 
cording to Sorenson, I was too late, 
but why take a chance? 

It looked like any other large- 
format pulp-paper religious maga- 
zine. (At least my own group — the 
Church of New Religious Methods 
— doesn’t go in for such classless 
media. We use glossy, treated 
paper, good cover stock, and when 
we can afford it, we take out news- 
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paper and tube ads.) The cover 
read HOPE SPRINGETH FROM 
THE STARS, and it showed a 
many-pointed star. At the end of 
each point there were words printed 
in a ridiculously flowery script. I 
looked at some of the words — 
“freedom,” “astral immortality,” 
“our father’s and mother’s love,” 
“the cricket’s song,” “sorority” — 
and then gave up. The alley was too 
dim for more. The last thing I 
noted was the cover’s horrible color 
scheme — as gaudy as an old-fash- 
ioned Hawaiian shirt. No sense of 
color coordination. Contrasting 
colors at their brightest. And the 
printing job was so bad that the 
colors fell outside the lines. 

I’d expected better from the 
aliens. But when I thought about it 
I realized that I wasn’t alone, that a 
lot of other people had been disap- 
pointed too, and that this was prob- 
ably why the aliens didn’t get much 
media attention anymore. 

The more I thought about this 
idea, the more I liked it. 

I simply forgot about the aliens. 
I had other things on my mind. Be- 
linda — who’s really just a money- 
groupie who wants to be loved by 
more than one “baconhauler” at a 
time — called me Friday night and 
tried to explain (through a screen of 
“defense playtears”) how it wasn’t 
her fault, how she didn’t want our 
triad to die, how George was really 


the one who wanted it dead, be- 
cause (so he’d told her) he was sick 
and tired of her cutesy-pie babytalk 
voice. 

The tears annoyed the hell out 
of me. I said, “If he said that, it is 
your fault, Belinda. Face it.” 

She really started crying then, 
and I knew nothing would get set- 
tled on the phone. I told her to 
come over the next morning to talk 
it out. Maybe (I said) we could hold 
hands and “self-center” for an 
hour or so. This stopped the crying. 

She appeared at my door at 9 
a.m. in a double-knit femsuit with 
big hibiscuses on it. She had read- 
ied her tears, and they were just 
starting to bulge from her eyes 
when I opened the door. 

She had also brought her tape 
recorder — to help with the self- 
centering, I knew. 

We were sitting on the rug, 
holding hands and listening to a 
tape of Belinda’s breathing, when 
the doorbell rang. 

I got up stiffly, took a step, 
stopped, and stared at the door. I’d 
just remembered the magazine. I 
knew who was at the door. 

“What’s the matter, Benji?” 
Belinda said — the first three 
words in babytalk, the fourth in an 
adult voice. Slowly she got up and 
swayed a little. 

“Nothing.” It wouldn’t take 
long to get rid of them, I thought. 

I was wrong. 
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When I opened the door, I 
found the missionaries — the in- 
evitable two of them — almost 
pressing their faces against the 
screen door. They were ridiculous- 
looking. They were wearing men’s 
suits — old, ancient-cut items from 
the Salvation Army or Newport As- 
sistance League. Their bodies just 
weren’t built for suits. The neckless 
shoulders were too wide, and the 
tight jackets could only be buttoned 
once. Their waists were too narrow, 
and the belts gathered the pants 
around them in pleats. Their legs 
were too short, and when they’d 
taken up the pants, they’d left four 
or five inches of cuffs. 

I stared at their faces. They re- 
minded me of the dolphins at Dis- 
neySea. Even through the dirty 
screen I could tell their complex- 
ions were smooth — an even, per- 
fect gray. And their eyes — no eye- 
brows, no cheekbones on the neck- 
less heads. The almond-shaped 
eyes — set too far apart to be aes- 
thetically pleasing — were flush 
against the skin, and watery, and 
whenever they blinked they blinked 
twice quickly. The mouths were too 
high on the faces — up where the 
nostrils should have been — and 
they were long lipless cuts that went 
across most of the face, turning 
down at the edges as if sad. There 
was only one nostril — like a gill slit 
on a shark at DisneySea — and it 
barely fitted into the space between 


the eyes and mouth. It was curved 
like a smile, the gray flesh flutter- 
ing with every inhalation and exhal- 
ation. The faces were designed so 
stupidly, I saw. There was so much 
unused gray — and the eyes, nose 
and mouth were all smashed in to- 
gether. 

They were wearing hats, too — 
the kind worn by heroes and 
heavies in late-night tube movies. 
Where had they gotten them? No 
Assistance League would have 
them. I wondered what was under 
the silly hats — what they had to 
hide. 

“Yes?” I said, following exactly 
the same script I would have used 
with a human salesman or mission- 
ary. 

One of the two aliens began to 
make choking sounds, but the 
other didn’t seem concerned. Both 
were looking at me. I was waiting 
for one of them to say something. 

The choking sounds went on. 
Annoyed, I frowned at the alien. 

And then somehow I started to 
recognize words in the choking 
sounds. 

That was how they communi- 
cated? How could they expect a 
high conversion rate with such 
shoddy communications? 

“You’re going to have to start 
again,” I said sternly. Did they 
know what a stern tone was? (There 
are certainly enough door-to-door 
humans who don’t.) 
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The alien making the choking 
sounds stopped. It closed its eyes, 
pressed its face against the screen, 
and began again. The chokes, 
wheezes, and spits sounds were in- 
deed words, and I found I could 
understand them. 

“You didn’t,” it said, “jettison 
our — ” The last word was garbled. 

“What?” I said sternly. 

“Jettison our magazine,” it 
said. 

I started to interrupt, to remark 
sarcastically that I certainly had 
meant to — but I did not. Like 
everyone else who has an alien 
knocking on his door, I was cur- 
ious. I wasn’t going to let them in, 
but I was damn curious. 

“We would like to share our 
faith with you,” the talky alien said, 
its lips moving with difficulty 
against the dirty screen. 

“I already have a faith — one at 
least,” I said flatly. 

“We understand that,” it said, 
“and we are certainly not asking 
you to break from your faith into 
sin.” It was speaking fluently now. 
“What we have to offer is what you 
might call an eternity-back guar- 
antee. It will make your present 
faith even stronger.” 

I had already heard about their 
“eclecticism.” So far, nothing in 
this conversation was new, and I 
was getting bored. I’d have liked 
seeing one of them try to run (could 
they do it — with those short legs?). 


I’d have liked seeing two of them 
(the right two sexes, of course) lie 
down on our St. Augustine lawn out 
in front and copulate. Action of any 
kind would have helped. 

Belinda was standing behind 
me, too close. I could feel her 
breathing (her breath always smell- 
ed like hamburger — which was a 
little annoying, since she was an 
alleged vegetarian). I glanced 
around and caught her staring at 
them, her mouth open a little. 

“I suppose,” I whispered to her, 
“that you’d have me invite them 
in.” My sarcasm was heavy, but I 
knew it would have little effect on 
her. She was bovine. I could see 
why George had tired of her, and I 
was suddenly embarrassed that I 
hadn’t sooner. 

The choking sounds had re- 
sumed, and I forced myself to 
listen. 

“We ask for just five minutes. If 
we do not deliver our five-minute 
presentation to you, we have failed 
— we have failed in our ecumenical 
duties, and have sinned according- 
ly.” 

Neat psychosales technique. I 
started to say so — 

“Oh, Benji, please let them in,” 
Belinda said, excited. “I want to 
tape them!” 

I deliberated and finally said, 
“All right.” To the aliens I lied: 
“We’re leaving for San Diego in 
forty minutes, so keep it to five 
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minutes, no more.” I glared mean- 
ingfully. 

I opened the door and stepped 
back, and the two came through 
with their eyes on the floor either in 
humility or caution. One carried a 
purse — yes, a woman’s purse. Sal- 
vation vintage again. Belinda was 
almost bouncing with excitement, 
her big breasts giving the immense 
hibiscuses a life of their own. As the 
two aliens sat down stilfly on the 
new sofa, Belinda kneeled and 
began to set up the tape recorder on 
the rug near the sofa. I sat in one of 
the rattan chairs. 

“What is that?” the talky alien 
said. 

Without looking up, Belinda 
said, “A tape recorder. You’ve 
never seen one before?” 

The alien was silent for a mo- 
ment and finally said, “No. Is it im- 
portant to your faith?” 

“Yes,” I said quickly, and Be- 
linda giggled. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, enjoying 
herself. “We record everything we 
do and play it back to ourselves 
when we sleep. If we don’t do this, 
it’s a sin, and we go to hell.” 

“That’s a beautiful concept,” 
the alien said, blinking, the lipless 
slit opening and closing. 

Abruptly the talky alien got up 
from the sofa, hunched over, took 
two steps toward Belinda (who 
struggled not to flinch, I noticed), 
and began to dance slowly around 
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her and the machine, hopping from 
one foot to another, and chanting 
with wheezes of air. I had seen a 
dance like that before — on the 
tube — but I couldn’t remember if 
it was African or Apache. 

I couldn’t understand the words 
(if they were words) of the chant, 
but when the alien stopped danc- 
ing, he faced the machine, crossed 
himself like a good Catholic, and 
made four sounds that were much 
clearer. They sounded a little like 
the English words “patter at matter 
soon,” but I didn’t recognize the 
language. 

Suddenly I wasn’t bored. We 
might even have some fun. After 
all, we could get the aliens to be- 
lieve anything, and whatever we 
told them might appear in their 
“eclectic” religion months later — 
like a chain letter. 

The talky alien reached for the 
old purse, removed a folded square 
of paper, and began unfolding it. It 
was an immense copy of the star on 
their magazine cover. He unfolded 
it and unfolded it, until the paper 
was big enough to touch the floor. 

Without a word of introduction, 
the alien began: 

“In the beginning, the Mother 
of the Universe — that is. Psyche, 
the androgynous daughter of the 
Eternal Yin and Yang, gave im- 
maculate birth to the great Jeho- 
vah, unstable godhead of manic- 
depressive tendencies, whose manic 
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persona was Allah. From this 
schizophrenia — that is, the split of 
right hemisphere from left, of dark 
anima from light animus, of the 
mystical feminine from the empiri- 
cal masculine, the technological 
West from the transcendental East 
— we received Mohammed’s ad- 
monition of directional — ” The 
last word was garbled. It sounded 
something like “patinalization” — 
which makes no sense at all. Loudly 
the alien added: “Let us kneel, 
kneecap or not, toward the East.” 

Both aliens slipped from the 
couch and knelt. They were facing 
West, I saw, but said nothing. So 
far, their spiel had been pure bull. 
Masculine and feminine! How sin- 
cere could they be? The aliens had 
three sexes, not two. Were they 
mocking us? 

The alien went on: 

“The daughter of Allah — 
stolid elephant goddess Ganesha — 
in turn bore Jehovah a son, the 
transexual fishmonger Jesus, god 
and goddess of fishermen. In his ire 
♦» 

“Wait a minute,” Belinda said 
suddenly. “This shitty machine ....” 
She fiddled with it for a moment 
and finally waved a go-ahead, but 
the alien remained silent. Impa- 
tient, Belinda frowned and said', 
“Okay, okay! Let’s go.” 

Slowly the alien resumed: “In 
his ire — at Allah’s trickery — Je- 
hovah placed upon his own son a 


curse — that his son travel to every 
inhabitable planet of the universe, 
that he perform miracles on each, 
that he give rise to legends and 
myths, and that he pass on before 
receiving any just rewards for his 
deeds. All of this, for eternity, 
world without end, amen.” 

The alien stopped, and at first 
his silence seemed pointless. Then I 
noticed that he was staring at his 
silent companion. The companion 
seemed to be drooping, slouching. 
Belinda was noticing it too. 

“Doesn’t your friend talk?” she 
said. 

The talky alien said, “Usually, 
yes.” 

Abruptly the alien resumed: 
“God’s love is within us. We are re- 
born by baptism and sudden faith 
from — ” another garbled word — 
“or existential despair of the finite 
into otherness and umbilical free- 
dom. The miracle which any Chris- 
tian or other Saltatian faith re- 
quires can be as simple as a single 
example of that faith. Is this 
clear?” 

We both nodded. The last thing 
we were going to do was ask for 
clarification. 

“We see God’s love, as well, in 
Kirlean photography and in 
Velikovsky’s confusion. We see 
Jehovah’s rage as Mephistopheles 
temporarily caged in the Bermuda 
Triangle, his voice the drone of rep- 
tile or amphibian from a Scottish 
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loch — in agony from too many dis- 
believers.” 

.1 was truly bored. And I was 
annoyed with Belinda for extending 
the boring event with her damned 
tape recorder. 

“A sasquatch is not alive unless 
he knows it. He — ” 

I interrupted, saying, “I’m 
sorry, but that’s going to have to be 
it. I trust this satisfies your mis- 
sion’s obligations.” 

After a moment the alien said, 
“Yes.” I expected it to add “May 
we return?” or “What comes next 
in our presentation is even better — 
how about next Saturday?” but he 
said nothing. 

The drooping, slouching com- 
panion seemed a little wobbly- 
legged when they rose, but with the 
other’s help he managed to get out 
the door. 

Belinda and I laughed for a 
while, listening to fragments of the 
tape, playing them at different 
speeds. Then I “distanced” from 
her (a little compulsively, I admit) 
by lying about some NCR home- 
work I had, and she accepted the lie 
easily. 

When she was gone, I went and 
read some Primal Breathing, the 
freebie copy I’d gotten with my 
Popular Theology membership. 
Then I did some bubble meditation 
in the bathtub. Then I called Bar- 
bara and went to The Iris for drinks 
and two dreary hours of an exorcis- 
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tic bellydancing act — straight 
from Venice, CA. 

I soon forgot about the aliens. 
And I shouldn’t have. 

At first, ten years ago, the aliens 
had been big news. All the media of 
all the nations of the world had 
joined forces to cover this greatest 
of historical events — which was 
easily worth two dozen assassina- 
tions, ten major regional wars, or 
five discoveries of trivial life on 
other planets. 

At first it was just one alien ship 
(a small one at that) with five aliens 
in it (all missionaries), and if they’d 
kept to their original idea — to the 
religion they’d arrived with — 
they’d have done fine. But, no, they 
had to “adapt.” 

At the start, thousands of 
scholars, scientists and men of the 
cloth had been fascinated with the 
aliens’ faith — “The Faith of All 
Links” — the faith of fourteen bil- 
lion porpoise-headed aliens inspir- 
ed together on three distant worlds. 
Granted, we humans couldn’t re- 
late to the “conformisticism” of the 
aliens’ religious practice, nor could 
we exactly understand the tenets of 
their faith. (We never did get a 
clear vision of what their religion’s 
god or gods or gestalt or “universal 
plane” really looked like, what 
their churches or temples or shrines 
looked like, or how their religion 
ran itself fiscally — that is, the es- 
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sentials of their religion.) But at 
least their religion was alien, and 
this kept people interested. 

Then their religion changed. 
Stupidly, the aliens “adapted.” 

First, their religion swallowed a 
faith that looked strangely like 
Fundamentalist Northwest Baptist. 

Then their religion absorbed a 
faith that was the spitting image of 
Hanafi-Black Muslimism Recon- 
ciled. 

Then Chasidic Judaism. 

Then a supertheological form of 
Von Danikenism. 

Then Dianetics. Then Janaism. 
Then Transcendental Transaction- 
alism (with “regression stress”). 

Before long, we humans lost in- 
terest. It took about six months. 
The alien religion was no longer 
alien. It was a mirror and it was 
boring. 

More alien ships arrived, orbit- 
ed our planet, and after customs 
inspections were finally permitted 
to land. Most of the ships landed in 
the endless federal land in SoCal. 
The aliens let the government in- 
spect their ships for “technological 
insight,” and the government soon 
announced that ships were really 
pretty simple — if you could manu- 
facture enough electromagnetic 
“donuts” for a sequence of “black 
hole effects” for each little ship. 
The government got to work on the 
“donuts,” but soon was as bored 
with the aliens as civilians were. 


Soon the aliens had a corpse to 
give us — the body of an alien 
struck down by a vehicle on an 
army base near San Bernardino. 
The doctors and scientists at Har- 
vard Medical and the Pentagon had 
fun with it for a while, until they’d 
answered all their questions, and 
then they grew bored. (The most in- 
teresting anatomical discovery of 
all was really pretty disgusting. Ap- 
parently every alien body is inhab- 
ited by a worm that cleans out the 
dead tissues that otherwise would 
amass as “cancers” in the alien’s 
organs. This is called a “symbiotic 
relationship,” and our doctors have 
studied it fully.) 

Some alien ships landed in the 
Soviet Union, too, of course, and 
before long there was an alien 
corpse for the Soviets also. And 
soon the Soviets were bored. The 
ship and the corpse were easy 
enough to understand, and that 
was all the aliens really had to offer 
— except their religion, which 
didn’t even stay their religion. 

When the aliens asked if they 
could perform their missionary ob- 
ligations among us, our government 
said “Why not.” The aliens had 
given us their ships and a body, and 
if we were nice to them, maybe they 
would show us more of their tech- 
nology later. (You know how the 
government thinks.) But our gov- 
ernment did make it clear that if 
any alien was caught in a politically 
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suspicious act (anything sexual 
through strategic), all aliens would 
immediately be interned in special 
camps. 

The aliens agreed to all stipula- 
tions and began their missionary 
work. In addition, they promised to 
do their best to adapt to our cul- 
ture. Their first step (they said) 
should be clothing. 

Their taste in clothing reveals, I 
think, how unsophisticated they are 
— spaceship technology or not. 
And it reveals how little they really 
understand us (and understanding 
is sophistication). Also, their 
species is fifteen times older than 
mankind, and so they should be 
further along technologically than 
they are. Technology always evolves 
if a species waits long enough, and 
it evolves early if the species is 
smart enough. 

I thought it was over — with the 
aliens. I assumed I’d never see 
them again. 

On Tuesday at lunch I phoned 
George at his work. I told him we 
could dig up another fern easily 
enough for a heterotriad, but he 
said no, that the relationship was 
dying naturally, that tampering 
with its natural death would be per- 
verted. I panicked. I began plead- 
ing with him. I said it had been my 
fault, that I’d stupidly brought the 
bovine Belinda into our relation- 
ship and that he should give me a 
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chance to redeem myself. Such 
talk, he responded, embarrassed 
him. My whining, heavy-handed 
“dependency insistence” (Michael 
Ruark, Your Life as Mine, Double- 
day, 1979) was pathetic, he pointed 
out. Instantly 1 apologized (the 
worst thing I could have done) and 
began again, but he saw it coming 
and said I was stupid to try to com- 
municate such things over the 
phone, where most “sensory corpo- 
media” (Jimmy A. Smith, The New 
Corpolinguistics, NAL/Fast Books, 
1982) were lacking. I pleaded for a 
Saturday morning tete-a-tete. To 
get me off the phone he said okay. 

It was Saturday noon, and 
George and I were about to go out 
for a “Wholearth Burger” and 
“Natural Fries” at the local Carl’s 
Junior. I was showing him photo- 
graphs of the three ferns whose 
bodies I’d gotten to know at the Re- 
done Christian Rolfing Camp the 
previous summer. No, I wasn’t a 
Redone Christer, but I’d been into 
rolfing (and feather therapy, which 
I’d learned about from a rock- 
ranch groupie — along with a peni- 
cillin-resistant social bug). So, like 
a Redone, I’d forked over my 
$1 ,000 and joined the camp. Photo- 
graphs were essential, according to 
our mentor, and she’d had us study 
photographs of one another au 
naturel for “translibidinal incor- 
poration” at the interpersonal rolf- 
ing springboard every morning. 
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We were sitting on the floor, 
with the 8-by-lO glossies spread out 
in front of us, when the doorbell 
rang. 

Somehow instantly I knew who 
it was. I felt like a fool. How could I 
have dismissed them so easily? 

“Who is it, Ben?” George said. 
“You seem to know. That’s a pretty 
snail-like response.” 

Reluctantly I said, “Two aliens 
caught me last weekend.” I paused 
painfully and added, “I know this 
will sound silly, but why don’t we 
hide in the bedroom or at least sit 
here quietly until they go away.” 

He looked at me disdainfully. 
“Maybe,” he said loudly, “it wasn’t 
just Belinda.” He could be so cruel. 
“Your reactions to reality leave 
something to be desired. Go answer 
the door, Ben.” 

I was unhappy, but I went and 
opened the door. I didn’t look at 
the figures on the other side of the 
screen, but opened the door for 
them. 

The aliens stepped in. I looked 
up and saw that one of the aliens 
(the talky one? the droopy one?) 
had a runny eye. He was sick. 

They sat on the couch, and 
George and I reclined in the new 
Jap chrome-and-reed chairs I’d 
gotten on sale Monday. George was 
staring at the aliens with his perfect 
“self-comport,” and I was in awe. 
How did he maintain so perfectly? 

“Yes?” George said. Clearly he 


was going to play host — and chor- 
eographer. 

The aliens stared back at him, 
and George saw the runny eye, too. 

“Your eye is running,” he said 
to the one with the runny eye. 

“Yes,” the other said. “He is 
sick.” 

“What?” George said. The 
alien’s speech — the choking and 
wheezing — was new to him. 
George turned to me and said, “Is 
he trying to talk?” 

I nodded. 

“Yes,” the alien repeated. “He 
is sick.” 

George understood the choking 
this time, and grimaced. George 
was quick. He certainly was on top 
of the choking more quickly than I 
had been. 

George was rising from his 
chair. “That is totally — ” 

The talky alien interrupted him, 
saying flatly, “No, it is not conta- 
gious. You have not only our assur- 
ance of this, but as well the word of 
your CD Control Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia. It is our disease alone, 
rest assured.” 

Reluctantly George sat down. 

“I hope,” George said, “you 
realize how silly you look in those 
clothes.” 

I tensed at George’s bluntness. 
(It is a “demiautistic flaw” in me, I 
know; I so fear violence that I see 
its potential in almost any situa- 
tion.) 
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“Yes,” the alien said softly. 
“But we imagined that a familiar 
silliness would be preferable to an 
alien dignity.” 

This annoyed George at first, 
but then I suspect he found himself 
admiring the brief flash of intelli- 
gence from the alien. He responded 
with his best Hollywood smile, his 
head tipped back a little, mouth 
open a little, nodding once and 
slow. 

“I can see your point,” he said. 

“Well,” the alien said, and the 
word sounded so human. “The last 
time we visited this abode we pre- 
sented our overview of creation and 
cosmology. But faith is not shallow, 
and we must now plunge in and 
embrace the texture of the faith’s 
homeostatic depths, for only 
through acceptance of a Summer- 
hillian embrace can we assure that 
the weak among us shall inherit the 
fertile soil of our incarnate polari- 
ties.” 

George was frowning but said 
nothing. 

The talky alien unfolded the 
star and displayed it again. With 
one strangely curved gray finger, he 
pointed to one of the star’s points 
and said: 

“As you will recall from last 
week — ” 

“I wasn’t,” George interrupted, 
“here last week.” 

The alien stopped and stared at 
him. “I am so sorry.” 


“As you should be.” George let 
the sarcasm drip. “Insensitivity to 
the individual identities of prospec- 
tive converts is stupid — not to 
mention rude — and certainly no 
way to run a religion. You should 
know better. Weren’t you all 
screened by the administrators of 
your religion?” 

“You are right,” the alien said. 
“I am sure you are right. It is a lack 
we inherit — an original flaw of sin. 
You see, on our worlds we are much 
less aware of differences between 
one individual and another.” 

“That is unfortunate.” 

“Apparently.” Again the alien 
said “Well” in a very human tone, 
and resumed: “As we were saying 
at your absence ... a sasquatch who 
is believed in by at least one soul 
hears a clapping that permits him 
spiritual life. This clapping is not 
unlike the Universal Cricket’s 
Song, caged or uncaged in the East, 
and delivered homophonically or 
polyphonically. This is what Uran- 
tia says; this is what Jung and Mao 
say; this is what Chardin and Hub- 
bard all say. If your soul’s nose can 
sniff out the image of a saffron- 
robed big-footed yeti rubbing his 
legs together in a cricket’s song, the 
Ohm will sound forever for you. Is 
this clear?” 

I nodded. George started to, but 
the alien said, “It should not be. 
Were it clear, it would be finite, 
and this it should not be.” 
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George frowned. Suddenly he 
glanced at me and winked confi- 
dentially. What was he up to? 

The alien was saying, “But this 
tells you only what form your 
prayer might take. And prayer is 
but the connection, the bridge, the 
dentures of the tortoise, the pagoda 
on its back,, the snake below swal- 
lowing itself forever....” 

The alien with the runny eye 
had started to lean against his talky 
companion who didn’t stop. 

“There are buttons — not the 
push kind, but the clasp kind,” the 
alien said. “Buttons to hold our 
layers of consciousness closed. You 
must find these. You must unbut- 
ton them and confront yourself. 
You must do this until you are no 
longer your Self, but One of the 
Many. Individuation leads to lone- 
liness, to an urge to escape from 
freedom. The freedom to unbutton 
is — ” 

Abruptly George said, “I beg 
your pardon.” 

The alien stopped, stared, and 
repeated: 

“The freedom to unbutton is 

>* 

George was on his feet now. 
“Do you dare repeat that,” he was 
saying, “to my face?” 

The alien did not understand 
the word “dare.” He looked blank- 
ly at George and obligingly repeat- 
ed, “The freedom to unbutton is 


George took two steps, leaned 
over, and slapped the alien’s face. 

The gray head wobbled and the 
mouth opened and closed. The eyes 
did not blink. They stared. 

The alien rose slowly as if to 
leave, then stood for a moment, and 
sat back down. The drooping com- 
panion with the runny eye hadn’t 
moved an inch. 

“Why?” the alien whispered. 

“You offended my religious 
faith,” George explained. “You 
cannot go around insulting us. As a 
species you are quite presump- 
tuous, it appears.” 

“We are presumptuous,” the 
alien repeated. “We should leave?” 

“Yes, I think you’d better,” 
George said. “And you should stay 
away until you have given it some 
thought. It was difficult for me to 
strike you, but it was for your own 
good. Otherwise you will fail to 
learn. And you cannot afford that.” 

“Maybe you are right,” the 
alien said. He reached for the arm 
of the sick companion, and they 
rose. 

When they were gone, I started 
laughing. “That didn’t offend our 
faith. You didn’t even understand 
it.” 

“That gibberish? Of course 
not.” George smiled his special 
smile (I’ve always wished I could 
imitate it, but I can’t — one either 
does it naturally, or not at all). “I 
was bored, as you were, and they 
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were rude. They needed a lesson. 
Like children.” 

I knew the aliens would stay 
away now. 

Saturday morning I was sleep- 
ing in — after a late night of divine 
peyote mantras at the Center — 
when the doorbell rang. Groggy, I 
couldn’t imagine who it was. (I was 
of course hoping it was George — 
but I knew he just didn’t believe in 
forcing a relationship.) 

My eyes were sticky from sleep, 
and I was wearing my Lacoste 
terry-cloth jumpjamas (gift from 
Helen). I opened the door a crack 
and looked out. 

“The other one is not here,” the 
familiar gray face said. “We know 
he is not. Therefore we cannot of- 
fend him. May we come in?” 

I woke up instantly. Shocked 
awake, I said to myself: They have 
made a fool of you three times now. 
This must stop! I was enraged. I 
wanted to scream at them through 
the screen. I started to, but remem- 
bered P. Doan next door. He’d 
love a commotion, and I’d never 
live it down. I decided to let them in 
— and perform as George would 
have: I would let them, as though 
giving in; and, once in, I would let 
them have it — in a voice George 
would use — scathing, merciless, 
patronizing, and condescending. 

I opened the screen door and 
nodded once, my jaw clenched. 
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As the aliens entered, I saw how 
badly the one was doing. Both eyes 
were running now, and the eyeballs 
were pink. His companion had a 
firm hold on his arm. 

I was shocked and distracted by 
the illness. 

“This is stupid and cruel,” I 
said, stopping them in the middle 
of the room. “He should be receiv- 
ing medical attention! No humane 
religion asks for self-destruction!” 

“There is nothing to be done,” 
the talky alien said, blinking 
rapidly. “There is no treatment.” 

I thought I understood what he 
meant. Leukemia — or some other 
cancer. 

“How do you expect to impress 
us — to convert us — when you al- 
ways appear so incompetent,” I 
said, hoping this sounded like one 
of George’s monologues. 

When the alien’s words came, 
they sounded different. There was 
an intensity to them that surprised 
me, perhaps even scared me. 

"That , " the alien said, “is the 
one thing we do not understand. 
Your need for slick, graceful out- 
ward signs of an internal grace. 
Veneers are insignificant in the face 
of profound faith.” 

The alien’s monologue had 
been fast, fluent, and intense, and 
had left him with an opaque saliva 
running from his mouth. 

I hesitated, thinking hard. Fi- 
nally I said, “If the external and in- 
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ternal lives are not one, unified, we 
are not a whole 

I did not know what I meant ex- 
actly, but it sounded like something 
George would say. I needed badly a 
decent line. 

The alien seemed not to hear 
me. He was whispering, “I have 
met two specimens of what you call 
‘Amerindians’ and I have found 
them much less demanding of what 
you call ‘polish.’ But they are old 
organisms, and they are as different 
from you and yours as we are.” 

I was not maintaining an upper 
hand, I saw, and began to panic. I 
didn’t want to slap the alien, but it 
was the only “image of solution” 
(Barnard, NBC “Psychoseries #1,” 
February, 1978) that came to mind. 

“If you don’t understand us,” I 
said, “why do you dress up like 
fools and try to convert us?” 

As I said it, I realized how weak 
it was. Forced and weak. It was a 
question, and it was too long. 

The alien looked at me then 
with a new expression. 

“It is not our message,” he said. 
“It is your messages — your faiths 
— all together. We cannot under- 
stand how as a species you manage 
to believe such disparate things. 
We have tried to help you integrate. 
Your faiths cannot really be dispar- 
ate. It is your images that are dis- 
parate. This must be frustrating 
and lonely to you all.” 

Of course I didn’t understand 


this babble. Faith? Image? As 
George had said, these aliens were 
so presumptuous — to try to tell us 
about us. 

“You presume!” I said loudly, 
but the semi-shout was insincere — 
I didn’t know what I was shouting 
about. I just felt concerned. 

“We are not you,” I added. 
“You are not us. You ‘project’!” 

At first I assumed the alien 
hadn’t understood. Then his ex- 
pression changed, and he appeared 
excited, and he said, “Yes! Yes! We 
‘project’! Apparently you under- 
stand — when none of the others 
do.” He sounded relieved, and he 
was nodding vehemently at me. 

I didn’t understand it at all. I 
had accused him of “ego-stricture” 
(Cohen vs. Simpson in the 1977 
Popular Psychology debates), and 
he was happy about it. 

I started to say something, to 
question his definition of “pro- 
ject”— 

And then suddenly the ill, 
drooping alien made a sound. 

He leaned against his talky 
companion, and his companion 
turned to him. A sound like the 
squeals made by pigs passed be- 
tween them. Then the healthy alien 
took the other’s head in his hands 
and slowly pulled it toward his face. 
I stiffened, wondering what was 
happening. 

The ill alien’s eyes rolled as he 
slipped from his companion’s hold. 
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The ill alien struck the floor 
loudly. I stood up horrified. How 
inept! Was the damn thing going to 
die in my living room? Would there 
be blood — their color of blood — 
on my rug? Would there be (God 
forbid!) a release of waste material 
— a defecation — as it died, as 
often with humans? 

The dying alien writhed once on 
the floor, popping the jacket but- 
ton, and then went stiff, head 
twisted, eyes open toward me. 

The other alien was kneeling 
beside him. 

I was staring at the unblinking 
face on the floor, and then I saw it 
begin to happen. 

One of the sick alien’s eyes 
bulged for a moment, and the slit 
between the eye and facial skin 
began to widen. I stopped breath- 
ing. 

A small white fingertip-like 
thing appeared in the slit, squirm- 
ing, struggling to free itself. As it 
squirmed, more of it appeared. 

A worm. The worm. I stared 
open-mouthed. 

The kneeling alien turned and 
looked up at me, mouth in a new 
expression. 

“Will you?” he asked. 

“What?” I stammered. 

“Will you take his faith? It will 
die in this atmosphere within min- 
utes. It is fleeing from the decom- 
posing body.” 

I was standing now, and step- 
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ping back in horror. 

“You all have worms?” I blurt- 
ed out. I had known this fact only 
as an idea. This was different. 

The alien did not answer. He 
stared at me for a moment; his 
mouth changed expression; and 
then he turned back to the body. 
He leaned over and slowly pressed 
his face against his companion’s. 
The squirming pencil-thin worm 
disappeared between the two gray 
heads, and suddenly I knew what 
was happening. It was being ac- 
cepted. Eye to eye. 

It was horrible. I wanted to 
scream. I wanted George to be 
there — for a slap of reality. 

The kneeling alien stiffened, 
then relaxed, and finally got up. 
Again he turned to me. 

“I will return with the proper 
container for the body. Please don’t 
summon anyone. I will have the 
body away from here within two 
hours. The body will not taint the 
premises in any way. Bear with me. 
Thank you very much.” 

When the alien was gone, I did 
not stay inside with the corpse. I 
went and stood in the afternoon So- 
Cal sun, on our thick St. Augustine 
lawn, and stared down the street. 
The alien had disappeared. Was 
there a ship that close? 

A sound behind me made me 
turn. It was P. Doan, looking 
through his screen door. 

“What’s the problem?” he said. 
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loud and gruff as usual. 

I walked slowly toward his door. 

“The aliens are sure flocking to 
your door these days,” he said, 
frowning. 

I was annoyed — and embar- 
rassed — and I found myself an- 
swering in pseudo cockiness. 

“One less alien to flock to . my 
door now.” I said and even made it 
jaunty. 

“What are you trying to tell 
me?” he said. “You killed one of 
them?” 

Instantly I regretted having said 
it. 1 couldn’t tell if he was joking or 
not, and my demiautism was giving 
me another chill. 1 knew that P. 
Doan would love to have his neigh- 
bor kill someone — alien or human 
— and have it become hyped media 
news. Doan was one of those who 
thrived on an “ambience of crisis” 
(Johnson and Johnson, Our Nurtur- 
ing Crises, University of California 
Press, 1%7). 

“No,” I said, too loudly. “It did 
it by itself — sick as a dog — 
dropped where it stood in the mid- 
dle of the living room, in the middle 
of a silly prayer.” A lie, yes, but it 
sounded good. Colorful. Rhythmic. 

“You’d better call the police,” 
he said. 

I stiffened again. “Why?” 

“Don’t be stupid. They know 
what to do.” 

“And what’s that?” I tried sar- 


“It’s probably a UN matter. 
Diplomatic and World Health Or- 
ganization matters.” 

What bullshit! What did he 
know? But I didn’t have a decent 
repartee. And I turned to re-enter 
the apartment without answering 
him. 

“You gonna call?” he said be- 
hind me. 

Without answering, I let the 
screen door slam behind me. With- 
out looking at the corpse, I went to 
my bedroom and read twenty more 
pages of Primal Breathing. 

Twenty pages later, the police 
arrived. 

P. Doan had phoned them, as I 
should have known he would. Now 
he would get credit for the entire 
event. 

They took the body away quick- 
ly. Apparently there was some 
medical bigwig at the Huntington 
Hospital who’d been waiting three 
years to get his gloved paws on an 
alien body, and he had pull with the 
local police. 

I was standing on the street, 
staring at the spot where the ambu- 
lance had rested only minutes be- 
fore, when I spotted the alien. He 
was at the end of the street, and he 
was watching me. I knew he knew. 

I went to him, and when I 
reached him, I said, “I wasn’t the 
one who phoned. My neighbor 
did.” 

He said nothing. He was shak- 
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ing. One of his eyes was bulging. I 
thought at first the shaking was 
from the death of his companion or 
the loss of the corpse. Then I sensed 
that it probably had something to 
do with the worm — the second 
worm that was now in him. 

He took a step toward me and 
his face loomed. I did not step 
back. I held my ground. A lot was 
at stake here — perhaps the pride 
and respect of the human race, 
since I was its representative. 

His face was so close now that it 
tvas out of focus, and coming 
closer. 

Finally I stepped back. 

The face came back into focus. 
“You do not,” it said, “have the 
faiths, do you.” It was an accusa- 
tion. Was there a sadness behind 
it? Or was I imagining — “project- 
ing?” 

“You mean those white slugs?” 

“Yes. Faiths are always white.” 

“The only thing we have that 
looks like that,” I said, “is a 
maggot.” I knew my next line 
would be a good one: “And a 
maggot enters a human body after 
death, not while it is alive.” 

“I see,” the alien said. “They 
are our faiths, and we assumed stu- 
pidly that they were yours, too, and 
that your images were something 
else. The faiths unite us, and we as- 
sumed — wrongly, we assumed....” 

“You’re kidding,” I said, 
amazed. 
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“Our unity through them is, 
yes, a neuroelectromagnetic fact.” 

I thought for a moment. “The 
slugs are telepathic?” 

The alien was silent, trying to 
understand. “No. It is more com- 
plete. The small white faiths are 
aware of one another — one of 
them is in each of us, and so we are 
aware, and so we are one. There is 
us — fourteen billion. The small 
white faiths are our faith — the 
Faith of Links — and the links are 
real.” 

At last the alien stopped, ex- 
hausted. It was panting through its 
slit and still shaking. 

I said nothing. I was suddenly 
tired. I needed bubble meditation, I 
knew — or some feather therapy 
from a fine fembody. 

“It is a fine thing,” the alien 
said flatly. “When the faiths are 
with you, you live a miracle every 
time-unit of every day. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

Again the alien began coming 
towards me, face blurring. This 
time I stepped back immediately, 
aware of what he wanted to do. I 
felt sick. Why did he keep trying? 
How could he expect me to do it? 

“The cock crows three times,” 
the alien said, adding a sound 
much like a human sigh. What he’d 
said was familiar, but I couldn’t 
place it. His expression was also fa- 
miliar, but I couldn’t place it 
either. 
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The alien gave up then, turned, 
and left forever. 

When I had a chance a few days 
later, I looked up the “cock” refer- 
ence in a key-word index on popu- 
lar religions. I found it, and I think 
I know what he was getting at. But 
I was raised a Unitarian in Sono- 
ma, California, and so the New 
Testament doesn’t have much ef- 
fect on me. Maybe if I’d been a 
Fundamentalist or a Catholic or 
Redone Christer, it would have had 
more punch. 

A few months later — without a 
word of warning or explanation — 
the aliens gathered themselves to- 
gether and within 24 hours had left 
in their ships. They’ve been gone 


for four months now, and I could 
have sworn their religion was dead. 
But according to the media there’s 
this charismatic leader who is 
working wonders with it and it’s 
finally catching on. In the 60’s this 
fellow was a Positive Satanist, and 
in the 70’s, a leader in the big Ego- 
centering Movement. Now he says 
he’s seen the clear light, and he’ll 
be giving his all to the “Message 
from the Stars,” and that he will — 
so help him God! — give every last 
“image” in that religion its just em- 
phasis. He had his first congrega- 
tion last week — 6,000 in El Monte 
— an4-it does look like the move- 
ment will last at least a full year. 
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and if not completely satisfied, return them 
within ten days— membership will be can 
celled and you’ll owe nothing. 

About every 4 weeks (14 times a 
year), we’ll send you the 
Club’s bulletin. Things to 
Conte, describing the 2 com- 
ing Selections and a variety of 
Alternate choices. If you want 
both Selections, you need do noth- 
ing: they’ll be shipped automatically. 

If you don’t want a Selection, or prefer 


Here’s how the Club works: 


ANY 4 SCIENCE ncnoN 
BEST SELLERS FOR JUST 


KT 


2543 ThiOraoonrMcrtofPira.ByAnne 
McCaffrey A mammoth volume con- 
taining all three novels; OragenfllgM. 
Dragongveal and The While Dragon. 
Special edition 


0372 Splinter of Iba Mind's Eya. By Alan 
Dean Foster The further adventures of 
Luke Skywalkerand Princess Leia Organa. 
Pub. ed $7 95 


with membership 

j~Science Fiction Book Club 

I Dept. TR 003, Garden City, N Y 11530 
I I have read your ad. Please accept me as a 
I member in the Science Fiction Book Club. 

I Send me, a8'^a> beginning, the 4 books whose 
I numbers I have indicated below, and bill me 
just 100 (plus shipping and handling). I agree to 
1 take 4 additional books during the coming year 
I and may resign anytime thereafter. SFC books 
I are selections for mature readers. 

! I I I ~r I 

! Mr. 

I Mrs. 


4465 Tbrti Halnlsh Nevdit. By Ursula 
K. Le Gum. One of SF’s major talents ex- 
plores the isolation of humans tn alien 
worlds in RocaiMOR't World, Planet of 
Elite and City el lllutleni. Comb ed 
$23.85 

4481 The Far Call. By Gordon R. Dick- 
son . International jealousy jeopardizes the 
first manned flight to Mars Pub ed 
$8.95 

2352 The Illustrated Reger Zelazny. 
Edited and adapted by Byron Preiss. A full 
color, lavishly illustrated edition of sto- 
ries. Large paperback Pub ed $6.95 

2376 The 1978 Annual World's Best SF. 
Edited by Donald A Wollheim. The best 
short stories this year by such talent as 
John Varley, Joe Haideman and Harlan Elli- 
son. Special ed 


7831 GalaeticEmpiras.BnanAldiss.ed 
Two-volume anthology of 26 stories by 
famous authors Clarke. Asimov and oth- 
ers covers the Rise and Fall of Galactic 
Empires. Comb, ed $17 90 

6221 Tho Foundation Trilogy. By Isaac 
Asimov. The ends of the galaxy revert to 
barbarism. An SF classic. Comb, price 
$20.85 

8532 The Hugo Winners. Vol. I & II. 
Giant 2-in-1 volume of 23 award-winning 
stories. 1955 to 1970 Asimov introduces 
each. F^b ed $15.45 

2626 The Perfect Lover. By Christopher 
Priest. A group enters an ideal society 
projected by their collective uncon- 
scious-unaware of the dangers that lurk 
in their dream world' Explicit scenes and 
language may be offensive to some. Pub. 
ed $7 95 


Miss. 


Please print 


Address 


Apt. 


4499 TheParsIstenceofVIslon.ByJohn 
Varley. An entertaining collection of short 
stories by the author of The Ophiuchi 
HoUine. Explicit scenes and language 
maybooffeasivetosome.Pub ed $9 95 


4362 The Earth Book of Stormgate. By 
Poul Anderson 11 tales of man s adven- 
tures in the galaxy, plus the complete 
novel. Tho Man Who Counts, with Nich- 
olas van Rijn Pub. ed $10 95 


City 


.State 


Zip. 


I Order nof valid without signature. 
I If under 18, parent must sign. 

L . - ^ : 


I The Science Fiction Book Club offers its own complete hardbound editions 
I sometimes altered in size to fit special presses am] save members even 
4&>S131 * Members accepted in U S A and Canada ontv Canadian members 

- I will be serviced from Toronto Offer slightly different m Canada 


